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THE PARTY DRESS 


Among all the pleasant established circumstances of Nina 
Henry s life she liked her bath the most. There were 
good reasons. One, perhaps the best, was the fact that 
she was forty-two years old. At twenty, or even thirty, 
she had never given bathing a thought. She simply 
bathed. It was something you just did. But as, im¬ 
perceptibly, she grew older she began to enjoy and 
appreciate a bath more. Her baths were the only 
moments in the day when she could really relax. When 
she was private. Safe from any interruption. She took 
two one, naturally, when she got up, and another, of 
course, when she dressed for dinner. At least twice 
a day, then, in a state of complete mental freedom, 
she could think. Nina recognized that her thinking 
was a slow and often confused proce^. If she was 
hurried she got mixed up. Wilson, her husband, especially 
mixed her up. He had a quick, a sharp and impatient, 
mind. But in her bath he did not bother her. He 
Nina knew—she was not a prude about such 
things—but he didn't. That was, he didn't know. 
Gradually, like the passage of time, small formalities 
had come into their common life. 

Nina Henry sat upright in a tub of moderately hot 
water, happier even than usual in her situation of mental 
and physical ease. Wilson could not harass her with 
P ers * s tcnt questions; she was free from the bright 
and frequently disconcerting scrutiny of her children. 
Acton, she reminded herself, was practically nineteen; 

ordelia was seventeen. Well, it did not matter to her 
now. Not in her bath. Another reason why that gave her 
so much pleasure was the luxury of its details—the water, 
exactly hot enough, was perfumed by the very best, 
the most expensive, perfume designed for that exact 
purpose; her sponge and spongy wash-rag, with an 
impressive monogram, were equally perfect; the Eliza- 
Vernon bath soap was a source of miraculous. 
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THE PARTY DRESS 


soft and lavish suds. The low wide porcelain bathtub, 
the floor and walls about her beautifully laid with white 
glazed canvas, porcelain surfaces and gleams of silver- 
coloured metal, were all superlative in kind. Wilson 
Henry was very successful. She realized that the positive 
quality which, in the long run, made him so difficult, 
so exhausting, at home had a great part in their better 
than comfortable position. Particularly within the last 
year. Wilson had gone ahead really wonderfully. 

This in itself gave Nina a sense of warm security. 
What used to be extravagance, what was extravagance 
for nearly every woman she knew, was not extravagant 
for her now. For example, her new dress! The French 
dress designed by Ishtarre. She got slowly, regretfully, 
out of the bath, and, drying her fragrant body with an 
immense thick towel, splendid, like the wash-rag, with 
a monogram, she thought of another reason for her 
present pervading satisfaction—her figure, when you 
remembered that she was over forty, was not bad. 
Better than not bad, it was quite good. She was slender, 
she had no hips or stomach to speak of, and her breasts 
were nice. Certainly they were lower than at twenty, 
before her children were born, but they weren’t low. 
Her skin was white and flowerlike. Nina, with less 
satisfaction, gazed into a mirror, at her face. 

Her eyes were still young, but her face, the truth 
was, was not. She didn't mean that it was haggard, 
but it just was not young. There were more than 
shadows, even when she was rested, under her eyes, her 
mouth had lost its early clear curves, and she was 
beginning to be in despair about her chin. Her chin 
itself, actually, was nice; it was firm, Nina felt, like 
her convictions; but underneath it was soft and blurred. 
It already showed what must soon happen to her throat. 
To her. A swift regret, a heavy melancholy, threatened 
her, but she resolutely drove them back. Nina had no 
intention of being sad then. Too much that was delight¬ 
ful was waiting for her no further off than in the next 
room, and with a soft blue pad of lamb’s wool she 
decisively enveloped herself in a momentary fragrant 
cloud of powder. 
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Wilson had not come back from the golf tournament 
—it was Memorial Day—at the Eastlake Country 
Club; and, in no more than a pair of black mules, with 
straps caught on her rosy heels, Nina walked into 
Wilson's and her bedroom. She went to a sot of drawers 
built into a closet and chose from orderly rolled stockings 
a pair the colour of her skin and extravagantly sheer, 
she secured a bras—her daughter, Cordelia, had brought 
Nina to that abbreviation of brassiere —and China 
crepe drawers that bore a pattern of minute and gay 
flowers. Nina gathered up a girdle of silver and pink 
brocade, and then she slowly proceeded to put on her 
stockings. She always consumed an unnecessary length 
of time in dressing. The garters that held up her stockings 
ended in little pink bows of ribbon. Her bras was a 
hand's breadth of Binche lace. After Nina made up her 
mouth and gave her cheeks a faint dusting of rouge, 
she lingered before the mirror of her dressing-table. 
She was deliberately putting off the extraordinary 
pleasure waiting for her in the closet where her dresses 
hung. She was glad, Nina thought, that she hadn’t 
cut off her hair. It would have been too severe for her 
face. As it was it might be better to have Miss Beach 
soften the line of her next water wave. 

At last she could wait no longer; she crossed the room 
and pressed the bell that sounded in the kitchen. Almost 
immediately there were footsteps on the stair, outside 
her door, and in a growing excitement Nina Henry called : 
'Rhoda, I want you to help me with my new French 
dress.’ It had to be Rhoda; Harriet, Nina’s other 
coloured girl, was out; and she was, as usual, violently 
enthusiastic where any preparation for gaiety and 
pleasure was concerned. ‘Miss Nina,' she exclaimed, 
‘you going to wear your French new dress to the dance 1 
That’s right. I certainly would. I would for a fact. 
You let me get it. I know just where it hang in the 
closet,' 

'No, Rhoda/ Nina Henry told her; ‘I'll get it. I only 
want you to help me settle the skirt. Maybe hook it in 
the back. I forget exactly how it does go on/ She went 
into a deep closet, where a long row of dresses, some in 
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glazed cotton bags, hung from a pole, and almost 
religiously bore out a dinner dress of black tulle and 
satin. ‘ I must put it on very carefully, Rhoda,' she 
proceeded. ' The French make things to fit. There won’t 
be much left over.' Rhoda, in a tone that might have 
supported a holy invocation, said: ‘Yes, m J m! ’ Nina 
Henry continued: ‘ You know, Rhoda, that is the first 
French dress I’ve ever had. I mean really French. 
I’ve had French models, of course, but they were only 
copies, made to sell in American stores. This comes right 
from Paris. Mrs. Gow brought it back for me.' 

It was, Rhoda said, bound to be fine if Mrs. Gow had 
any concerns with it. ' I expect it will look good on,’ she 
added. It was evident that Rhoda was conscious of a 
disagreement between what she thought such a dress 
should be and the actual thing before her. ' It had better 
be fine,' Nina Henry told her. When she was unusually 
stirred, Nina talked very openly to Rhoda about such 
details as dresses. She had had her for nine years, and 
she owned a very real affection for Rhoda's warmly 
loyal and uncomplaining being. ' It had better be. Mr. 
Wilson paid five hundred dollars for it.' Rhoda’s surprise 
was wholly satisfactory. ‘Miss Nina! Five hundred 
dollars. For that slimpy black dress. Miss Nina, that’s 
an awful price. Mr. Wilson is surely good to you.' 
Nina Henry agreed with her. ’He is, isn’t he? But Mr. 
Wilson is good to all of us, Rhoda, He is good to you 
and Harriet.’ He certainly was, Rhoda went on. ‘ Never 
had my hands on a dress before cost five hundred dollars. 
Here, let me ease it down on you. It’s a little tight to 
get in it.' A sharp fear struck Nina—perhaps Ishtarre had 
made it too tight. If it didn't fit after all her waiting and 
trouble and expense she couldn't bear it. She grew 
irritable with Rhoda. ‘You mustn't pull it,’ she cried; 
‘you are tearing the slip/ 
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Rhoda stepped back from Nina. It did look neat, the 
servant reassured her. ' If you just had some red roses,' 
she continued, ’or pinned one of those glass sprays on 
your shoulder, it would bring it out. I expect you’ll have 
a bright handkerchief in your bracelet like you do.’ Nina 
Henry said: ‘Thank you, Rhoda. That is all. After you 
fix the things for the cocktails you can go. You had better 
make some caviare sandwiches. Remember, little ones. 
Mr. Wilson will get the ice.' Her voice was calm, but she 
was so excited she thought it must tremble or fail her 
altogether. She wanted to be alone. Nina had had an 
amazing glimpse of herself in the black dress Ishtarrc had 
made in Paris. It was, as Rhoda had hinted, plain, 
severe really—a tightly fitted satin bodice caught in 
points on each shoulder and a very full tulle skirt, not 
so short as it might have been, with a dip at the left 
side. That was how Nina Henry would have described 
it, but her words would have meant nothing. It meant 
nothing at all to speak of the dress as a dress. An affair 
of satin tulle. It was like an effect of magic—Nina 
scarcely recognized herself. 

She had not, she realized, done her hair, and she forced 
herself to sit again before the reducing mirror of her 
dressing-table. Her hair, to her great amazement, 
went up admirably and at once. It was nice hair, ashen 
in colour—what, she understood, the French called 
cendre —but now it had short ends, particularly around 
her forehead, that often made trouble for her. 

Nina Henry studied herself with an acute feminine 
comprehension mingled with an intense emotional 
disturbance. That, she told herself, was ridiculous. 
But in the face of everything her excitement continued. 
This was not the first good or becoming or simply 
expensive dress she had owned. It was more expensive 
than any of her others had ever been; it was, as well, 
the most civilized dress that had ever gone on her back; 
but those phrases, too, really meant nothing. It was 
at once true and unimportant to say that it was the most 
becoming dress she had ever worn. Ishtarre had not 
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merely made her look her best; he had made her seem 
different. 

It was, Nina Henry thought, the line. Yes, that was it. 
Any dressmaker could put colours together, but 
practically none, none but the very best, could have 
given her the continuous grace, the single flowing curve, 
that began at her shoulder and swept down to her ankles. 
Her face was affected, changed, as well—it seemed to 
Nina that her chin was sharper, her throat firmer, than 
they had been only the shortest while before. The 
flecks of green and brown at the irises of her grey eyes 
were brought out. Her whole face was more pointed, 
more vivid, than she remembered it. Her ashen- 
coloured hair was filled with glints like cold burnished 
metal. Nina gasped a little. She didn't know if she liked 
it. She had looked into a mirror and, after more than 
forty years, found there a stranger in place of herself. 
Fundamentally Nina Henry was sensible, she was with¬ 
out any trace of hysteria or vague romantic sentimental¬ 
ity, and most of her feeling she was ready to disregard at 
the moment of its appearance. In spite of that the 
effect of her appearance remained. She turned suddenly, 
slowly with grace, before the glass, and the line that was 
her body swayed and balanced like a slender column of 
water in the air. Her hips, always gracefully slim, were 
now cunningly rounded, at once slight and insisted 
upon. Her waist was both firm and delicate. Her 
breasts were moulded into a frank perfection. 

She sat down. If that is what a dress will do to you, 
Nina said to herself, it is all wrong. It isn’t fair. It’s 
immoral. She thought of old dresses, dresses she had 
worn even before her marriage, and of dresses she had 
owned in the first years of her life with Wilson Henry. 
Simple dresses. Frightful dresses. Dresses she had liked, 
wanted, at first, and then come to hate. Nina thought of 
the dress she had worn to her first dance, a Scotch plaid 
silk, without sleeves, but with great standing ruffles 
on her shoulders. The mere thought of it overcame her 
with horror. She recalled the affair she had worn away 
from her wedding, a soft brown cloth skirt with a 
checkered bolero. The hem of her skirt was below her 
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ankles. Sitting now in the tulle and satin dinner dress, 
she could practically see her own knees. Nina stopped, 
amazed at the realization of what she had worn under 
the brown effect with the bolero—an undershirt and 
closed cotton drawers, a chemise, a corset tHat reached, 
steel boned, from beneath her amis almost to her knees, 
a corset cover, stockings that were tlie reverse of sheer, 
and one and perhaps two petticoats. She remembered 
knitted petticoats and flannel petticoats worked with 
buttonholing, linen petticoats like starched towelling. 

It was all very different now, she reflected, and 
infinitely more becoming and comfortable. At least you 
could look the way you were. You could look what you 
were. She gazed again quickly at her reflection, and the 
whiteness of her shoulders startled her. dhe simple 
complication of their curves and faintly shadowed 
hollows fascinated even her. Nina’s varied sensations 
merged into a general feeling of satisfaction. A sense of 
power. A renewed vitality swept through her. She 
thought; I am not a particle old yet, I won’t begin 
to get old for years. I have never looked better, I have 
never looked so well, in all my life. This is what 1 ought 
to look like. I will never bother with other dressmakers 
again. I'll begin and go to Paris every summer and get 
everything from Ishtarre. Nina was doubly glad now 
that Wilson was so successful, that he could make so 
much money. In a year, he had assured her, they would 
have a great deal more. 

It wasn’t simply that her appearance, her face and 
figure, were changed; her mind, her attitude towards the 
whole world, were different. She was more secure. She 
was not harassed by a hundred small things. It was 
necessary, Nina Henry informed herself, for a woman 
to look as well as possible. For a woman to look well 
was quite as important as being good. It was the same 
as being good. The women who bothered about the 
meaning of life, or who struggled against it, were either 
ignorant or idiotic. It was perfectly plain what life was 
about. It was about men and women. Men with women. 
Nina added, women with children. She did not, however, 
care very greatly about that. Children were incidental. 
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Perhaps they hadn't been once, but they were now. 
Or if they still were everything, all the purpose and 
meaning there were in life, that changed nothing. It 
simply made her conviction stronger. Then dresses 
from Ishtarre were more important than ever. How, 
without them, could you get the best, the most desirable, 
men ? 

Nina was amazed at her intelligence, at the depth of 
her understanding. Often when Wilson was annoyed 
at her—usually, the truth was, after he had made 
some mistake—he complained about her stupidity; 
and now, although probably he would never realize it, 
it turned out she wasn’t stupid at all. There were 
different kinds of knowledge—Wilson's and hers; and 
because hers was different, that did not have to mean it 
was inferior. Nina rose sharply, and, with a blue Lalique 
atomizer with a gilt top, she spread an impalpable mist of 
perfume on her hair; she put a dab of perfume at the 
lobe of each car; then she secured a diaphanous hand¬ 
kerchief—not the bright affair Rhoda had hoped for— 
in one of her four jewelled bracelets. Nina wished now 
that Wilson would come; she was entirely dressed, and 
she wanted to talk to someone. Anyhow it was nearly 
seven o’clock and they had to be back at the Country 
Club before eight. 

Her sense of excitement and mental elevation 
increased. She moved away from the long mirror in 
the bathroom door gazing at her diminishing reflection. 
The qualities that had amazed and stirred her were, if 
anything, more potent than - before. There was an 
additional pride, an arrogant swing, in her bearing. 
Even her walking was different—it was like the slow 
part of a Spanish dance. Nina Henry laughed happily 
at the nonsense in her mind, but she stamped her heel 
in a pictorial obedience to her spirit. 
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A voice behind her suddenly said What are you doing, 
Nina, if anything?' She replied: /Wasting myself on 
the air and then on you.’ dliat, Wilson Henry told her, 
was pretty fresh. He literally dropped into a deep chair. 
‘I'm tired as hell,' he admitted, Wilson was a heavy 
man, with a high-coloured young-appearing face and 
brown hair streaked with grey. He looked tire d, 
reflected, in exactly the way a child would, bolt all 
day,' he continued; “in the morning and afternoon 
I can’t do it any more. I can't for a fact. And what 
golf! Not a drive and not a putt and nothing much 
between.’ Nina asked: ‘How did Mary play. Wilson 
replied: ’ The way she would, always straight and in the 
course. But you know without asking* Mary ^ 

all alike. Always. God, my legs ache.” Nina reminded 
him that it was, practically, the first golf he had played 
that year. ‘You haven't been exercising. You 11 icel 
better when you have had a bath and a drink. He tol 
her that he had had the drink already. One. 1 see 
Rhoda's gone. Did you tell her to leave the things for 
cocktails?’ Nina nodded. ‘If you will get the ice. 
The thing to do, Wilson instructed her, was to have 
Rhoda or Harriet crack ice and leave it in a bowl in 
the refrigerator. It wouldn’t hurt him, Nina Henry 

observed, to crack a little ice. 

' It wouldn't hurt Rhoda, either,’ he answered vigor¬ 
ously. ‘The servants in this house do practically nothing. 
The damn blacks are always sitting around smoking 
cigarettes. Nina, if I managed my affairs as badly as you 
run yours, in a year we wouldn t ^ave a cen . , in ^ 

sighed. ‘If I were you, Wilson, I wouldn t bother about 
my affairs. Not as long as you are really comfortable. 
You are comfortable, aren't you?' She waited, but he 
made no reply. ‘Wilson, I asked if you were comfort¬ 
able.' She stood gazing down into his face. Jesus 
Christ!' he said at last; ‘don't bother me. I told youi I 
was tired.’ He reached up a hand towards her, . . , 
drew back. ‘When you ask me anything, s e remin e 
him, ‘ I have to answer it. You keep at me if it takes a 
week. After all, I simply wanted to find out if you 

were comfortable.' 
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'Of course I’m comfortable,* he said. He looked at 
her with an obvious appreciation. ‘Isn’t that a new 
dress?' he asked. 

"Its the newest dress you ever saw,' she replied with 
spirit. It s the dress Mary Gow brought me from Paris, 
and it cost five hundred dollars. You have just got to like 
it. Wilson Henry studied her with a lined brow. Nina 
turned in a circle before him. When he did speak he 
reminded Nina of Rhoda. ’ Do you think there is enough 
of it for five hundred dollars?’ Nina, resolved to be 
calm, spoke in a restrained voice. ' It’s the longest dress 
I've had on for years.’ He did not mean that. ‘ I mean 
there doesn't seem to me to be much to it, just a waist 
and skirt. Dresses, Nina reminded him, frequently 
were no more than a waist and a skirt. The lines in his 
forehead remained. ‘It's queer about it,' he went on; 
* it isn’t short, and it’s not specially low, but it's the 
shortest and lowest dress I ever saw. If you see what 
I mean. Nina did, of course, see exactly what he meant, 
but she had no faint intention of admitting it. 4 You are 
talking nonsense, she informed him. ‘I’m sorry if you 
don't like it. It cost so much.* 

‘You’ll have to decide what it's worth,’ Wilson told 
her, with a swift indifference. * I suppose I ’ll have to have 
my bath.* He pulled a thin clear yellow sweater over his 
head. Mary and I had a hundred and four,’ he went on, 
about the golf. ‘If it hadn't been for her we’d have had 
four hundred and one. Joel and Catherine Pryne weren’t 
much better. He sank a mashie shot or they would have 
been a hundred. Catherine, of course, isn’t any good at 
all. She ought to stay home and play golf instead of 
going to France so much.’ Nina replied: ’Perhaps she 
likes Paris better than golf. Some women do.* Wilson 
paused in his undressing and scrutinized her. 'You 
certainly are fresh to-day,* he repeated. 4 You ought to 

be glad I am, Nina said; 4 glad I can be. After so 
many years.’ 

' Nonsense,' Wilson told her; ‘you have no troubles at 
all. You have nothing to do but be happy. You don’t 
look a bit older than you did ten years ago. That is,’ he 
qualified his assertion, * you would look as young if you 
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didn’t insist on dieting.' Nina exclaimed at once: 
‘Wilson, do we have to go on with that now?' It was 
useless. She knew it would be. He paused in one golf 
stocking and his drawers. * I don’t go on. You do. I 
told you about this dieting, and Doctor Valentine has 
warned you. If you get sick you’ll go. You haven’t 
anything in you to keep you warm and alive. After all, 
you’re not twenty, you are forty, and when a woman is 
forty she must have some fat on her hips. It isn’t natural 
not to. It isn’t even becoming. But we can forget that, 
we can forget it and talk about your face. That is where 
your dieting shows. If you want to seem really young, 
you couldn’t be wronger. Your face is all drawn,* 
Wilson Henry asserted. ’Ask anyone. Look in the 
mirror.’ 

‘I don’t believe it’s bad as that, Wilson/ she replied. 
I really don’t. I don’t believe you think my face is all 
drawn.' He avoided her voice and gaze. 'I've told you/ 
he said, addressing himself to the clothes that were still 
on him. ‘If you look old, it’s your own fault.’ Wilson 
sank back into his chair, his spectacles in his hand, his 
eyes closed. Nina gazed at him thoughtfully. Wilson 
was forty-seven—no, forty-eight; he had a nice body, 
freshly coloured like his face, but his stomach was too 
big. He was, now, really fat. It spoiled his appearance. 
They had been married twenty-one years; twenty-one 
years ago Wilson had been thin, thin and hard and endur¬ 
ing, He was working then in his father’s lumber yard— 
a boy in beautiful condition. Tireless. But now, when 
it wasn’t actually necessary, he had a great big stomach. 
A round and pink and thoroughly spoiled stomach. 
Wilson liked food and, especially, he liked things to 
drink, beer and cocktails in summer, and cocktails 
and whisky in winter. Wilson drank, the truth was, a 
great deal, but, then, nearly everyone Nina knew drank 
a great deal, and he managed it extremely well. He was 
very seldom drunk. But it did make him fat. 

'You had better hurry up/ she reminded him. 

Yes, when she had married Wilson he was thin and 
splendid and tireless. But almost at once he had ignored 
all that. He had given up hard work and, except for golf, 
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physical exercise. He had left the lumber yard, the 
lumber itself, for the office; and then, when his father 
died, the direction of the whole activity had been trans¬ 
ferred to him. Wilson had no brothers, but two sisters, 
one in London and one in Oregon among the Douglas 
firs, and his responsibility was multiplied by three. 
He met it successfully, Nina acknowledged; Wilson 
had shown himself to be as able as his father; he made 
more than enough money for them all—this had some¬ 
thing to do with a greatly improved composition 
insulating and building board—and she could buy her 
dresses from Ishtarre; but suddenly she doubted the 
desirability of what had happened to Wilson. Personally. 
For example, his stomach. Wouldn’t it have been better 
for him, for both of them, if he had remained handsomely 
thin? Hadn’t he paid too much for his success? Hadn't 
it taken too much away from him? 

Naturally, she liked it; in a purely selfish way. She 
loved it—the dress she had on and all the other luxurious 
circumstances of her life—but wouldn’t it be better to 
love Wilson? Nina was absolutely amazed at the form 
her question took. She did love Wilson, she told herself 
sharply. There was no answering assent. Nina remem¬ 
bered, instead, her early feeling for him. Another 
realization came to her—it was more than a year 
since she had, in the phrase and sense common to their 
world, slept with Wilson. But that, she argued, had little 
if anything to do with love. Love and passion were, or, 
rather, they could be, totally different. She met her 
own thoughts with an unassuring heaviness of heart. 
She must not, she reminded herself, lose all her gaiety 
before the night had^even begun. 


Wilson, in an India silk dressing-gown she had bought 
for him, his hair on end, came back into their room. ‘ I 
can’t find my spectacles,' he complained. Nine looked 
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for them. 'Here they are, on tHe bed where you left 
them.' -She gave the spectacles to him. 'Naturally,' 
he said, 'no one else left them there.’ She ignored that, 
unable to escape yet from the power of her thoughts. 
Probably if Wilson had been better in the early days 
of their marriage, so had she. In the days, the truth was, 
when she hadn't needed dresses by Ishtarre. Her mind 
was getting as dark as a thunder-cloud. ' 1 wish you’d 
hurry/ she said; ' I want a cocktail. 1 have made up my 
mind, Wilson, to have a wonderful time to-night. 1 
don't know how, if you ask me, or with who, but I'm 
going to just the same. I hope you won’t mind.' lie 
replied promptly, busy with his studs and a stiff shirt. 
'Oh no, why should I? Of course not. My to it. I 
wanted to ask you this, Nina—do you think Francis 
Ambler will step in for a cocktail before dinner? You 
know he very often does.” 

' He said something about it,’ Nina replied. ' If he had 
time. It depended on the golf. But why?' Wilson Henry 
stood before her, his waistcoat in a hand. 'If he did/ he 
explained, * I thought he could drive you over to the 
club. I saw Cora this afternoon, and she told me that 
damned car of hers had broken down again. She was 
going to get a hack to come to the dinner. I said that 
was nonsense. Someone we knew could bring her. Then 
I thought if Francis did stop here, and he was willing 
to take you, I mean if you didn't mind, why, I might go 
for Cora and Anna Louise. I hear there is a young dinner 
at the club too/ Yes, Nina said, there was a young 
dinner—the Baches were having it for Faith. * Acton 
and Cordelia are going. Of course, Wilson, you must take 
Cora and Anna Louise. It doesn't make a particle of 
difference if Francis can't stop. I’ll drive myself in the 
Ford/ That annoyed Wilson Henry. 

‘You will do nothing of the kind! I didn't say a word 
about your going to the club alone. I won't have that 
for a minute. I said if Francis did come, and you had a 
way to get there, it would be polite if I stopped for Cora.' 
Wilson's face was flushed with the energy of his resent¬ 
ment. 'Don't get excited/ Nina advised him lightly; 
'and do get your waistcoat on. I told you I wanted a 
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drink. I often go to the club alone, and I can’t think 
why you are suddenly so upset about it. That is a dread¬ 
ful car Cora has—it would be nice if you’d buy her a 
new one.’ 

1 Why, Nina!' he exclaimed, ‘ that was a very generous 
thought. I would never have dreamed of such a thing. I 
wonder, darling, if it is possible. I mean if Cora would 
let me. No one needs to say we gave it to her. Cora 
could order it.’ He came up to her and kissed her on the 
hair above an ear. Nina Henry barely succeeded in 
hiding her amazement. She had not been serious about 
Wilson's giving Cora Lisher an automobile. She had 
suggested it carelessly. * It would be quite easy,' she said 
mechanically. So Wilson’s affair with Cora was serious I 
It was complete. Wilson had admitted that. He didn’t 
realize it, but he had given Cora completely away. Nina 
was shocked, really, at her absence of any strong feeling. 
She had hardly more than a curiosity, an interested 
surprise, at the discovery that Wilson and Cora were 
physically involved in each other. She couldn’t honestly 
discover that she even objected to it. She had, naturally, 
more than the automobile to support her conclusions— 
Wilson's attitude on a hundred occasions, his sudden 
insistence on an exaggerated conventionality wherever 
Cora and herself were concerned, his manner only a 
few moments ago. The automobile had made it all 
unavoidably clear to her, it brought her to a conclusion 
wholly apparent. 

'It won't do,’ he said after a long silence. 

'What won't do?' Nina asked. 

He stared at her in a quick anger, 'What do you 
mean?' he demanded. 'I can't understand you at all. 
First you make what sounded like a very pleasant 
suggestion and then you pretend to forget all about it. 
I don’t mind telling you what won’t do, if that’s it. 
It is impossible for me to give Cora an automobile. 
In tliis town. They'd find out over night.' His voice was 
bitter. ' What they would say about her would be enough. 
I hope I’ve made it plain to you.’ Nina said calmly: 
‘Perfectly plain. I had forgotten all about the car. To 
be quite honest with you, I didn’t think you’d be serious. 
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I wasn’t. I don't mind your giving Cora a car, don’t 
misunderstand that, it simply hadn’t occurred to me 
you might. Or that she would take it.’ 

Wilson, whose back was towards her, busied himself 
with his tie. ‘ My fingers are so stiff from golf I can’t tie 
my tie,’ he asserted. When he turned he was entirely 
composed. 'We’ll forget about the automobile,' lie pro- 
ceeded. ‘If we get one it will be for you and not the 
Lishers, mother and daughter. I'll telephone Cora 1 
won't be able to get her.’ Nina contradicted him flatly. 
'You will do nothing of the kind. You must get her. I’m 
certain Francis will stop, and if he doesn’t, don’t be silly. 
I've driven myself to the club a hundred times. It’s 
just back of us, Wilson. You sound as if the Country 
Club were really in the country.' Putting on his coat, 
occupied with a handkerchief, lie said that, since Nina 
insisted, he would let Francis take her. Everything, for 
Wilson, it was evident, was superbly settled. Nina 
wondered if, actually, it could be said that she had 
insisted on going with Francis Ambler. That conclusion 
was so like Wilson. No matter how doubtfullv a con- 
versation started for him it always ended with his 
complete contentment. He was logical to a point and 
then he invariably deserted logic for comfort. Peace. 
It was a marvellous ability, Nina told herself. Wilson 
must have been deeply moved to commit himself to 
Cora Lisher. Nina considered her very exhaustively. 

Cora—she had been a Cora Bellet—came from Cedar- 
town, a place in Georgia about which Nina knew 
nothing; she had met Thomas Lisher there—he had 
gone south in a useless search for health—and promptly 
married him; anyhow, Thomas had brought her back 
to Eastlake; and there, after a very short time, he died 
and left Cora with a daughter less than a year old. That 
had happened—Nina measured it by Anna Louise's 
age—nearly twenty years ago. Cora, for, Nina Henry 
was certain, the most sensible reasons, practically never 
went back to Georgia; she stayed, with a very small 
annual sum of money indeed, in the North. In her 
husband's town. She was a tall woman, very straight, 
with uncomfortably bright eyes and absolutely black 
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hair. Her cheeks held a high natural colour, and it was 
said there was Indian blood in her. Certainly this, 
judged by her appearance, was not unreasonable. 
Anna I.ouisc, however, was as pale in colour as her 
mother was dark; she was, except for her extreme 
prettiness, a Lisher, a family at once old to the town of 
Eastlake and inherently unimpressive. The Lishers 
were a part of Eastlake; that was their inalienable 
heritage, but it was privately agreed that they possessed 
nothing more. Even the house Thomas Lisher had 
left his wife, in the old but wrong end of the town—as 
far as possible from the Country Club—was both reput¬ 
able and incurably commonplace. 

Cora, Nina realized, was neither liked nor disliked; 
she was, more than anything, simply accepted. She was, 
naturally, a member of the Country Club; she played 
at golf; she went to a sufficient number of parties. 
Cora danced very nicely. Aside from that, and what 
Wilson, in occasional bursts of confidence, had told her, 
Nina knew nothing about her. It was clear, however, 
that she wasn't gay. Nina had heard, too, that Cora 
had an unreasonable love—it rose to adoration—for her 
daughter. If, Nina thought, she were a man, she wouldn't 
choose to have an affair with Cora Lisher. She was 
certain of that. Cora’s feelings were too deep; they 
were—perhaps because of the reputed Indian blood— 
too unpredictable; she was uncomfortably serious 
rather than gay. She might be even that, though, in 
a pretty determined way, if she had more money. If, 
for example, she could have a new automobile occasion¬ 
ally. Wilson Henry asked; ‘What are you thinking 
about?' She gazed up at him, confused, and then quickly 
gathered her thoughts. ‘My new dress,* she told him. 
‘Or perhaps it was a drink.' He said impatiently: 
‘ Well, I am ready. What are we waiting for? * She smiled 
at him and rose, conscious of the tulle skirt settling and 
swinging about her knees. ‘For me, of course,’ she 
replied. 
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Both of their children, Nina was surprised to find, were 
still downstairs. ‘ You'd better hurry,’ she said to them 
generally; 'you'll be late for Faith's dinner.’ How, 
Acton asked, would they be late? ‘We are not having 
drinks, it’s a club dinner, and they won’t serve it before 
the older ones get there.’ Cordelia rose from the stool 
by the radio. ‘Mother,’ she exclaimed. I'm simply 
crushed with admiration! It’s the dress from Pans 
that Mrs. Gow brought, of course.’ Nina admitted that 
her dress was the one Cordelia meant. ’I’m so proud 
of you I can scarcely breathe,’ Cordelia went on. 'Your 
figure, if you are supposed to speak of your mother's 
figure, is miraculous. Darling, what a sensation you 
are and will be.' She was, Acton said, making a great 
deal of noise, ‘ Mother always looks well,’ he continued; 
‘personally I don’t think your excitement is too 
flattering.’ He gazed at Nina calmly. ’No better 
than usual,' he decided; 'maybe not quite up to 
her very best.' Cordelia implored him not to be 
an idiot. She was a very vigorous girl, with a large 
but still unemphasized body, and a face bright and 
animated like her father’s. ' Don’t be an idiot,’ she told 
Acton. ‘ Specially don't expose your ignorance. There 
are a number of things you haven’t learned yet at 
Princeton.' 

Acton was unmoved. ’ I might even say I don’t 
actually like it,’ he proceeded. 4 It makes mother look 
a little too public. That comes pretty near to the wrong 
idea.* Cordelia was scornful. ‘You say it does! Well, 
that isn't what you mean at all, but you are so innocent 
you don't know it. What you mean is you want her to 
to be only a mother. It upsets you when she steps out. 
There, in a word, is your trouble, Acton. I must say it 
is very like you,* Acton Henry looked at his sister slowly 
and carefully. He was nineteen and, Nina thought, 
wholly resembled her own family. He was slight and 
dark, and drew his reflections, his decisions, from a deep 
inner being rather than from what he found around him. 
Acton's first year at Princeton University had been 
both a personal and an academic success. ‘You are losing 
your girlish charm,’ he informed Cordelia; ' soon all you 
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will h ave left, except a ton or two of body, is feminine 
arrogance.' 

Cordelia answered him by turning the radio on very 
loudly. A robust voice filled the large drawing-room. 
'You're the cream in my coffee.’ Nina cried: ‘Stop it, 
Cordelia.’ Cordelia, without stopping it, reduced the 
sound to a whisper. ‘You’re the starch in my collar,’ 
the disembodied melody remotely continued. ‘You’re 
the lace in my shoe.’ Often Acton and Cordelia got 
what Nina called ‘beyond her'; there were moments 
when they got beyond Wilson, a more notable accom¬ 
plishment ; but she realized that, aside from a natural 
love, where their children were concerned she was 
fortunate. They were not only good, but sensible. They 
were so sensible that Nina was excessively careful about 
what she said to them. In a great many ways they knew 
more than she did. Cordelia was wiser now than Nina 
had been the day of her marriage. She had a steadier 
mind. Acton, who wasn’t smart—he wasn’t, it might 
even be, quick—had a responsible and painstaking 
intelligence. He was orderly and owned a strong sense 
of obligation. But he lacked Cordelia’s instant grasp 
of reality, her ability to dominate and direct events. 
Nina very often tried to see herself in Cordelia, but with 
almost no success. Now not only the circumstances of 
life, but character itself, she thought, was totally 
different from the times and girls of nearly thirty 
years ago. 

Except in the interests of appearance, Nina recognized, 
she engaged in little supervision of Cordelia’s life and 
activities. She issued certain superficial, purely con¬ 
ventional, demands, naturally, but there her active duty 
ended. The truth was that Cordelia took care of herself 
better than Nina could perform that office for her. 
Cordelia, too, understood this thoroughly, and she would 
have merely borne with the patience of good manners 
any arbitrary interference on her mother's part. She 
would simply have stepped aside from the heavy advice 
of authority. Cordelia, in absolute opposition to the 
past, was free to do almost exactly what she chose; 
occasionally Wilson lost his temper with her and laid 
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some severe and short-lived limitation on her actions; 
but she never gave Nina a moment's concern. Her 
daughter was so normal, her body was so healthy and 
her understanding so good, that she was free from all 
danger of premature passion or physical curiosity. 

At times Nina had wondered very seriously about the 
necessity of explaining what she heard alluded to as the 
meaning of life to Cordelia, but, consider it however she 
might, it had always been an impossibility for her. The 
limited number of words she knew describing the 
actualities of that process were, in themselves, too in¬ 
formal for use. The affairs of sex, she felt, were insepar¬ 
able from the necessities of taste ; and what represented 
good taste for Nina prohibited the discussion of such a 
subject with her daughter. She did not argue that this 
was right, Nina recognized that it might be as wrong 
as possible; it just could not be helped. She was like 
that. Or, rather, her own education, the ideas she had 
associated with, had made her like that. Nina felt that 
you discovered all such things, talked about them, with 
people of your own age, and she had no doubt that 
Cordelia profited from a sufficient discussion of them. 
She returned, thinking of her daughter, to the word 
sensible. Cordelia was more sensible than her mother 
had been. 

Wilson Henry appeared with a glass cocktail-shaker 
wrapped in a napkin in one hand and a tray with glasses, 
a plate of caviare sandwiches, in the other. He was 
obviously, again, annoyed. He could not see why Nina 
hadn’t kept Rhoda for another hour. It was absolutely 
ridiculous for them to dress for dinner and then to race 
about the kitchen. If they couldn't afford servants it 
might be different. 'If you haven't enough servants, get 
more,' he told Nina. 'We have plenty,’ she replied 
calmly; ‘you have everything and it hardly took five 
minutes. You get yourself in a fever,' Acton said. I see 
father brought three glasses. That ought to be a hint to 
you, Cordelia, I mean in the way of showing where you 
belong.* His father glanced at him briefly. ‘Probably 
Mr. Ambler will be here,’ he explained. 'Nonsense, 
Acton/ Nina added, 'your father's hands were full 
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enough, Cordelia or you can have a cocktail if you 
want.’ Acton Henry didn’t want a cocktail and Cordelia 
explained that she would drink part of her mother’s. 
She did that and made a slight grimace. ‘ In my father’s 
orchard there are many lemons,' she half chanted. 
That, Wilson told her, would be enough. 

Nina watched them, Wilson, Cordelia, and Acton, with 
an objective attention. Suddenly she saw them, not as a 
part of herself, but impersonally—a correctly dressed 
positive man in the middle age of his life, a slight quiet 
boy in a dinner jacket and white flannel trousers, a girl 
with broad shoulders and a high colour in a printed silk 
dress of cool greens. Nina saw them against the familiar 
background of their sitting-room, an old-fashioned 
chamber with a marble mantel and gilt-framed mirror, 
reaching to the ceiling, bright in modern glazed chintz, 
flowered rugs, and apricot-coloured hangings. Her detach¬ 
ment from her family was absolute. They didn’t explain 
or control or justify her. There was not, ail at once, 
enough of them. If they were a part of her they were 
not a large enough part to contain her desires or possible 
accomplishment. They had not absorbed her. However 
much she spent on them, she had a great deal more left 
to spend. Not a quarter of her, not a tenth of her, had 
gone into her living. She was so little touched, Nina 
felt, so little exhausted, that what she had accom¬ 
plished had almost no hold upon her. She still had an 
uncalculable amount to give that Wilson and Cordelia 
and Acton did not need and could not take. 

Half her life had gone and she had not begun to be 
satisfied. She wanted more sensation, more music, and 
dancing, more passion, more birth. Yes, more birth, 
with its great tearing agony. More everything! She 
grew conscious again of the soft fine texture and firm 
support of the dress Ishtarre had made. It acted upon 
her like a reassurance. It was like a promising whisper. 
Wilson Henry said to his children: ‘ I wish you wQuld 
get off. The driveway is too narrow for a lot of cars.' 
Both Acton and Cordelia kissed Nina. ‘You will be a 
whirl/ Cordelia asserted. Nina saw Wilson glancing 
privately at the watch on his wrist. ‘You go too, 
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Wilson,' she insisted. I'll come along right away.’ 
Outside, a car departed and a car arrived ‘Anyhow, 
there is Francis,' she added. ‘Now everything is quite 
perfect.' 


'You are late,' Nina said. That, Francis Ambler said, 
was silly when she remembered where he had to go to 
and come from. ‘ We were the last to get off in the tourna¬ 
ment, and when 1 left the club, Wilson was just driving 
away.' It didn't matter, Nina added; now that he was 
here. Francis kissed her on the mouth, an arm around 
her shoulders. ' You knew I'd be here as soon as possible/ 
he told her. ‘ Nina, you look marvellous. What a dress 
that is!' She walked slowly backward, so that he could 
see her better. ‘You are so satisfactory, Francis,’ she 
replied. He came up to her once more, quickly, and 
kissed her again, harder than before. ' I spoke too soon, 
Nina added; ‘now I will have to do my face over. Why 
couldn't you wait ? ’ He asked; ‘ Did you expect me not 
to kiss you? ' She smiled at him. ‘Of course not. If you 
want a cocktail, take one before it is nothing but melted 
ice. I want to go out in the kitchen and look around 
before we go. Wilson was there getting some things. 

Francis Ambler was satisfactory, Nina repeated to 
herself. He was not good-looking, but his expression was 
warm and responsive; he had brown eyes, she thought, 
like the close texture of velvet; his lower lip drooped 
with more than a suggestion of sullenness. That quality, 
however, Nina didn't bother about. Francis naturally 
was spoiled. He was, as well, fifteen years younger than 
she; but Francis had the secure bearing common to all 
rich men, and he was very much in love with her. Mrs. 
Mason Ambler and her son, Francis, were the richest 
people who had an essential part in the life of Eastlake. 
Mason Ambler had been dead more than twenty years; 
there were no other sons or daughters, no visible uncles 
and aunts; and Francis and his mother lived together in 
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an impressive stone house, set within a whole woodland, 
three miles beyond the town. He had been in love with 
Nina, she counted, since some time—it must have been 
February—before last May. 

She asked herself, in the kitchen, how long she had 
been in love with Francis. Francis, she knew, would 
answer that by saying she wasn't in love with him at all. 
He often repeated that, in moods of varying intensity, to 
her. Until now she had always contradicted it; she had 
told him again and again that she did love him; Nina 
insisted that she loved him very devotedly. She pointed 
out to him and to herself that she saw practically no one 
else. She saw no one else and she saw him all the time. 
As a matter of fact, every day when they were in East- 
lake. She was entirely happy with him. She did not want 
to be with anyone else. And those, she argued—with 
him and with herself—were the conditions of love. 
Against so much there was only one contrary fact—she 
had not been able to bring herself to live with him com¬ 
pletely. Why she hadn’t she didn’t know, she couldn't 
think. Nina was wholly candid about it, not only in her 
mind, but to Francis. She wasn’t, she thought, a prude; 
she hoped she was not a coward; she said repeatedly 
that she loved him; but it remained that the final 
proof of her feeling she withheld. 

Perhaps, she thought, shutting a refrigerator door 
Wilson had neglected, I don’t actually love Francis; it 
may be my love for him is a tender feeling and apprecia¬ 
tion that isn’t love. If that was so, she saw, something 
would have to be done about it. It was silly to keep 
talking about love, to demand the rewards and attentions 
of love from Francis, and give nothing in return. After 
all, it wouldn’t be difficult to find an opportunity for 
giving him all that he wanted. Wilson went to the city, 
thirty miles distant, practically every week-day. Her 
children were away more than they were home. Francis 
had the resources, the opportunities, of unlimited money. 
And he wasn’t, Nina insisted again, afraid. With care 
it could be said that there was no danger of any un¬ 
fortunate natural consequence. 

It was different, apparently, with Cora Lisher and 
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Wilson, and she envied them—in her own phrase—from 
the bottom of her heart. She envied them an emotion 
that had been great enough to make them ignore so 
much. Nina discovered that a profound restraint, a uni¬ 
versal distaste for movement or change, lay over every¬ 
thing in life. It took an enormous effort to make even 
the slightest different desire possible. However, that 
was not the reason for her attitude towards Francis; it 
was deeper, more mysterious. Nina Henry was especi¬ 
ally at a loss because she did not think that tlie actuality 
of Jove was overwhelmingly important. It never had 
the blasting effect on her she read about and heard 
liberally hinted at and even described. Francis was 
different from her there. 

‘ I suppose Wilson went to get Cora,' he said. 

' Her car has broken down again.' Nina waited for 
him to say more about Wilson and Cora; he didn't, and 
she was disappointed. She did not want to talk about 
them, she wanted to hear about them. ‘We ought to 
go,’ she said, Francis contradicted her: ‘We oughtn't 
to go at all. We ought to stay right here. I’m getting 
to hate the rowdy parties at the club.’ That, Nina 
replied, was nonsense. ‘You like them enormously. 
Just think how much it charms you to dance with Anna 
Louise Lisher.' That didn't upset him. ’ I like Anna 
Louise a lot,' he answered; 'there is something very 
peaceful in the Lisher blood. You know that. 1 must 
have some peaceful moments, and it's clear I am never 
going to get them with you.' 

'That is like Wilson and Acton and every other boy 
or man I ever knew—you are all so certain and so 
impatient. Everything has to happen at once, on the 
same day, with you.' Francis Ambler was in a chair, 
smoking a cigarette, and he quickly laid the cigarette 
down and sat beside Nina on a small sofa. 'That is the 
most you have ever said to me,' he told her very quietly. 
'If I want to I can think of it as a promise. Did you 
mean to say it just like that?' Nina felt her heart hurry 
its beating. ‘I must have said a great deal,' she still 
temporized with him. ‘You know what you said,' 
Francis insisted. 'I'm not trying to take advantage or 
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get you in a comer/ It might have been better if he 
had taken advantage of her, Nina thought. Just not 
asked her. She almost said: Well, why don't you? She 
didn't. Instead she fell silent. He put an arm around 
her and tilted up her chin. She didn't struggle or turn 
away from him. She shut her eyes and he kissed her 
harder and longer than ever before. She liked it enor¬ 
mously, but her head didn't swim, she knew exactly 
where she was, her senses showed no sign of being lost. 
Actually Francis held her head too far back and it hurt 
her neck. 'That hurts/ she murmured, her eyes still 
closed. 

He rose sharply. 'You are so damned cold-’ he 

began. Then evidently his sense of humour—it was very 
nice, Nina recognized—interrupted him. ‘I suppose 
every man who has no success says the woman he took a 
swing at is cold,' Francis commented. ‘You're not cold, 
Nina; I know that. You just don’t love me. In spite of 
what you said a few minutes ago. I haven't lost patience 
with you, but I am beginning to lose confidence in 
myself/ Nina said: ‘Don’t, I can’t tell you what is the 
matter with me, Francis. It will only make you mad 
again if I say I love you. But I must say it. I do love 
you. Men are impatient. You must realize that. I can 
tell you this much—I am different to-night from any¬ 
thing I have ever been before. I feel different about 
you. I realize how patient you are/ She rose and stood 
very near him. ‘ If you can wait a little longer, Francis, 
why, I think it will be all right/ 

'I believe you, Nina/ he,told her. ‘You have never 
said to me what you didn't mean. You can make your 
lips up now safely. I won't spoil them again, at least 
until after dinner.' 

In Francis Ambler's car she laid a hand on his knee. 
‘ You have been marvellous to me, Francis/ she admitted. 
'I hope you don’t mind loving me. I mean because I'm 
older. I hope I won’t hurt you/ He smiled at her, his 
ugly sensitive face full of tenderness. ' I’ll ask you again, 
Nina,* he proceeded; ‘will you marry me?’ tfer hand 
still rested on his knee and her fingers tightened over it. 
'No/ she said in a clear firm voice; * I will never do that. 
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You are too young. We will have to be happy, if we can 
be happy, this way. I mean,’ she added hastily, 'with¬ 
out marrying. I told you not to ask me again, Francis. 
Well, I mean it. We will be late and that will make 
people talk more than ever. But I don’t care to-night. 
Sometimes I do, you know that, but not to-night,' She 
sat as close to him as it was possible, her hand, the sheer 
handkerchief caught in a bracelet, unchanged from their 
contact with him. 'Just so I have you/ Francis Ambler 
said; 'I can be happy then. That’s not particularly 
modest.' 


The principal dinner-table, Nina found, was laid on the 
porch of the club-house; it was narrow and very long; 
she was certain it held more than fifty places. Inside, in 
the main room used for dancing, there was a smaller 
table surrounded by a young and very polite Eastlake— 
Faith Bache's dinner. There was a third, a round, table 
set in the small dining-room and still empty. Nina saw 
Acton and Cordelia, practically all the children she knew, 
from John Bache, who was fifteen at most, to Anna 
Louise Lisher, anyhow nineteen. People began to arrive 
more and more rapidly and gather on the porch. Every¬ 
one there was paying for his own dinner, and there had 
been no general cocktail party, but it was evident to 
Nina, from the clatter of voices, that as usual there had 
not been a general absence of cocktails. Evelyn Delaney, 
in a pale pink satin, was gayer even than ordinary. Her 
laugh sounded above all the voices and din. The pink 
satin was badly cut; it was full where it should have 
been tight, it was drawn where it should have been full. 
The result, Nina thought, was that Evelyn looked like 
^ lot of round pink cabbages. This, however, did not 
matter to Evelyn—what did matter to her were the 
facts that she had on a new pink satin dress and that 
pink was becoming to her, that it was Memorial Day, 
that she was at the beginning of a party and not at 
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home, and that she had had a successful number of 
cocktails. 

Evelyn Delaney, Nina recognised, was not very differ¬ 
ent from herself, except in the hang of their dresses. In 
reality Evelyn’s state of mind was the same as practically 
every other woman's there. They were all glad that they 
were at the Country Club and not home with the endless 
problems created by husbands and children and servants. 

It was a very amusing realization—every woman Nina 
could see was trying to escape, if only for a few hours 
from her life and her responsibilities. She saw women 
who, she knew, loved their husbands, faithful women 
she saw unfaithful women who detested the men they 
were married to; women who were totally indifferent; 
but they were all floating for the moment on a temporary 
romantic ride of gin and orange juice, relieved to be 
comparatively free. They said and looked things they 
didn't mean at men who knew they didn’t mean them; 
yet the men generously, or hopefully, helped to sustain 
the wide illusions of gaiety, of tremendous passionate 
possibilities, of improprieties soon to be realized 

The women and the men, for the most part, had 
known each other for years, since birth; the men had 
little if any actual personal charm, and no surprises, for 
the women; the men recognized that nothing, really, 
of their hinted pleasures, was possible; but the women , 
laughed and called and whispered with an appearance 
of complete abandon; the men raised their eyebrows 
and murmured things they would not have dreamed of 
saying in the morning on the street. 

Nina saw Wilson and Cora Lisher leaning with their 
backs at the porch rail. They were an exception to all 
that had been in her mind. They looked, she thought, 
very calm and satisfied. Wilson was talking in a quiet 
voice; Cora was listening with her hands caught together 
and her gaze on his face. She, too, had on black, but 
her dress was obviously cheap. It was possible that 
Cora, who had very little sense of that kind, had made 
it herself. Her stockings were too pink. Her ,slippers 
were commonplace. She was, nevertheless, decidedly 
not cheap-looking—her body was too straight and tall 
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and finely held for cheapness. Her face was strong and 
clear and without a trace, a sign, of age. She was at 
least forty. Cora looked so very quiet and moral among 
all the uproar of pretence and insinuation that Kina 
Henry was obliged to suppress what must appear to be 
an idiotic giggle. Cora Lisher and Wilson were the 
gravest people on the club-house porch. 

Joel Bache, who was Faith Bache’s father and lived 
beside the Henrys on North Avenue, stopped beside 
Nina. ’ Did you go in and see Faith’s dinner?' he in¬ 
quired. ‘The dignity would kill you. I felt like apolo¬ 
gizing to them for the noise out here or else going quietly 
home.’ Nina replied: “They are charming, but I know 
just what you mean. I am often like that with Acton 
and Cordelia. Joel, they are so—so finished. I’m not 
' sure I like it.' A sound of voices louder and more boister¬ 
ous than any before reached them from the dining-room, 
'I see,* Joel Bache commented, ‘that the young fathers 
and the young mothers are with us.’ His tone was at 
once amused and sharp. All the phases of what might be 
called Eastlake society, Nina realized, were appropriately 
gathered in the club-house—the publicly solemn and 
correct children, her own generation, and the young 
married world. She had very little liking for them; a 
scant liking and no patience. Everything they did, she 
thought, they did badly—certainly they drank badly, 
they were drunk often enough; what games they 
attempted they mostly played badly; and it was per¬ 
fectly evident that they were badly married. At least 
it was evident to her. I’m really not narrow, either, 
Nina reassured herself—they had, she insisted, a bad 
time. 

She wondered why. What had happened to all the 
people perhaps ten years younger than Wilson and her¬ 
self? Her own generation was rebellious, bored with 
actuality, but the younger generation was turbulent. It 
was bitter. It was violent! It didn't, she supposed, want 
to be bitter and violent, unhappy. Very few people, 
young or old, enjoyed a deliberate drunkenness. She 
thought again about Acton and Cordelia, about Annabel 
Gow and Joel Bache's young children. They were as 
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different as possible from Joel and herself and from 
young married individuals. It was all very strange and 
very confusing. Nina wondered why she bothered about 
it. She couldn't remember when her mind had been so 
active. Joel said: ‘You look wonderful, Nina. I am 
certain it was only yesterday you married Wilson. But 
here we arc with children grown up, anyhow in manner. 
It makes me damned mad. Nina, I don’t feel old. I 
can’t see that I look specially old. And I’m all but 
fifty. I am for a fact. In three months I'll be fifty. 
Fifty is half a hundred.’ 

‘I’d never believe it, Joel,' she assured him. ‘You 
might have married Delia only yesterday. I am sure 
our children are just something in a charade. We’ll go 
to supper in a minute and they will disappear.’ He 
gazed around in an affectation of fright. ‘Nina, I was 
afraid someone heard you call it supper. My dear child, 
it is dinner. It’s after eight o’clock now and we haven't 
had it yet either. We don't speak of supper any more. 
It is too common.’ He whispered in her ear: 'I used to 
have supper. I was brought up on it.' Joel was a little 
drunk. ‘My father,’ he said, ‘had supper, yes, and 
breakfast and dinner, in the kitchen. In Eastlake. 
What do you think of that?' Nina laughed sympa¬ 
thetically. ‘Don’t let Faith know it,’ she advised him. 
'She will leave home if you do.* He exclaimed: ‘Faith, 
why I wouldn’t care to remind Delia, my wife, of it!' 
Francis Ambler returned. 

‘George Brace just fell down the stairs to the men’s 
locker room,’ he told them. 'On the concrete floor. 
Probably they can put his ear on again at the hospital. 
We were having a drink below when he was carried in, 
Gertrude Townsend dragged Aubrey home.' Nina inter¬ 
rupted him. ‘Not before they had dinner!' Before 
dinner, Francis asserted, was exactly what he had tried 
to convey. * Lona Howett’s garters, it seems, have 
feathers, green feathers, on them, and when Aubrey 
discovered it he was tickled to such an extent that 
Gertrude took him home to recover. There is more and 
better. Someone from town—Justin didn't know him— 
asked Justin Gow to have a drink out of a flask. He 
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refused and whoever it was poured whisky all over him. 
Over Justin, remember; president of the Country Club 
and a judge and practically everything there is. He 
had to go home and change his shirt. This is a successful 
dance already.' 

Nina soon relapsed into the mood of her surround¬ 
ings. She was, actually, both happy and excited. Even 
Joel Bache had noticed her dress. Evelyn Delaney sat 
across the table from Nina. She had a strange man 
beside her. Suddenly Evelyn said sharply: 'Don’t get 
so fresh. If there isn't room enough at one table for you, 
have two tables,' The strange man was not visibly dis¬ 
concerted. This interested Nina enormously. They all 
*—the women she had been thinking about—wanted 
sensation, but they wouldn’t accept it, they would not 
allow it to touch them, when it was a possibility. Either 
they were afraid of it or of the possibilities to themselves. 
Women were, secretly, always thinking about safety. 
That was because they were, after all, practical. They 
iiad to be. God knew they didn't like it. 


‘What are you thinking about?’ Francis Ambler asked 
her. 'You are too little to know,' she told him cheer¬ 
fully. ’Where are Wilson and Cora? I can't see them.' 
At the far end of the table, Francis answered. 'You 
can't tell if they are having a good time or not because 
they always look so serious.’ Nina said that, of course, 
they were. 'But so am I. Francis, we’ll ask some people 
to the house after the dance. Wilson has four bottles of 
champagne, and this is good as any time to have them. 
He’ll bring Cora and won't mind.' Evelyn Delaney, she 
saw, looked white as death. 'Evelyn/ she said. 'Yes, 
Nina/ Evelyn replied. ‘Thank you/ She abruptly 
vanished.^ I ought to go up with her, Nina thought. 
She didn't move. Someone else was certain to be in 
the women's dressing-room, ‘ Something is missing/ the 
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strange man said. He had dark hair and an expensive- 
looking single stud in a correct shirt. 'Why/ he ex¬ 
claimed, 'it"is little Evelyn. I’ll go and bring her back/ 
Nina said: 1 Don’t. She won’t care a thing about seeing 
you/ He examined her at great length. 'I can come, 
lie said finally. ‘Just one of the bottles of champagne 
will do for me. Give the other three, and some fishes, 
to the multitude/ Francis entered the conversation. 
‘This/ he pointed out, ‘would be an excellent time for 

you to have some chicken/ 

A louder than usual uproar, a satirical cheer, really, 
came from the direction of the dining-room. * You ought 
to be in there/ Nina told Francis. ‘ Why? ’ he demanded. 
‘What have you got against me?’ She explained that 
the young fathers and mothers—Joel Bache had called 
them that in a killing voice—were his own age. That 
didn’t mean a thing, Francis Ambler insisted. ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t talk about age. It isn’t polite. You only 
succeed in making me uncomfortable/ He was, she 
realized, referring to the difference in their years. 

‘ Personally/ Nina told him, ‘ I feel so young to-night, 

I ought to be at Faith Bache's dinner. The truth is, 
Francis, you are a lot too old for me/ A great deal of 
money, she reflected, did make people seem older than 
they actually were; it gave them a power very much 
like the authority of maturity and experience; Francis, 
as a result of money, had quite as much importance in 
Eastlake as Justin Gow, 

She leaned for a second close to him. ‘I don t know 
what I’d do without you, Francis/ she half whispered. 

‘ Really. You are so solid and relieving. I am dreadfully 
fortunate to have you like me. A little/ His hand 
swiftly, secretly, touched her. It was gone. A wave of 
warmth swept up to her face. Francis stirred her more 
than ever before. Nina hadn’t known that she was 
capable of so much emotion. There was, now, no neces¬ 
sity in her to suppress it. Her dress, like a whispered 
encouragement, filled her with a light and daring spirit. 
She was marvellously confident. The strange man 
across the table, she felt, was regarding her with a hani 
and accusing eye. 'I hear music/ he said, ‘bad music, 
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but still music. Will you dance with me? ’ Before 
Francis Ambler could speak Nina said: ‘Yes. Why not? * 
She had to do something, she told herself defiantly, 
conscious of Francis's surprised and displeased gaze at 
her back. 

On tl le dancing-floor the man with her said: ‘ You are 
Mrs. Henry, I know. My name is Lea. I've never seen 
anyone whose looks I liked better than yours.’ He 
danced very well indeed, Nina discovered, and with the 
most formal correctness. ‘ I came to Eastlake to see the 
Gows, and then I came across Mrs. Delaney,’ he ex¬ 
plained. Nina spoke with a vague sense of disappoint¬ 
ment. 'I suppose Mary Gow is the best friend I have. 
Are you staying with them or are you just here for 
dinner?' Just for dinner, he replied. The dance ended. 
‘I have a car with drinks,' he told her; 'will you come 
out with me and have some?’ No, Nina said, more 
shortly than necessary, she wouldn’t. She would return 
to the table. The table was more than half empty now, 
but Francis was sitting where she had left him. ‘Well?’ 
he demanded. 'It wasn't well at all,’ she answered. 
‘He was a friend of Mary and Justin Gow's and danced 
about like Acton.' 

'You seem to be annoyed/ Francis commented. 
‘What did you expect?' Nina busied herself with a 
cigarette. 'What did you expect when you glared at 
my back?' she asked. ‘I thought he might fall down 
with you,' Francis Ambler explained. ‘You know you 
would have hated that. Do you want to dance?' Nina 
said that for the moment she wanted to sit. ' I hope 
you're not going to lose your divine humour,' Francis 
proceeded. ‘A few minutes ago you were ready to give 
me the whole world. Like a rose. You are my rose, 
Nina.' She spoke at a tangent. ‘Who did we decide 
to ask after the dance?' They hadn't decided, Francis 
pointed out. ‘I hope I'll be invited; Wilson will bring 
Cora; you will want Mary and Justin with their proper 
friend; and perhaps Evelyn for him and Joel and Delia 
Bache. That's nearly enough for three bottles of cham¬ 
pagne. The proper individual, remember, is going to 
have one for himself/ 
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‘Wouldn’t it be nice to have a drink now?’ she asked. 

Francis left her and returned almost immediately with 
a flask. He poured a moderate drink of Scotch whisky 
into her glass and a deep drink into his own. Nina 
calmly changed the glasses. ‘ You are so much like Wilson 
I could burst into tears/ she observed. 'I won’t disgrace 
you or anything. Really, I can drink more whisky than 
either Wilson or you. Women often can. And I won't 
have any water in it,' she explained. ‘ I always forget 
about that/ Francis admitted. *It’s so ridiculous. You 
can't like straight whisky. No man would drink it like 
that/ Then, she said, of course she couldn't like it. 
'Not if a man didn't. That is quite plain, isn't it, 
Francis?' He looked quickly at her, laughing. ‘What is 
the matter with you, to-night, Nina? ’ he demanded. 
‘ I have never seen you this way before. You are quite 
mad.' Wilson came up and sat with them. Go and 
dance with Anna Louise/ Nina told Francis Ambler; 
'I think Wilson is about to ask me for money/ 

‘I wish you wouldn't drink whisky so early in the 
evening/ Wilson Henry said when Francis had gone. 
‘ I think it looks like hell/ Nina asked: ’ Where is Cora?' 
Wilson said that she was dancing. ‘ Don’t you ever get 
tired of these God-damned noisy parties?' he asked. 
‘They are always the same—the same people, the same 
remarks, the same sort of drinks. Personally I am sick 
of them/ It was love, Nina told herself, Wilson's love 
for Cora j Lisher, ‘No, I’m sorry, Wilson, I like them/ 
she replied. ’ They are so gay. So much goes on/ Wilson 
gazed at her gloomily. 'It's too obvious/ he said. 'I 
thought of asking some people back to our house after¬ 
ward/ Nina added. ‘Well, don’t/ he said shortly. ‘I'll 
have enough of this row here. We'll keep it out of our 
place. Who did you think of having?" 

' The Gows and a man who had dinner with them, and 
F'rancis and the Baches, Cora too,, and Evelyn Delaney. 
She was pretty bad for a while, but I see she's dancing 
now/ Wilson relaxed. ‘Very well, darling, if you must 
have a party. What will you give them? You never let 
a servant stay in the house/ There was cheese, Nina 
replied, and tomatoes. Everybody loved sliced tomatoes 
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late at night. Half a jar of fresh caviare was left. 
‘Wilson, what will wc have to drink? I’ll be tired of 
whisky by then and I don’t like gin. We have no 
Bacardi. What does Cora like?' Wilson Henry didn't 

nr 

know. ’ She doesn't drink much, as a matter of fact. I 
guess all she gets, generally speaking, is gin. I don't 
believe she likes it much either. Hell, Nina, suppose we 
have the champagne. I can't think what we are keeping 
it for. We can get more for Acton’s and Cordelia’s 
weddings.' Nina said: ‘We would have to anyhow. If 
you want to have the champagne, Wilson, why, have it. 
We could drink whisky sours.' 

'We could, but we won't,' Wilson said firmly. ‘When 
I suggest champagne you talk about whisky sours. If 
I don't want to save it, there is no reason for you to 
bother. I should think you'd like to give the Gows 
champagne. Specially if they have a friend with them.’ 
They were certain, Nina told herself, to have cham¬ 
pagne. But not for the Gows. 'That is very generous of 
you, Wilson,'she said. Nina finished her whisky. ‘Cora 
is dancing with that Emory man,' she went on. ‘If it 
was me and you didn't cut in I'd be done with you.' 
Wilson Henry got quickly to his feet. ‘I don’t see how 
he got into the club,' Wilson asserted, ‘ but I will come 
near seeing how he gets out.' 


Francis Ambler danced with her. ‘I like to know that 
you are tremendously popular,' he said, ' but at the same 
time it would be nice to dance once around the room 
with you without someone cutting in.' Nina was in a 
glow of triumph. It was very nearly midnight and she 
had not, it seemed to her, stopped dancing for a moment 
—men who always danced with her cut in more than 
once, men who sometimes danced with her without an 
exception gave themselves that privilege again, men who 
had never danced with her before kept her continuously 
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turning. Nina was certain that she had never, never, 
had such a good time before. The successes of her girl¬ 
hood were pale compared with this. She saw other 
women of her own age, far from unattractive, sitting 
through dance after dance, or moving with a largely 
assumed pleasure to the music in the arms of long 
familiar men and husbands. Usually, Nina realized, 
she resembled them more than she did her present 
self—everyone, practically, complimented Nina on her 
appearance. What, especially, engaged her was the fact, 
uncommon to all her experience, that men rather than 
women spoke of her dress and praised it. 

It was, of course, the dress that changed her; Nina 
was confident of that; it gave her what she described to 
herself as an air; yet she was unable to see how a mere 
dress, however perfect, could have affected her whole 
mind as well as her appearance. The man with the Gows 
—his name, she recalled, was Lea—cut in on Francis. 
He said: 'Against my better judgment I am obliged to 
tell you that you are a sweet affair. It’s a mistake to say 
that, because no man ever has the slightest success with 
a woman he is polite to.' Nina contradicted him. ‘Some 
men think that, or, rather, they say it, but it's not true 
at all. It simply isn’t. Women always like to hear nice 
things about themselves. They like to be treated with 
consideration.' Lea replied briefly: ‘They do like hell. 
If I had the frightful luck to fall in love and was chained 
to the spot, I mean if I couldn't break away, I'd wade 
into my darling with both fists. ' That was, Nina 
insisted, silly. ‘You're not married, of course.' He was 
not! 'I am much too young,' he began; 'just thirty- 
nine-' 

Thomas Benn cut in on them. ‘What do you think,' 
Nina began; ‘ you are the president of a bank and terribly 
good-looking and sweet and women fall for you like 
nothing human—do they, I mean women, like to be 
treated badly?' Acton Henry interrupted her inquiry. 
‘ Mother,’ he said coolly, dancing with his cultivated stiff 
formality, ‘you are having what might be called a big 
time. I think you ought to keep pretty restrained about 
it. If you see what I mean.’ Nina said that she didn’t. 
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‘I do see, dearest, that you mean well,' she added. ‘You 
can't upset me with that/ he told her. * I don’t mind it at 
all. For some reason or other you are very conspicuous 
to-night.’ Nina replied: 'Really, Acton, that is a little 
too much. I don't mind our being equals in a way, but 
I do object to being patronized/ He grew very formal, 
rigid in manner; killingly masculine, Nina thought. ' It’s 
plain you want to misunderstand me/ Acton proceeded. 
I am sorry I spoke about any of it.' He fixed his gaze 
away from her. 'Acton/ she admitted, ‘you dance per¬ 
fectly, and I love it, but the truth is I’m dead. I'll have 
to rest for a minute. Suppose we go out to the dining¬ 
room and get some water/ Mary Gow stopped her. 
‘Heavens, Nina!’ she exclaimed, 'do sit down for a 
moment. You are beginning to look like a top, I want 
to talk to you. We're on the porch/ Nina Henry nodded 
over her shoulder. 

The porch, open after its long winter casing of glass, 
was seductive with the perfection of a hot night in May; 
it was crowded, and Justin Gow had trouble finding 
Nina a chair. She said at once: 'Mary, I want you both 
to come to our house wdien this is over. Wilson is going 
to have his champagne/ Mary Gow said it would be 
impossible. 'That’s what I want to talk about. I have 
had really a dreadful evening. In a small way. Chalke, 
my brother, got here to-day from Cuba/ She must 
bring her brother, Nina added. Oh yes, and the Mr. Lea 
who was with them. Mary repeated: ’That is what I 
want to talk about. It’s plain you don't remember 
Chalke or you wouldn't suggest bringing him to a party. 

I will send Charles Lea though. My dear, Chalke-' 

Words apparently failed her. ‘He comes to see us 
perhaps every ten years. I remember now you were 
away the last time. Just after the war began. Why 
he does it I can't think, for nothing in America pleases 
him. He is frightful. Of course, Justin loves it. Chalke 
always brings quantities of rum and cigars and they sit 
and drink and complain until I think I'll go mad. They 
are both what Chalke calls historical-minded. You may 
be glad you're not. It means that you don't believe a 
thing. Simply nothing. They get worse, if that's possible, 
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when anyone steps in. My hair is grey now. To-morrow 
it will be white.’ 

Nina could see that Mary Gow was harassed. This 
was another side of the universal difficulty of men. 
'The Ishtarre dress does very well/ Mary commented. 
Nina replied: 'If I could look like anybody else I’d 
choose you. Mary/ Mary Gow was older than Nina; 
practically speaking she was fifty; she made no effort 
to evade her age; and yet—as a result of this, Wilson 
declared—her appearance was always exactly right. 
Mary’s hair was streaked with grey, her face—she was 
a sensitive woman—was deeply lined by feeling; her 
figure was not especially good, her hips were frankly 
heavy; but none of that appeared to matter. Mary’s 
clothes, Nina realized, were always beautiful; Wilson 
couldn’t yet begin to give her what Justin gave Mary; 
but it was not Mary Gow’s clothes that created her, 
Nina was certain of that. It was, she told herself with¬ 
out exactly knowing what she meant, Mary’s spirit 
that filled her with a tranquil charm, potent like the 
actuality of physical beauty. Men generally, however, 
were not conscious of it. A few who knew her, Nina 
realized, would do anything in their power for Mary 
Gow; everyone admired her, yet to-night as usual she 
had danced very little. Men liked her, but she did not 
attract men. She didn't, actually, want to. 

'Chalke usually stays a month/ Mary was saying. 

1 We want Wilson and you to come to dinner as soon as 
you can, naturally, but I warn you it will be terrible. 
Simply nothing is right. Religion—well! He can hardly 
even speak of the United States. Since the war and 
prohibition. When he doesn’t come here, he goes to the 
funniest places. Places you never heard of. Last summer 
he went to Crete. If you know where Crete is, you are 
smarter than I ever hope to be. And Asia Minor! 
Jerusalem is in Asia Minor, Nina; would you have 
guessed that? Justin is going back to the house now, and, 
of course, I will go with him/ Nina answered: 'Why 
of course? You don't have to go. Stay and talk to me. 
Let Justin leave and come with us/ 

'I suppose that’s what I should do/ Mary agreed. 
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'Justin wouldn't stop me for an instant. And yet I 
won't, Nina. You know I won’t. But I can't tell you 
why. Can you tell me? ’ Nina said it was habit. ‘Justin 
may not say much, but he expects a lot, Mary. 1 suppose, 
though, all men do. The thing is you’re too good a wife. 
You make trouble for all the women around you.' 
Roderick Wade, who, appropriately, had been at the 
dinner with the young married world, stopped before 
Nina. 'Mrs. Henry,’ he said with a slight bow, ‘I'd 
like to dance with you.' Nina was so startled that she 
rose mechanically. Mary called after her: 'I'll telephone 
what night.’ Roderick danced very carefully, so care¬ 
fully that Nina knew he couldn't be sober. He had 
never asked her to dance before. He didn't speak and 
his face was drawn in a prodigious frown. A man Nina 
had just met attempted to cut in, but Roderick Wade 
pushed him impatiently aside. Nina began to be enor¬ 
mously entertained. Roderick's shoulders and arms 
were like a metal cast. ' I hope you won't mind if I get 
in trouble/ he said at last. 'Oil no,' Nina assured him 
sweetly; ‘only give me a chance to get out of it. If 
I want to.' Roderick replied gloomily: ‘You will want 
to. You are like that. You are all like that.' Nina 
demanded: ‘Who do you mean are all like that and 
how do you know so much about me? * He lived in 
Eastlake, he said briefly. ‘I can see it has occurred to 
Francis Ambler you ought to be saved/ Roderick Wade 
proceeded. ' If he does it I think I'll slam him in the jaw. 
I'm sorry/ he said immediately after; 'I forgot/ 


It was, curiously enough, the last part of Roderick 
Wade's speech that annoyed Nina. ‘ Why did you say 
you were sorry?' she demanded. ‘And just what are you 
sorry about?' He gazed at her sombrely. 'I suppose we 
have to be artificial/ continued Roderick Wade. 'No/ 
Nina replied vigorously, ‘we do not/ He stopped 
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abruptly at the door that led to the drive and cars. 
‘Let’s go out,' he suggested unceremoniously. The space 
about them was filled with automobiles. They stood 
continuously on the drive; they occupied a space of 
grass around which the drive turned; they crowded the 
sheds and extended in double parked rows up vanishing 
streets. Nina followed him, without quite knowing why, 
to a small, very dusty closed car. Roderick handed her 
a flask. She took a drink and then gasped for breath. 
When she could speak again she asked: ‘What was it?’ 
Roderick Wade didn’t exactly know. 1 There is a rumour 
it's gin,' he added. ‘You didn't answer my question,’ 
Nina reminded him, standing beside his car with a 
cigarette, ‘ I have decided to be artificial,' he told her. 
Annoying was what he had decided to be, she corrected 
him. 

'How is Constance?’ Nina asked. ‘I intended to tele¬ 
phone. Did she really have influenza?' Roderick, in a 
voice that puzzled her, said that it really was influenza. 
‘Now all three of the children are sick/ he added; ‘not 
dangerous, just expensive. The cook has been nurse and 
I have been cook.' He came up to her and put an arm 
around her neck. Roderick Wade kissed her. Nina 
didn't mind; as a matter of fact it was rather a nice 
rough kiss. ‘I don't suppose we’ll get in the car?' he 
half inquired. 'No,' she told him decidedly, ‘we won’t 
get in the car/ She became thoroughly surprised at her¬ 
self. ‘You know we won't, you little idiot!' she ex¬ 
claimed. 'The woman tempted me/ he replied. ‘You 
ought to be smacked yourself,* Nina told him. She no 
longer wondered about his noise and violence and 
drunkenness. She was thoroughly in sympathy with 
all those doubtful qualities. She understood his manner 
now, too—-it was the recklessness of rebellion, of dis¬ 
satisfaction with what life and nature forced him to be. 
He hadn’t any of the conventionality, Nina supposed it 
was actually hypocrisy, that made the existence of her 
own generation so comparatively smooth. At the 
moment of so much realization she understood, too, 
that she would have to go back to the club-house. 
Wilson might think he needed her—if he did, his search 
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would be conducted in no perfunctory manner—and 
probably Francis was already thoroughly annoyed. 

‘If you don't mind,’ she said to Roderick Wade, with 
an inflection pointing toward the club-house. She knew 
that he was about to kiss her again before they returned, 
and she met his mouth willingly. 'I liked you to-night,’ 
he explained, moving beside her towards the music, 
‘because you were so ornamental. You were just expen¬ 
sive and not practical. You didn't make me think of 
spinach or babies wetting everything or of coughing in 
the middle of the night. Christ!' he ended explosively. 
Francis Ambler met her at the door. ‘I know/ Nina 
said hastily; ‘I went out with Roderick Wade and he 
was drunk and we had a drink of some dreadful gin and 
you couldn't be more surprised. Now I've said it all 
first. I've answered every question, and we can dance 
while you tell me what I ought to think of it. Where is 
Wilson?' Francis didn't know where Wilson was. ‘I 
haven't seen them for an hour. There was a fight just 
now. John Eves got knocked into the bushes beside the 
tennis courts. I think he’s still in them. Alice Lake was 
looking for him with a flash-light. There was the usual 
money collected to keep the music another hour. The 
leader said Justin had told him under no circumstances 
to play longer than he was hired for, but he has had a 
great deal to drink since then. Sometimes he leads and 
sometimes he sings a ballad. It's just how he feels about 
it. Mary Gow went long ago/ 

‘Her brother, Chalke Ewing, is here from Cuba/ Nina 
explained. ‘ I can't remember him. He hasn't been in 
Eastlake for ten years and Mary says I was away then. 
She says he is dreadful, Francis. It seems he doesn't 
believe anything, and he thinks religion and the United 
States couldn't be worse. We’ll have to go to dinner 
though. Perhaps she’ll ask you for the same night/ 
Francis said he hoped Mary would ask them together. 
‘I remember Chalke Ewing. He’s thin and brown and 
supposed to have read everything. He’s lived for years 
on a sugar estate in the blackest part of Cuba, Oriente 
I think, and so he had to read when he wasn't drunk. 
He has done a great deal of drinking as well. You are 
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right, Nina, he is a bitter man. You'll hate his humour. 
Wilson will detest him.' Nina saw Cordelia making 
motions at her from an entrance to the porch. ‘There is 
Cordelia,' she said, surprised; ‘I thought she had gone 
long ago. I've got to speak to her, Francis.' 

‘ Why are you still here?' §he demanded when she had 
reached her daughter. ‘I'm not,' Cordelia told her, ‘I’m 
at Miss Pryne's. James Angell walked over with me 
because I had to speak to you or father. Mother, we’re 
going to the quarry swimming. It’s so fatally hot.' 
Nina looked at her watch. 'It's after one,' she said; 
'I don't like you to be up so late.’ Cordelia repeated: 

' We are all up and we were all going. Miss Pryne and 
Acton and James and Annabel Gow and Anna Louise 
and Faith and John and even Howell. He's only thir¬ 
teen, mother.’ Very well, Nina said. She really could 
think of no reasonable objection to Cordelia's swimming 
in such a large company. The night had grown unsup- 
portable. Wilson appeared. ‘I couldn't be hotter,’ he 
asserted; ‘I haven't seen you all night, and we might 
as well dance. What kind of a time have you had?' 
She told him: ‘Perfect. I actually have danced my 
stockings in holes. I have scarcely seen Francis.' He, 
Wilson, could support that, he said. ‘You see enough 
of him. I don't like a man who is free in the afternoon. 
I don’t care how much money he has. There is always 
certain to be something the matter with him. It's all 
right if he plays golf. Then it is different.' 

‘What is it different from, Wilson?’ she asked. 'Be¬ 
sides, if you are talking about Francis, you know very 
well he plays golf. I don't think there is a bit of sense 
in what you said.' She might easily, she reflected, ask 
where he had been with Cora Lisher for the last hour 
or two. 'The difference is between being with men and 
talking to women,' he replied. 'Wilson, how can you 
be so absurd?' Nina demanded. ‘I simply won't allow 
you to get so bigoted. It's no better than common. 
Anyhow, Wilson, I wish you wouldn’t always find fault 
with me. There is always something the matter. You 
are like that when you get up in the morning and when 
you are dancing with me. If you don’t stop, some day 
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my charming disposition will be ruined.’ Wilson Henry 
was genuinely amazed. ‘Nina,’ he asserted, 'that's the 
worst nonsense I've heard yet. I don't find fault with 
you at all. Can't I make an occasional suggestion with¬ 
out upsetting you? Who, I ask you, dragged Francis 
Ambler into our discussion? Why, you. What I made 
was simply a general statement. I said I didn’t like men 
who spent the afternoon with women. They ought to 
be doing something else. Francis Ambler plays golf 
exactly three times a year—on Memorial Day, the Fourth 
of July, and Labour Day. Then, God damn it, in mixed 
foursomes.' 

Nina Henry thought hysterically that she could not 
even remember what they were arguing about. Wilson 
was breathing heavily from the heat and the exercise of 
dancing; his full cheeks, by each ear, showed a patch of 
purple. Nina knew exactly which of his teeth were real 
and which were artificial. Teeth you could unscrew. 
Teeth that had little silver screws on them! 'Don’t you 
think we had better stop and get cool?' she suggested. 
' We’ll have to go in a minute or two.' He said suddenly: 
‘Oh yes, Nina, don't you think it would be nicer if you 
asked Cora yourself? She's out on the porch with that 
Lea and Evelyn.’ 

It was, Nina realized, the first time she had spoken to 
Cora Lisher since she had been certain of Cora's intimate 
relation with Wilson. Her absolute calmness, her feeling 
that it did not touch her. persisted. Cora looked straight 
into her face. 'Thank you, I'd like it,' she said simply, 
replying to Nina's invitation. 'It is too hot to get to 
sleep.' Wilson would take her, Nina continued; she 
would either find Francis Ambler or go with the Baches. 
‘ If you will bring Mr. Lea,' she said to Evelyn Delaney, 
'it will all be perfect.' Nina could not, now, think why 
she had asked any of them. She knew them all so very 
well. She was already so familiar with what each would 
say. 
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The long windows of the Henry living-room opened, on 
two sides, upon separate porches—an uncovered stone 
terrace at the front of the house and a square covered 
porch on the side. At the bottoms of the windows there 
were low panelled gates that opened in the middle. 'We 
can either stay in the house and see what we are doing, 
or drinking, or go on the porch and have the men carry 
out whatever there is. I'm afraid it isn't much. Francis, 
will you help Wilson with the glasses and ice? ’ Nina 
Henry went upstairs and found Evelyn Delaney, Delia 
Bache, and Cora in her room, Cora said: 'I must try 
some of your perfume, Nina. It's so marvellous on you.' 
She sprayed herself with the atomizer. ' It really is too 
good for words. I won't ask what it cost. I suppose I 
used forty dollars’ worth in a second. That was non¬ 
sense, Nina replied. ‘Take all you want, of course/ It 
wasn't, as a matter of fact, very intelligent of Cora to 
use her perfume. That was, Nina continued to herself, 
if Wilson knew what she did use. The perfume was 
tried by Evelyn and Delia Bache. 

' I keep my underclothes in French flannel,* Delia ex¬ 
plained. ‘The perfumed. It lasts the longest while/ 
Cora added: ‘ If I did have French flannel I would have 
to wear it. I couldn't spare it to wrap my drawers up 
in. I like all those nice things, though—I'd like to spend 
thousands of dollars on my underclothes/ Cora Lisher 
was notorious for neglecting precisely Such details of her 
dress. ‘ A sea of lace and a mountain of stockings/ she 
added. * It's hell to be poor/ She sighed. Cora turned to 
Nina, ' I'm thinking of Anna Louise,' she explained. ' It 
is hard on her. All her friends have such lovely clothes. 
They look so lovely in them. Little fresh gingham dresses 
and handkerchief linen/ Evelyn Delaney said impul¬ 
sively: ‘Anna Louise is sweet enough looking now. Cora, 
she's the prettiest girl in Eastlake. You needn't worry 
about her. You see—she'll get the best young man 
there is/ Cora was sombre. ‘Anna Louise is a good 
girl/ she asserted. ‘I don’t mean only morally. She 
has her father's disposition. She's a pleasant girl to be 
with/ 

As she descended the stairs, Nina thought that Cora 
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was slightly silly about her child. She, Nina Henry, did 
not boast about Cordelia; Mary never spoke about 
Annabel except in a tone of humour; Delia Bache hadn’t 
said a word about Faith and her boys. It was rather 
entertaining, too, for Cora to explain to them about the 
Lisher disposition. As if Cora could tell anyone who 
really belonged in Eastlake about thatl Anna Louise 
was pretty, of course, but it was the prettiness of a 
bisque doll. Nina went directly out to the pantry and 
found Wilson flushed and angry. 'There was no sense 
in Francis getting ice/ he declared. ' You might have 
saved yourself the trouble of asking anyone to come.’ 
What was the trouble now, Nina asked. Wilson pointed 
to the four bottles of champagne standing on the dresser. 
He waved an arm violently. ' Dead!' he exclaimed. 'All 
the champagne we own is spoiled.' Nina said with a 
show of great cheerfulness: 'Why do you think it's 
spoiled, Wilson? You haven't tried any yet. Open a 
bottle and see.' His anger increased. ’I said it was no 
good. It can't be good. You or someone like you moved 
it, God knows when, and left it standing like that. If 
champagne stands up, the corks dry and all the gas 
escapes. The bottles must be put on their sides always. 
I can't imagine/ Wilson Henry asserted, 'I can't even 
imagine having a head like that. If I had I would shoot 
myself/ He cut the wire from a bottle and instantly 
there was a loud explosion; the cork hit the ceiling with 
a distinct smack and there was a miniature fountain 
of champagne and froth. Francis Ambler appeared from 
the kitchen with a large silver bowl of ice. ‘You are 
losing most of it/ he said casually to Wilson. Wilson 
glared at him. 'Jesus Christ/ he cried to Nina, 'get a 
glass! Don't stand there as if you were wood. Nina was 
talking to me/ he explained to Francis Ambler, ‘and 
the cork got out before I knew it/ Nina gave him a 
hard bright look. 'It wasn't very flat, Wilson/ she said 
quietly. She asked Francis to bring her the tomatoes 
from the cold room. ‘The cheese, too/ she called after 
him. ‘It's in the earthenware crock with the cover/ 

' How many people are there? ' Wilson asked generally. 
He answered himself. ‘ Eight glasses/ He proceeded to 
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fill eight glasses with identical amounts of ice. There 
was not quite enough. "Francis, you didn't get enough 
ice,' he called. * I'll need just a little more.' Nina inter¬ 
rupted him. ‘That will do, Wilson. Give me the one 
that hasn't much in it. I don’t want much champagne, 
anyhow, I in too worn now to enjoy it.' Wilson grew 
pleasant. ‘Why don't you let someone—Cora—help you, 
Nina? She does everything like that splendidly. I'll 
call her.' Nina said: ‘Don't. It's all done now.* She 
flidn t want Cora Lisher to help her. At the same time, 
Nina reminded herself, she must not let herself get 
sharp about Cora. She had no sharp feeling about her 
at all. When she was tired, Nina supposed, she 
was easily exasperated. The sliced tomatoes would 
have to be eaten with the skins on. Neither did 
she propose to make French dressing for [them. It 
was too late. ‘Wilson,’ she asked, immediately on 
top of that decision, ‘do you think the tomatoes, 
would be nicer with French dressing?* He had one of 
his rare moments of penetration. ‘My God, no!* he 
told her. ' You can't make French dressing at this hour. 

\ ou go in and sit down, Nina. Francis will help me 
with this.* 

Nina went out to the side porch, where she found the 
Baches. 'Mr, Lea and Evelyn are somewhere on the 
lawn,' Delia explained. ‘When does Ambrose Delaney 
come home, Nina?' Nina replied that she hadn't heard. 
* There isn't any real need for him to hurry,' she added. 
'Evelyn can take care of herself and Ambrose and Joel 
and this Mr. Lea too.' Joel put in: ‘You used to hear 
there was no smoke without fire, but that isn't true now.' 
His wife said: ‘ I can’t make up my mind. I wish I could. 
Sometimes I think pretty near everyone, as Wilson 
would say, is doing it, and then I agree with Joel. That 
it is all smoke . What do you think, Nina? ’ Francis 
Ambler appeared with eight tall glasses of ice and 
champagne. ‘ I can t tell you now,' Nina replied, nodding 
at Francis; ‘he mustn’t hear about such things.* Francis 
told them that Wilson was following with the rest. 
' You can’t put me off simply by using the plural,* he 
said particularly to Delia and Nina. ‘Where are Lea 
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and Evelyn Delaney?' They appeared out of the 
darkness beyond the house. 

'It ought to have some sprigs of mint in it,' Lea said 
when he had had a drink. He sat with Evelyn on the 
edge of the porch. The night was cooler. Nina thought 
she could see a trace of dawn in the air. It was more in 
the air, a thing of space, than on any dark and arbitrary 
curtain of a sky. *1 can see the morning,’ she said to 
Francis in a low voice. Wilson and Cora Lisher came 
from the house. Nina felt increasingly restless. She felt 
that if she had to stay and hear the Baches and Wilson 
and Cora Lisher talk, if she had to be polite an instant 
more to Evelyn and Mr. Lea, she would scream. She 
got up abruptly and went out on the grass. She could 
feel that it was wet against her stockings. Francis fol¬ 
lowed her. 'Suddenly I couldn't stand it/ she acknow¬ 
ledged. ’No. You must not kiss me. Anyone could see 
us from the house.' That was not the truth—she didn’t 
want Francis Ambler to kiss her. In spite of her, well— 
her love for him, she did not just then want him to touch 
her. Automatically she felt her dress with both hands 
where it held closely to her waist and the billowing 
tulle of the skirt began. It gave her, she imagined, an 
impatient kind of courage; a feeling that nothing 
around her mattered very much. 

‘I love being with you at these strange moments,' 
Francis proceeded. 1 When it isn't day or actual night or 
even Eastlake. I don't feel that you belong to someone 
else or to a scheme of things that hardly includes me at 
all. You float through the air like a dream and I can 
think what I like about us. I don’t see the Bache house 
on one side and the Pryne house across the street. Nina, 
it’s another world/ He took her hand. ’What a cold 
hand! A hand in a dream.' He kissed it. ‘Don't lei’s 
go back. Ever. We'll fade away with the shadows of 
the night and leave the others the morning/ 


* 
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She wasn't in a mood for dreams, or words, but in 
search of some relieving reality. Francis didn’t seem 
actual to her. He really was like one of the shadows he 
had spoken about. She wondered if he were a little 
negative. Probably at heart he was. The confidence a 
great deal of money gave him was a superficial quality. 
It would vanish if the money vanished. Nina tried to 
think what Francis would be like without money. She 
was shocked to find that the only description of him, 
under such a circumstance, that occurred to her was a 
clerk in a store. A more than usually nice and sensitive 
clerk. That, however, was all nonsense—Francis couldn’t 
possibly lose his money; it was too much and too safely 
disposed of; his money was a part of him. Nina thought 
she had been a little unkind, and she slipped a hand under 
his arm. He loved her very devotedly. She suddenly 
recalled the violence of Roderick Wade, she felt his lips, 
smelling strongly of gin and cigarettes, against her 
mouth. 

Roderick was rebellious, but so was she; she simply 
didn’t choose to get drunk about it. He spoke with a 
bitter frankness—about babies wetting everything, for 
example—entirely absent from her world. The world 
she knew best was candid, in a way, about physical 
passion; that was, they told each other a great many 
jokes about it. The men brought such jokes home from 
the locker room of the Country Club or other masculine 
occasions and places and told their wives, and the wives 
told each other. Sometimes, as a mark of great favour, a 
woman would tell improper stories to an especial man— 
Nina told them to Francis Ambler—but mostly they 
kept their questionable enjoyment close within a feminine 
circle. The enjoyment was not small—they laughed at 
really dreadful stories until tears rolled over their cheeks; 
until they were weak with laughter. Nina wasn't entirely 
certain that it was an admirable freedom. It seemed to 
her to be very different from honesty. It was the result, 
she decided, of a restrained and unsatisfied need. A 
doubtful pleasure that came from a mere verbal dwelling 
on sensation. They reached the slight bank of sod from 
the lawn to the sidewalk on Grove Avenue. 
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*We must go back to the house,' Nina said. 'I feel 
better.' Francis pressed her hand, still caught in his arm, 
against his side. * Do you remember the giant in 
mythology, Antseus, who got stronger every time he 
touched the earth?' he asked her. *\\ell, it is like that 
with me—every time I touch you I am a hundred times 
stronger and a thousand times happier. No one else 
talked as charmingly as Francis. She was deeply fond 
of him. Her feelings, she discovered, swung round like 
a weather-vane in a shifting wind. She wondered if a 
strong wind wou Id ever hold it fixed. Beyond change. 
Nina wondered if a wind would ever hold her so strongly 
that she'd hardly be able to breathe. She had never been 
battered by feeling, except in childbirth, and childbirth 
was a disembodied, a detached agony. She liadn t 
been battered and women were so strong. Ihey were 
fundamentally stronger than men. There was more life, 
more ability to sustain life, in women. Men grew weary, 
they fell into spent attitudes of exhaustion and sleep, 
when women were just stirring. Just beginning to live- 

waking up. , . 

A question, Nina found, had risen on the porcu 
Wilson had suggested more champagne. Ihere is a 
bottle left,' he said; 'we might as well finish it. Joel 
Bache did not agree with him. 1 It must be three o cloc , 
he argued. 'Keep the bottle, Wilson. You’ll want it 
another time.’ Charles Lea entered the conversation. 
'I’ll be the young prodigal,' Lea told them; I m in 
favour of having it. Soon it will be light enough to pick 
mint. I could almost find it with my nose.' Wilson went 
into the house and Nina followed him. I don t know 
what to do about Cora,* he admitted; * how will she get 
home? I guess I'll have to take her.' Nina replie^ 
decidedly: ‘Certainly not. Let Francis take her. 1 hat 
would be the natural thing.’ Wilson agreed. That is 
a very good idea. It will look much better than the other* 
Nina, I am glad you like Cora. She really is a splendid 
woman. She does so well with what she has. 'I have the 
greatest admiration for her. You ought to appreciate 
her attitude about Anna Louise.' Nina listened to him 
carefully. She was, all at once, very tired of the whole 
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situation. 'She does very well,* Nina agreed in a precise 
voice. ‘ You were quite right not to want all these people. 
It was a nuisance. I'm sorry you said anything about the 

last bottle. They were about to go, Mr. Lea will never 
leave now. 

If you listened to me oftener it would be better,* he 
told her. 4 1 happen to know what is good for you. You 
on t seem to think so now, but you did once* You have 
changed, Nina* She saidi "So have you. You always 
forget that, \ ou think 1 m totally different, but that you 
are just the same. He asked at once, with a trace of 
sharpness. How have I changed? Where do you see it? 
Has anyone else spoken about it?' ‘No,’ she replied. 

^ Everyone changes/ Nina went on. ‘Acton and Cordelia 
and you and me. Acton has even reached the point 
when he tells me how to behave. I had to be cross with 

him to-night. Wilson, don't you think I have done 
well with the children?' 

Suddenly it was very important for her to be reassured 
about that; for Wilson Henry to see it. ‘ Why, certainly/ 
he answered, almost impatiently. She realized that, 
lately, all serious questions troubled and irritated him. 
He made it clear that he wished to avoid them, Wilson 
did not want the responsibilities of his position called to 
his attention. However, he was very w illin g to talk 
about Cora and her daughter. Men were—she didn’t 
know what they were! ‘We can’t both stay here in the 
pantry/ he told her, ‘ we have people on the porch. They 
must go soon, another bottle or not. I'll get some more 
ice and come right out, you go now/ The night was 
almost at an end. She had looked forward to a tremen¬ 
dous lot, but, aside from her general success at the dance, 
nothing had occurred. Nothing particular. Nothing 
new. She felt cheated. She had felt certain that some- 
thing would happen. Nina did not, naturally, know what, 
bhe had had a feeling. Probably it had just come from 

c+nt ci ^ ier ne ' v ^ ress * It had a strange effect on her. 
Mill. She was wide awake again. Restless. Rebellious. 
Nma found Justin Gow on the porch. 

I came to ask about our child. Good God, Nina, 
don t they ever go home? I must say you are more 
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philosophical about it than 1 seem to be.' Nina had 
thought he knew. ‘A lot of them went to the quarry. It 
was so hot. The right ones, Justin. But they ought to 
be back now.’ He agreed with her. ' 1 suppose it would 
be no good for me to go after Annabel. 111 meet her with 
a few simple and well-chosen words when she does 
appear. She ought to be in bed. They all ought to be in 
bed. I say so to everyone, but even Mary can't be 
depended on. The times are bad.' Nina said: ‘ Perhaps, but 
our children aren’t. I am certain of that anyhow.’ Justin 
Gow said lie knew it. ' That isn't what I’m talking about. 
I mean the number of hours children ought to be in bed.’ 
Wilson appeared with tlie remaining bottle of champagne. 
‘I heard your complaints and I brought you a glass,’ he 
said to Gow. Justin drank the champagne meditatively. 

‘ Where is Mary? * Nina Henry asked. ' Where Annabel 
ought to be/ he replied. ’But not you,’ Nina answered 
quickly. 'Certainly not/ Justin said with decision. 'I 
am an old man. It doesn’t matter if I sleep or not. 
Chalke Ewing is an old man. He matters even less. 
Chalke hasn’t even got a family. We are having a very’ 
pleasant conversation.' He turned to Charles Lea. 
'Charles, will you stay with us for what part of the night 
is left?' Lea thanked him. 'No, thank you, Judge 
Gow. I am going now. After I drop Mrs. Delaney. 
Francis Ambler turned to Cora Lisher. 'Wouldn t it 
be a good idea if I took you?’ It would, she replied. 
The Baches hurriedly drank what remained in their 
glasses. In a very short while everyone had left but 
Justin Gow. Nina said: ‘I don’t feel like going to bed. 
I think I’ll walk home with Justin. Since it’s only across 
the street/ Wilson asserted that she was crazy. ‘ Nina 
is twice as bad as Annabel or Cordelia/ he insisted. 




' I had to get away/ Nina told Justin Gow; if it s only 
for a minute. I’m practically dead, but I have never 
been wider awake/ The morning was definitely arriving : 
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the maple trees, delicate with young greenery, were 
distinct from the sky; the squarely built consequential 
houses of North Avenue, set back on their lawns, had 
grown visible; there was a renewed pure sweetness 
in the air. Nina and Justin went into the Gows’ dwelling. 
She was, as she had just explained, at once immeasurably 
weary and vividly conscious of everything about her. 
A man rose from a low chair in a small sombre room 
where Justin had his books and mostly sat, and Justin 
(iow said: 'Nina, you may remember Mary’s brother, 
Chalke Ewing.' She didn't, he was without association, 
his face had no significance, for her. He was a small man 

that disappointed Nina—with high narrow shoulders 
and a large nose; his skin was darkly brown for even the 
tropical sun—Nina realistically thought of his liver— 
and his hair was grey. Above the darkness of his face his 
close-cut hair was like a ruffled cap of silver. ‘ Good- 
morning,' Ewing said in a voice that Nina Henry found 
unpleasantly and harshly aggressive. 

There was a pitcher on a table beside him, glasses, and 
vvhat she recognized was a Bacardi jug on the floor. 
Ewing gazed into the pitcher. 'I am soiTy,' he said; 
quite empty. And there is no more bitters.' Nina 
asked: 'What was it?* It had been a rum swizzle, 
Justin told her. 'And more than once,' he added. 
'We have been occupied with it ever since I left that 
cursed dance. Chalke has been telling me about Crete. 

, was Cnossus for most of the excavations.’ Chalke 
Ewing corrected him: 'Justin thinks he has an exact 
mind, but it's no better than Annabel’s. In reality we 
were talking about the Greeks, and Cnossus was an 
/Egean city.' Nina displayed a polite interest in his 
explanation. ' I’ll only stay a moment,’ she told them, 
sinking into a chair. Chalke Ewing, she realized, was 
looking at her fixedly. He was, like so many others 
she had seen in the already past night, a little drunk. 
It was possible, Nina thought, that she was a little 
drunk herself. 

A sensation of deep comfort, of long-deferred and 
happy rest, invaded her. She grew remote from the 
immediate material world; the voices of the two men 
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came to her with a thin clarity of distance. 'The thing 
is, J Chalke Ewing said,' that the Greeks were barbarians. 
If you don’t realize that, you’ll understand nothing. 
Nothing,’ he repeated firmly. ‘The Greeks were rougher 
than hell. They had no towns, they had no houses, they 
had no writing, they were dressed in hides. Just out of 
the Stone Age. Well, they came down from their pastures 
and ruined a finely civilized world. The Aegean world. 
Cnossus. The /Egcans left—some of them for Palestine 
—and the Greeks settled all about their blue sea. But 
that isn’t important. What you must see is that the 
Greeks began nothing. The idea that Greece was a 
civilized garden of Eden, like Athena born complete 
from the brain of Zeus, is absurd, ou’U be sure, Justin, 
and get some bitters?' Ewing paused. ’There is some 
already,’Gow told him ; ‘ I just can't find it now.' Nina’s 
sense of pleasure increased. It engaged her to realize 
that neither Chalke Ewing nor Justin paid a particle of 
attention to her, Justin was like that, absorbed in the 
activities of his own ideas, and Nina could see that 
Chalke Ewing had very bad manners. 

‘The Greek civilization,' Ewing went on, ‘finally grew 
out of what the /Egeans left. The /Egeans took their 
civilization from the Egyptians. You can't possibly 
understand Egypt unless vou remember that the Sahara 
Desert was once a splendid forest. 1 he earlier hunters, 
maybe seven thousand years ago, began to leave the 
woods and settle along the Nile.* Justin Gow said: Y ou 
are putting Nina to sleep.' Nina protested. No, he isn t. 
It's frightfully interesting. I am listening to every word. 
Chalke Ewing turned to her and asked: ‘What civiliza¬ 
tion did the Greeks destroy? * He had just explained that 
beautifully, she assured him, 'The Egyptian.' He turned 
at least a shoulder on her. 1 hat amused Nina. Men really 
were wonderful. Everything they thought, men were 
certain, was as important as it could possibly be. Take 
what Justin and Chalke Ewing were talking about now 
*—what did it matter, except at school, who came first. 
The Egyptians, she knew, made cigarettes and a vile 
strong perfume and the Greeks lived in a sort of general 
marble yard where everyone, more or less, carved statues. 
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That sufficient view of Egypt and Greece made Nina 
smile. She ought to go home. She didn’t stir. 

I he Greeks, like everyone else, borrowed all their 
best gods,' Ewing continued; ‘Aphrodite came from 
Babylon, where she was called Ishtar.' 

‘Why, that,’ Nina interrupted him, ’sounds like the 
name of my Paris dressmaker.' Justin Gow, with the 
faintly mocking air that widely disconcerted Eastlake, 
but didn t in the least disturb her, replied that he under¬ 
stood Ishtar was still very active in business. ‘ In 
business still, Ewing corrected him, ‘ but certainly not 
active. At least, not in the United States. In Oriente 
I believe she is still potent. But, then, Oriente is her 
own land. A tropical jungle. An ice age is gathering 
around America. Now I've seen the women here again, 
after nine years, I’m certain of it.' Nina Henry 
demanded: Justin, what are you talking about?' 

Justin replied: ’Good God, it isn’t me, it’s Chalke! 
He is being very impolite, and he’s more than a little 
indecent, so we won’t go on with it.' They had, she 
insisted, mentioned dressmakers. * The Romans borrowed 
Aphrodite from the Greeks and called her Venus,’ 
Ewing continued. 

It is absolutely plain,’ he asserted; ‘there is nothing 
new, nothing isolated, and nothing finished. The Jews 
brought their religion from the Arabian desert. The old 
weather prophet perfumed and dressed in diamonds. 
God damn it, the Jews even got their noses from the 
Hittitesl The Greeks, fortunately for them, missed 
Jehovah. They were done before he moved out of the 
East. The Christians swallowed him though, Justin, and 
Michelangelo gave him respectable Roman features. The 
Assyrian beard went to the Italian hairdressers. The 
Greeks, you see, had vanished; don't neglect that; 
democracy accounted for them. Democracy and war 
ruined Greece. She had a very large treasury, too, Justin. 
You’d think the United States would remember all that. 
If you want to call Athens Greece, and I don’t see how 
you can avoid it, why the western European world ended 
her. Unanimously. The Athenians, who were democrats, 
brought it on themselves by treating all their supreme 
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men badly—they ignored Euripides; Phidias was 
allowed to die in jail; Pericles was charged with dis¬ 
honesty and lined; Alcibiadcs, who had a genius for 
the navy, was exiled ; the democrats murdered Socrates, 
and Plato had to take pupils. The State didn't want 
him.' 

A succession of lovely names, borne on Chalke Ewing’s 
harsh dogmatic voice. Mowed through Nina’s half¬ 
conscious mind. Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato. 
Twelve little beats, she discovered, repeating them to 
herself, Like the steps in a graceful dance. It was like 
poetry. She suspected, however, that what Ewing said 
was disagreeable. This became immediately apparent. 
'And that,' he proceeded, ‘brings us to the inevitable 
conclusion that the United States is a passing and rather 
shoddy part of the world's history. It is strong for the 
moment, in a materialistic way, it's still a republic 
after a hundred and fifty years or so. That is nothing. 
The United States is simply the old Roman world without 
the Roman law.' Justin Gow interrupted him to say 
that the English common law was more suitable for the 
present in the United States. ‘Don't be pedantic,' 
Chalke Ewing said. 'The Romans were inventive, they 
made drains—borrowing from the Egyptians—they 
had public waterworks, and they built the best roads 
in the world; but, like the United States, they had no 
native sense of beauty; they stole their beauty from the 
countries they invaded. Hundreds of wagon-loads 
from Macedonia. Five hundred statues from some¬ 
where else. They filled Rome with the furniture and 
carpets of Alexandria and the bronze castings of Carthage. 
The Romans thought they could take what they wanted 
and buy the rest. Ha!’ he exclaimed sharply. ‘First 
luxury and then the barbarians. What worries me 
about the present,' he said, ‘ is that there are no really 
good barbarians available. The Western world will have 
to destroy itself.' 

Everything, now, seemed settled to Nina. She sat 
upright, ' I am hungry,' she asserted. The day, she saw, 
was everywhere bright about her. Nina looked at Justin 
and then at Chalke Ewing. Justin said: ‘Scrambled 
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eggs and even bacon.' They wouldn’t, Ewing hoped, 
neglect to have coffee. She rose vigorously. Nina knew 
the Gow kitchen as well as she knew her own. 


Busy at an electric stove with eggs and seasoning and a 
silver fork, Nina decided that it was ridiculous to let 
Clialke Ewing say the things he did about his own 
country. She was certain that his opinions resulted from 
the condition of his liver. If he cured that, the chances 
were he would be more pleasant. Everyone who was 
born in a country ought to be attached to it above every¬ 
thing else. He ought to be willing to sacrifice everything 
for it. His wife and children with the rest. Wilson had 
met that possibility through the war in Europe. Aside 
from that no nation had ever been like the United States. 
It was the most marvellous country which had ever 
existed and nothing could bring it to an end. It would 
get better and better. This wasn't only that it was rich; 
it had such perfectly splendid ideas! She hated everyone 
and everything opposed to it. She still, Nina realized, 
loathed the Germans. She didn’t think very much of 
Justin, who was supposed to have the best mind in 
Eastlake, for not reproving Chalke Ewing. She turned 
from the eggs to a pan for the bacon and the coffee-pot. 
She would have to find something to keep the sputtering 
fat from spoiling her dress. The night, as it wore on had 
not improved, but grown steadily worse. Here she was 
cooking eggs for Justin Gow and Mary’s brother. A 
feeling of discouragement now touched her. She might 
as well make toast. 

Nina sat with Justin and Chalke Ewing at a table in 
the kitchen and ate. The scrambled eggs and round sweet 
pieces of Canadian bacon, the toast with butter—she 
usually denied herself any butter—were exactly what she 
needed. She had never seen anyone eat as many eggs as 
Chalke Ewing. 'You mustn’t take any more,’ she said 
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without premeditation. He looked at her surprised. 
‘ Why not? ’ be demanded. Nina felt that her face was 
growing hot, but she could not, she determined, stop 
now. ' I don't believe they arc good for you/ she 
explained. ‘The chances are that is what’s the matter 
with vour ideas now/ Justin laughed idiotically. ‘Nina 
is right!' he exclaimed. ‘You are just as bilious as hell/ 
Chalke Ewing continued eating. 'If it’s eggs that save 
me from patriotism and hysteria and religions all at 
once/ he said, 'eggs are what I want/ 

' Don't you like any of the things everyone else is mad 
about?' Nina demanded. He replied that he hoped not. 
Nina began to be angry. ' For example/ she continued, 
you were born in the United States, but nothing about 
it is right for you/ He answered briefly; ‘I was and it 
isn't. Your exaggeration is so small we won’t bother 
about it/ She asked acrimoniously; ' Does Cuba suit you 
better?' He exhibited an infuriating amazement. 
‘Why/ he exclaimed, ‘there isn't any comparison! 

/ I thought everyone understood that. In Cuba you are 
free, you have some individual dignity, there are still 
at least a few indispensable rights. You can, for example, 
decide what amount of alcohol is proper for your own 
physical temper. There is no long winter when everyone 
must live in boxes. The men are polite and the women 
who should be chaste are chaste. The women who should 
not be chaste, happily, are not. The tobacco, of course, is 
superlative. The food and the cooks, at the right places, 
are superlative. And, you ought to appreciate this, no 
one ever goes to bed/ 

‘It's just a little island/ she protested; ‘it isn’t 
anything really. The people on it are not even white 
people. At least they're not like Americans. If it wasn’t 
for sugar no one would even hear of Cuba/ He said, still 
eating scrambled eggs; ' If it were not for sugar no one 
would have heard of you. Sugar and life are inseparable. 
They are both heat. Heat, of course, is the heart of 
Cuba. Christ, it's hot there! Things grow like a green 
fire. And it is dangerous. It's always dangerous where 
men are free. A man who isn't polite, who isn't discreet, 
who doesn’t pretty well mind his own affairs, stays alive 
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a very short while/ As she heard more about Cuba, 
Nina persisted, she liked it less. What, naturally, she 
meant was that as she saw more of Chalke Ewing she dis¬ 
liked him more. ‘You wouldn’t care for it/ Ewing told 
her. . You . have been spoiled for Cuba. That is, for a 
Spanish civilization. The Cuban women are losing 
their historic charm '; Ewing turned to Justin Gow. it 
was plain to Nina that he had dismissed her front his mind. 

'The Cuban women have clubs now. They dance the 
jazz dances at the Sevilla. \ou can see them on the 
streets. The tall comb and the mantilla have gone. The 
man ton has been ruined. But that is happening every¬ 
where. There is no good talking about it. You can't be 
sensible with women. At one time, I have been led to 
believe, they were lovely and tender and passionate. I 
read that once they had the courage of their emotions. 
Perhaps. I’ve seen one or two, at most two, to whom I 
was willing to give the benefit of the doubt. That is to 
say, divine creatures. They weren't American women. 
American women have found out a very valuable secret 
—you can get a great deal without giving anything. I 
mean where men are concerned. I suppose American 
men have been created by American women for their own 
particular purpose. Certainly such good creatures never 
existed anywhere else at any other time. Justin, for an 
American you are remarkable. I don’t mind flattering 
you to that extent. Y ou are remarkable and my sister 
is admirable. Yet I don’t believe you hear the truth from 
her more than a couple of times a year. That is too 
much—once in a couple of years. All that you hear is like 
a child’s book, carefully prepared for minds of six. With 
pretty coloured pictures. No more/ Nina said unpleas¬ 
antly : ' It must be miraculous to know everything.' 

1 A child’s book in words of one syllable/ Ewing 
repeated. At last he had finished with b i s plate, he 
lighted a long, pale cigar, and drank his coffee reflectively. 

’ Anything else, Justin, would upset your mind and put 
low ideas into it. But look at the irony in this— 
American women have created you and now they don't 
like their own creation. The truth is they are sick of 
you. The truth is that women, charming women, are 
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exceedingly low. In their natural and unhampered state. 
And so now, in addition to being tired of tlie men they 
took such pains with, they arc tired of themselves too. 
Women are tired of being artilicial, like valentines. 
Dressed up in Victorian paper lace. They don't want 
to be domestic and religious and moral. A religious 
woman is simply a woman who can’t find anything 
better to do with her love, a domestic woman is a dull 
woman, and a moral woman, Justin, a moral woman is 
one who has an ugly body and an envious mind.' 

' You fill me with admiration,’ Justin Gow said lightly : 
' vou do for a fact. There are still a lot of words left in 
you. I might even say burning words. What you say 
about my wife—who is. as you pleasantly remarked, at 
the same time your sister—fills me with relief. I only 
hope she won't break down and ask me to read words of 
two syllables. Two syllable facts, Chalke. They would 
be very hard on me now. I have grown used to being 
gently led by tlie hand. Nina, I am afraid Chalke isn't 
actually alive to the great privilege of being born a 
citizen of this great republic. Even if he does watch the 
absentee interest of a certain part of our Senate. My 
dear Nina, get him to tell you the instructive fable of 
the Mormon Church and the beets—sugar-beets—-and 
sugar-cane.' She didn't, Nina thought, want Chalke 
Ewing to tell her anything. Suddenly, to her private con¬ 
fusion, she saw that he was regarding her very intently. 

‘ You have the greatest of all dressmakers,’ he assured 
Nina. 'The only thing is, will her clothes fit the present? 
In America. They do, if you won't mind my saying so, 
fit you.' Justin Gow said; 'I didn't actually believe 
Chalke could keep it up. He is failing—he was clearly 
compliment a ry.' A flood of sunlight poured through 
the yellow curtains at a window. Now,' Ewing declared, 
‘it is time for me to go to bed. I have no interest in the 
honest day. The hours of toil.’ Nina realized that he 
was very tired. Shadows were perceptible even on the 
extreme darkness of his face. She had a feeling that his 
words, now, were a mere pretence. A screen to hide 
far different things within him. She couldn’t guess 
what they were. Nina had no interest in guessing. 
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Mary said that he usually stayed a month in America, but 
that part of the time he was in New York. She hoped he 
would spend a great deal of it there. Ewing’s hands were 
very narrow, his fingers were nervous and thin. He made 
a slight bow, and then, without speaking, turned and left 
the room.' I think Mr. Ewing is sick,’ Nina said.' Perhaps 
you are right,' Justin replied, ‘ He has said nothing about 
it. I’ll walk across the street with you.’ He was, Nina 
replied, as bad as Wilson,who hadn’t wanted her to drive 
to the club, only round the corner, alone. ' Besides, you 
would compromise me. It’s just time for the servants to 
appear. The milkman has gone hours ago. Thank you, 
Justin, for letting me come and listen to you. I liked all 
that you said.' The day, she found, had already lost 
some of its early freshness. It was beginning to be hot. 


I 

Indefinite sounds which, she recognized, were the dis¬ 
creet movements of Wilson, at last succeeded in waking 
Nina. She saw from the clock beside her bed that it was 
twenty minutes past eleven. She almost never stayed 
in bed so late, and the impulse seized her to get quickly 
up; she conquered that instinct, however, and continued 
to He comfortably on her back, her hands caught behind 
her head. It was Saturday, she remembered, Acton was 
going somewhere for lunch, but Wilson and Cordelia 
would be home. She’d have to see Rhoda soon, and she 
had to drive down town to Clough’s before lunch. 
Anyhow, the Sunday food was ordered; she didn’t have 
to bother about that. Single episodes of the night before, 
stray memories of faces and voices and acts, returned 
to her; they multiplied rapidly; soon an overwhelming 
stream of impressions beat upon Nina's mind. She 
thought of the success her dress had; of Francis Ambler; 
Acton attempting to correct her; Roderick Wade 
drunk and quite willing to meet trouble more than 
half-way; of Mr. Lea and Evelyn Delaney. Nina thought 
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systematically of the endless men who had danced 
with her. She remembered Wilson’s agitation about the 
champagne; she could see Cora Lishcr in her badly 
put together black dress and pink stockings; Justin 
Gow asking for Annabel. All that brought Nina Henry 
to Marv's brother, to Chalke Ewing. 

Her dislike for him, she discovered, had turned into a 
general and calm curiosity. Nina was not disturbed by 
thinking about him. She was not excited by him. She 
was more than a little amused by her attitude where he 
was concerned. The patriotic speech she had made in 
Mary Gow s kitchen seemed irresistibly funny. It was 
true that he had been more rude than not, he had 
thoroughly irritated her, but now, for the first time, she 
saw the reason for that. It seemed to her to be a very 
important discovery. His rudeness, in reality, was no 
more and no less than a general personal indifference to 
her. That, in every man who was at all possible, irritated 
every woman with a particle of—of attractiveness left. 
Nina realized this was equally true the other way round, 
that all men, young or old, attractive or frightful, grew 
simply furious at women who ignored them. T he trouble 
then, with Chalke Ewing was that he had in effect ignored 
her. He had, it was true, spoken of her dress, but his man¬ 
ner had robbed that of all the qualities of a compliment. 

Nina, in her bath, realized one curious thing—she 
remembered almost all i halkc Ewing had said to Justin 
when she was half asleep. It had made a deep impression 
on her being, floating between consciousness and dreams. 
Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato, she repeated to her¬ 
self. It was the first who had a genius for the navy; 
Pericles had been charged with dishonesty and fined; 
Plato had been forced to teach for an occupation. Nina 
had a vision that, somehow, destroyed time; she saw 
the nations of the earth hurriedly becoming other 
nations; the hide coverings of the Greek barbarians 
grew into fine white cloth; the noses of the old Jews 
changed their shape while she watched them ; Egyptians 
turned into Roman plumbers putting up lengths of 
copper pipe about towering amphitheatres. She saw 
the United States shoddy for a moment and then gone 
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for ever, as though someone had rolled it up like a map 
and dropped it into the waste-paper-basket. It really 
didn’t matter what Chalke Ewing said about the 
United States, Kina informed herself. It would not 
affect anything. He couldn’t hurt it. Of course, he 
exaggerated frightfully—men nearly always did that— 
but there was, she hadn’t a doubt, some truth in what 
he said. It was perfectly all right for Chalke Ewing to 
talk to them the way he had, but she hoped he wouldn't 
say anything about his own country in Cuba. 

What he had said about Cuba, naturally, in com¬ 
parison with the United States, was just insane. 
Probably he would admit that to-day. You could not 
compare a place that was principally negroes and 
men who pinched you on the street—every woman 
who had gone to Havana assured Nina of that—with 
the greatest country in existence. Nina, searching for 
stockings of a particular shade, thought of what Chalke 
Ewing had said American women were like. She deserted 
that for a moment to recall that he had spoken of 
two women especially. Neither of fhem Americans. 
He had called them divine creatures. They had, very 
fully, Nina supposed, the courage of their emotions. 
Well, an American woman would have the courage 
of her convictions, with the riglit man. At the right 
time. If you found the first, it was almost impossible 
to discover the other. With the other, the right time, 
the right man was usually missing. A woman who was 
a fool was just that—she was a fool. There were so many 
things that had to be taken into consideration, too. 
Things different from love. No, American women were 
not cold; perhaps they were sensible. Francis Ambler 
had spoken about that. If a woman refused to let a man 
do everything in the world at a crazy time, when she 
had no feelings about him, then, of course, she was cold. 

Chalke Ewing, however, had been very amusing 
about Justin and Mary and words of one syllable. She 
did not know how he had found that out, but there 
was a lot of truth in it. It simply did not do to tell men 
too much. You couldn’t think of admitting the truth 
to them. Suppose, morning by morning, she told Wilson 
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the truth—Wilson, your stomach looks like I can t 
think what. Wilson, if you don't stop using my combs 
and brush and Idling them with unpleasant short grey 
hairs I'll die. When you cough and spit like that in the 
bathroom, you arc revolting. W ilson, do go somewhere 
else, I’m dreadfully sick of you to-day. Or, 1 really 
don’t care what you said. I'm not listening to it! \\ ilson 
was violent enough now, when she was as tactful as 
it was possible to lie; if she told him the truth, he would 
murder her. Nina rang for Khoda, She appeared almost 
at once, the familiar slip of paper, the list of household 
necessaries, ready. Rhoda said : ' Did you have a nice 
time last night. Miss Nina?' Nina could not answer 
that absolutely. ‘Yes, Rhoda, I suppose 1 did. My 
dress was a great success. But it was like most of the 
dances at the Country Club.’ Rhoda said yes, she 
expected so. ' I did hope you'd put a little colour with 
it,’ she went on. ‘I believe you’d had a better time if 
you were dressed brighter. You are so pretty when you 
have something right bright about you, Miss Nina. 

‘Everybody danced with me/ Nina went on. I 
ruined mv stockings. I don't mean with runs. They 
were danced in holes/ Think of that, Rhoda replied; 
she showed herself to be greatly gratified. * Did you catch 
a beau?' she inquired. 'I mean a special one. You 
know what 1 mean. Miss Nina.' No, Nina said decidedly, 
she hadn’t caught a beau. She could not find a special 
one. 'You ought to do that, as'sweet as you are/ 
Rhoda reassured her. ' Some gentleman ought to walk 
right up to you. Walk up, but keep a eve on Mr, 
Wilson/ Rhoda laughed extravagantly. 'What do we 
need, Rhoda?' Nina demanded. ‘Why, a pint of cream. 
Miss Nina, for a pudding; a half-pound of dried beef tor 
lunch to-day; a loaf of stale bread; and I want two 
pounds of prunes, the big size; Mr. Wilson complain 
about the little ; dozen and a half oranges for squeezing ; 
a pound of butter; four pieces of laundry soap; three 
bunches of parsley; and I haven't got horseradish to 
make a sauce for the shad roe/ 

' Shad will soon be over, Rhoda/ Nina Henry said. 

'That’s right. Miss Nina. Seem it’s hardly here and 
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then it’s gone. Come and go like that. We all do the 
same—just come and go. All you got to do is get into 
bed with most anybody and the hrst thing you know 
you have grown children. That's how it was with me.' 
However, she laughed. ’That is exactly what Mr. 
Ewing said last night,’ Nina told her. ‘Everything just 
comes and goes. Not only people, Rhoda, but countries 
too. The countries in the past, Greece and Rome, didn’t 
last at all; and Mr. Ewing thinks the same tiling will 
happen to the United States.’ Rhoda replied; 'I expect 
so. That’s right. The ancient countries like people. 
Come and go is all there is. The Bible say the eartli 
will melt away and be consumed at the word. I certainly 
hope nobody going to say that word awhile yet.’ Nina 
pulled over her hair a small, tight, becoming hat, she 
found a pair of white suede gloves and went down to the 
stable. The stable of the Henry dwelling, built, like the 
house, of square-cut green stone, was still a stable; 
it resisted every effort to be called a garage. There was 
a second story, it had an upper door and pulley for hay, 
and pointed windows in a Victorian Gothic spirit. 
Nina, in her car, pulled on her gloves and backed out 
upon the driveway. She drove smoothly and skilfully 
oil. 

i * < * ■ 


Nina found Mary Gow at Clough’s grocery store, and, 
while Mr. Clough personally was attending to their two 
lists of requirements, they stood, not without a slight air 
of aloofness, in a corner and talked. ‘ You must have had 
a dreadful time with Chalke and Justin,’ Mary said. ‘ I 
know what they can be like. Justin said you turned on 
them in the kitchen. I don't wonder. Chalke seems to 
have been even worse than usual. Is it true that you 
went out with Roderick Wade? I saw him, and he 
couldn’t have been drunker.’ It was, Nina replied, quite 
true. 'I don't think he ever danced with me before, 
Mary. He said it was because I didn't look like a cook 
or some such explanation. I think it was the Ishtarre 
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dress, if you ask me.' It did not, Mary assured her, do 
her any discredit. ‘If you wore a brassiere there wasn't 
any sign of it.' She had worn the bras with Binche lace, 
Nina replied. 'I like Mr. Lea; 1 hope you have him out 
again. He was more or less drunk, but 1 must say, 
Mary, he behaved beautifully, lie did make a pass at 
Evelyn Delaney at dinner, but she stopped him. A little 
loudly, I thought. Evelyn is pretty, and good, Mary, but 
somehow that doesn't seem to be enough. Not entirely. 

She was, Mary Gow related, at her wits' end about 
food for Chalkc. He liked alligator pears, for example, 
but insisted that the only place for them was in clear 
soup. That was the way they ate alligator pears in 
Havana, at a place called the Paris. ‘He thinks you 
ought to cook oranges with meat. Oranges and beef¬ 
steak, Nina. Justin isn’t too easy when we are by our¬ 
selves. Then Chalke never goes anywhere ; he is always 
sitting on the terrace or downstairs generally, and he's 
always ready to talk ; he doesn t, 1 guess, get much chance 
to talk on a sugar central. He doesn't play golf, lie won t 
go near the Country Club, and he reaLly hates to move. 
Chalke just sits and drinks and smokes. I give you my 
word, Nina, I'm afraid to ask people to sit and drink 
with him. After last night you ought to know what I 
mean. He'll talk that way about anything. Any thing 1 

She did, Nina Henry agreed, know what Mary meant. 
‘Mr. Henry didn't like the last prunes, Mr. Clough,’ 
she explained. ‘He said they were too small.’ Mr. 
Clough was sorry Mr. Henry had not taken to them. 

* 1 am sending you jumbo prunes this time, he went on. 
'The largest prunes procurable and fully the equal of 
those shipped in the glass from Lranee. No different 
from the imported article. You might say to the Judge, 
Mrs. Gow, that we arc keeping a full Italian cheese now 
suitable, as he mentioned, for onion soup.' Mary Gow 
quicklv replied : * He's forgotten all about onion soup and 
1 wouldn't dream of reminding him, Mr. Clough. It’s 
such a nuisance to make.* He turned to Nina Henry. 
' Is there anything else? If there isn t I-11 have your 
bundle put in the car.' Outside, Nina saw Francis 
Ambler. He said: 'You are late at Mr. Clough's to-day. 
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lint I don’t wonder. Do you mind if I ride around with 
you for half an hour?’ She would love it, Nina Henry 
replied, hoping that Wilson would not see them. What, 
she wondered, if Wilson disapproved of men in the 
afternoon, would he think of them in the morning? 

‘ I was very happy last night,' Francis proceeded when 
the car was moving; I saw so much of you. I mean I 
saw you so often—first for cocktails and then at dinner, 
dancing, and at your house again afterwards for the 
champagne. I always associate you with champagne, 
Nina. Darling, you are my champagne, gold and full of 
silver bubbles.’ Nina stopped at Modred’s piano store, 
on Kingsmill Street. ’Francis, will you ask Mr. Bardsley 
to come out and look at our radio? Cordelia thinks it 
isn t right, and if she thinks the radio isn’t right she can’t 
possibly be well herself.' Francis Ambler seemed very 
young and pleasant and mild to her, a part of the world 
of Mr. Clough and Modred’s piano store. A succession 
of lovely sounds returned to her memorv, Alcibiades 
and Pericles and Plato. ‘What are you thinking about? ' 
Francis demanded, again in the car; you are far away 
from me.’ She smiled faintly. ‘Francis, I was thousands 
of years away,’ she answered. ‘Well, don’t do it again,' 
he commanded her. Francis dropped a hand on one of 
hers, and she turned her palm up to meet his grasp. 
She did like Francis enormously. ‘1 love you, Nina,’ 
he said in a low disturbed voice. 'Nina, 1 love you. 
You know it, don’t you?' She addressed herself to a 
sudden minor emergency at a street crossing. ‘ Do you 
really love me?' Francis demanded. 

Nina nodded affirmatively without, yet, looking at 
him. *It was your fault entirely I was so happy last 
night,’ he continued; 'you promised me so much. 
Oh, not in actual words, but the promise was in your 
voice.' She gazed at him with a slight frown. ‘When 
was that, Francis?’ she demanded. 'You don’t think 
you misunderstood me? It is so hard to be sure about 
voices.’ Francis Ambler glanced at her and then looked 
away. ‘No,’ he said quietly, ‘I didn’t misunderstand 
you. Perhaps I shouldn’t have said what I did. In 
the morning I was stupid,* He was not, she insisted, 
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stupid at all. ‘Everyone knows that/ her voice grew 
almost impatient. 'But I don’t understand what you 
meant about a promise.' He replied: ‘Nina, I don't 
want to talk about it any more. Like this.' A perceptible 
Hash of annoyance, of impatience, cut through his 
restrained manner. ‘ You only remember what you 
decide .to remember/ he told her. ‘Of course 1 do/ 
she acknowledged cheerfully ; * isn t it sensible of me? 
But 1 can’t very well remember what doesn't happen, 
can I?' That, he asserted, was almost disagreeable. 

1 will tell you, Nina—you made me think that my 
feeling for you wasn’t hopeless. 1 hat, some time, you 
would give me all your love.' 

She had, of course, made him think exactly that; 
she remembered completely every word, every impli¬ 
cation, of it. ' Francis, dear/ she said, capturing his 
liand, ‘I couldn’t really make you think that when I 
am not sure myself. 1 am afraid if you keep asking me 
to be sure, if you insist on an answer, specially when 
I'm down town in the morning, at tlie grocery store, 
that you will get an answer you won’t like/ The lines 
of a sharp effort of self-control appeared around his 
mouth. For a moment he was older than she thought 
of him as being. He managed himself remarkably well, 
Nina realized. At the same time she was more detached 
than she had been for a long while. It made her a little 
cruel, a little vindictive. She couldn’t ^ think why. 
‘Where do you want me to drop you. - ' she asked, 
‘I am afraid I am done/ 

'Anywhere/ lie replied. ’I am having a brake •id- 
justed. It will be ready now. I'd like to see you this 
afternoon, of course/ Nina was afraid that could not 
be managed. 'I am certain I'll have to do something 
about Wilson. He's in a rather bad humour. There 
was too much gaiety for him last night, I imagine. 

At lunch Wilson was, as she had expected, difficult. 
He was annoyed at Cordelia, In the face of this, Cordelia 
was splendidly calm. 'After this/ he told her exagger¬ 
atedly, 'you are not to spend the night swimming. 
I'm sure Judge Gow told Annabel the same thing.’ 
Cordelia had seen Annabel Gow. ‘Not exactly, she 
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replied; ' lie simply asked her where she was going to 
vote from—Eastlake or the quarry? That was sill}', 
wasn’t it? It will be years before Annabel can vote.’ 
1 hat, Wilson Henry insisted, had no bearing on what he 
had just said. When, politely, Cordelia had asked if 
she might leave the table Nina turned to Wilson Henry. 

' \ on simply must be more careful what you say to 
Cordelia and Acton. If it isn’t exactly right, if you’re 
just annoyed and show it, you arc lost.’ 

‘I don't intend to be afraid of my own children,’ he 
replied sharply. ' I can’t understand how you get any¬ 
thing out of them.’ He could last night, she reminded 
him. Last night he had complimented her about that. 
Wilson fell into a moody silence. ‘ You never do any¬ 
thing with me,’ he finally complained. ‘I have a wife 
and children and a house and three or four—to be 
exact, four—lazy servants, but I can never get any 
pleasure out of them.' Nina asked: ‘What do you want 
me to do? Play golf? ’ Yes, he would play golf with her. 
Since, Nina added privately, he couldn’t see Cora Lisher 
every minute of the day—and night. ' box God’s sake,’ he 
called after her, 'don’t wear those thin silk stockings. 
1 hey look like hell on a golf course.’ Woollen stockings, 
she told herself,putting on silk, looked like hell on her legs. 


She explained the stockings, and Wilson, to a number of 
women invited to her house for a lunch, ‘Wilson may be 
right for other women, or for England, but he isn’t for 
me. I know some things about myself, and one is that 
my legs won’t stand woollen stockings. They make my 
ankles look enormous. They Ye big enough anyhow, but 
impossible in wool.’ Mary Gow had seen some very 
short brightly coloured wool socks that were worn ovei ‘ 
silk stockings for golf and walking. ' Angora and very 
sweet,' Nina continued. 'Silk stockings may not be 
comfortable playing golf, but I am more comfortable 
uncomfortable in them than if I were perfectly comfort- 
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able. If you see what I mean/ It was evident that every 
woman there did. 'll I listened to Wilson and wore 
them/ Nina Henry went on, ‘and he suddenly saw my 
le^s looked fat, he'd say: “My God. Nina, I never saw 
such thick let's’/’ What had gone before wouldn’t have 
a thing to do with it. That isn’t justice, but it is men/ 
She was interrupted. ' You mean husbands/ Nina 
did. 'They want you to dress what they call sensibly 
and look your best at tlie same time/ ^ 

’They are queer about that too,’ Evelyn Delaney 
added. ’They want you to look good, but not too good. 
If you are too short at the bottom or low at the top, my 
God! A husband wants other men to admire you without 
seeing any. I tell Ambrose it can t be done. \ ou can t 
get any trade without at least samples of the goods. If 
men are fresh with you, your husband thinks there is 
something the matter witli them, but if they re not, he 
thinks something is the matter with you. Whichever 
way you play it you are wrong. Take drinking/ Evelyn 
said, finishing the cocktail she had brought to the table; 

* when you are engaged your young man thinks it s 
wonderful if you get a little drunk. W lth him, of course , 
no onlookers except perhaps your family. Yours. But 
when you are good and married if you take half a drink 
too much, then he begins to pray for the children. 

' I like Ambrose, everyone knows I love him, but he 
docs wear me ragged expecting me to be the queen of the 
high-binders in the bedroom, and little Eva, the beam 
from heaven, on the porch/ there was some whispering 
and suppressed laughter at the farther end of the table. 

* It's Elsa/ Delia Bache explained. Elsa Carpenter said 
it was nothing. ‘Howard is away, she proceeded, he 
said he would be back 1* riday, and last night I had a 
frightful nightmare, I woke up frozen witli horror I 

'thought he came home Thursday/ Evelyn continued. 

* I hey want you to be a whirl and not look it. Like a 
cream puff full of brandy, A husband thinks something 
special happens to you when you get married I don t 
mean what you look as if I meant—and that your % T anity 
just turns over and dies. He thinks it does, bor a while 
it seems to, for a few weeks or a few months, when lie 
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is still the whole works. Remember I'm not crabbed 
about this; everybody knows what I think of Ambrose; 
I'm not too wild cither.' 

‘ Evelyn is wrong,’ Elsa Carpenter continued. She was 
the only woman at the table who'd had a divorce; Elsa, 
Nina realized, who was not native to Eastlake, was prac¬ 
tically the only woman with a divorce she knew; it gave 
her opinion the additional weight of a wider experience. 
'A husband doesn’t want you to be a whirl. If you act 
like a whirl, if you let him see you might be a whirl, it 
upsets him horribly. I he truth is he doesn't find much 
pleasure in his wife. In his heart he never thinks that 
kind of pleasure is quite decent. You must remember 
that usually he knows nothing about it; and, of course, 
you can only know what he shows you. Sometimes that 
makes everything very difficult. It’s too bad when you 
think what marriage could be. It is really a mistake, 
and dangerous, to let yourself think about it at all. 
You can never be successful with your own husband. 
I'm not crabbed, cither. Husbands are like that.' 
Mary Gow said: ‘Cora, what do you think?" 

Nina glanced speculatively at Mary and then openly 
watched Cora Lisher. Cora was even calmer and more 
deliberate than common. ‘ I don’t know what I think, 
Mary. 1 guess not much. I don't bother my head that 
way. Evelyn Delaney and Elsa are both right if that’s 
what they found out. It depends on what happens to 
you, doesn’t it? What happened to me was different. 
Thomas was sick all the time I was married to him; 
he was sick, and most of the time I was busy with having 
Anna Louise. I must say I was very happy. I suppose 
I did miss something, but it doesn't worry me. When 
Thomas died I had Anna Louise.' 

Nina Henry could find nothing interesting, nothing 
significant, in any of that. It was, principally, common- • 
place. Cora’s face, Wilson had once said, would be ideal 
for a poker player. Mary Gow, to Nina’s intense secret 
amusement, continued to question Cora. ‘Well, what 
about Anna Louise? What plans have you for her?’ It 
seemed to Nina Henry that a faint glow, like the first 
sign of heat on the iron lid of a stove, appeared on 
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Cora's face whenever Anna Louise was mentioned. ' I 
haven't got a plan/ she returned; ‘it’s a hope. I want 
her to be happy. I ll do everything in the world I can 
to bring that about.' The sudden deep sincerity, the 
passion of maternal love clear on her voice, weakened 
and brought Mary Gow's questions, her curiosity to an 
end. There was a momentary, almost embarrassed 
silence. Nina—it was her house—spoke first. ‘Everyone 
realized that, Cora,' she said. 

'As usual, 1 don’t agree with anyone,' Mrs. Mason 
Ambler announced cheerfully. Francis Ambler s mother 
was, perhaps, ten years older than any of the others at 
tlie lunch ; she was a heavy woman with a broad benevo¬ 
lent face, always as tightly dressed as possible in black. 
All the larger facts of her physical being, were expensively 
moulded into a relentless prominence. 'But then/ she 
added, 1 1 belong to another time. You will say that I am 
a relic of the long past. In a way, my dear Nina, in a 
way, you would be right. I remember a very different 
world from this. Very different men. 1 was born the 
vear the Civil War began. Just fancy that. I don’t 
mind a bit telling you. My son's dear father, when I 
first met him in Pittsburgh—he had just come from Last- 
lake to take part in his cousin Frank's iron furnaces—was 
absorbed in things of the spirit. Frank did a great deal, 
in a practical way, for the Methodist church, and Mason 
assisted him from ihe first. He became Cousin 1 rank s 
right hand. In spiritual affairs. So much so, I remember, 
there was a joke about it. I am afraid you would call 
it a very feeble little joke. It was said Mason paid more 
attention to Christian souls than he did to iron sows.’ 

‘Jesus/ Evelyn Delaney exclaimed, ‘don’t apologize 
for that one!' 

‘An iron sow/ Ocha Ambler told her, ' is the name of a 
convenient size of iron to handle. When I accepted Mr. 
Ambler he asked me to join him on our knees and offer 
to Him above our supplications and rejoicement. I 
don't believe anyone else here did that when they got 
engaged.’ The other women there, someone said, were 
thankful more privately. 'That was the keynote of our 
life together/ Mrs. Ambler informed them; ‘while we 
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were in Pittsburgh, after Frank died and before Mr. 
Ambler s health failed him, he accepted all the spiritual 
duties Frank relinquished. He took the time from all 
his other duties and directors’ meetings to be chairman 
of the board of church trustees. He devoted a very large 
sum to the service of our dear Redeemer. We never, 
except for absence or sickness, missed a prayer meeting. 
Our home was a Christian home. There was hardly a time 
when we weren’t entertaining a prominent divine or 
celebrated evangelist. Mason helped them, too, in a very 
substantial manner. His purse was never closed to the 
needy of the Lord. 

‘In consequence of that he flourished like the green 
bay tree. Mason always attributed his modest success 
to a religious guidance. To that and his habits—he never 
read a novel and he ate baked pears for breakfast every 
morning. He smoked cigars, but he couldn't abide 
cigarettes. Mason wouldn’t allow one to be smoked in 
any of the buildings of the plant. He wouldn’t keep a 
superintendent who smoked cigarettes. He drank beer 
later because his doctor ordered him to. But to the end 
he had the labels of the bottles removed and called it 
hops tonic. It will make you laugh, but it took me years 
to get over calling him Mr. Ambler. The day my first 
boy was born—we lost three little boys and a baby girl 
— I recollect I said: ‘ Mr. Ambler, I have a son too, like 
Mary had.’ I recollect that his beard almost suffocated 

4 

me when he leaned down to kiss the top of my head.’ 


'That was fascinating, Mrs. Ambler/ Mary Gow said 
sincerely. 'It’s hard to realize things have changed so 
much.’ Nina Henry continued: 'What arqazes me about 
men generally is their innocence. I wouldn't dare to tell 
Wilson that, he’d be furious enough to kill me, but it’s 
true. You can tell what a man is going to do, if you've 
been married to him a little while, days before he does it. 
Days before he knows he's going to do it.' She was 
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careful not to look at Cora Lisher, ilen think they are 
simply too diplomatic for hell, but they are just as trans¬ 
parent as window glass, lake Wilson, when he is 
specially nice and thoughtful I know he is going to do 
something, well—doubtful. He only wants to do it. lie 
hasn't done it yet. If he is suddenly rather difficult and 
exacting, if he considers everything very carefully on 
what he calls its merits, he's done it. Oh, absolutely! 
You sec, if Wilson intends to do anything he thinks 
would hurt me if 1 knew about it, he ft 
and he wants to make me as happy as possible. W hen 
he's done what he knows perfectly well 1 wouldn’t like, 
he thinks if he is very judicious, or a little severe, I won t 
suspect him of wandering off the path. If his temper 
gets really bad he was disappointed. It s all quite sweet, 

really/ , 

Nina gazed carefully at her salad, an arrangement ot 

endive and watercress, cucumber jelly and whipped 
cream There were no immediate voices, but only unin¬ 
terrupted sounds of eating, the faint scrape of forks on 
china, a constant minute rustle of movements in clothes, 
Xina told herself she was absolutely clear about Wilson, 
but, the truth was, she did not understand her feeling 
where Cora was involved. She didn’t mind Wilsons 
being in love with Cora, she didn't even mind Cora s 
loving Wilson—a verv different thing—and yet, in spite 
of her truthful indifference, every now and then she was 
as vindictive to Cora Lisher as she could >c. ic ui 
no desire to be vindictive, it was never planned, it simply 
happened at unpredictable moments. Some persistent 
deep-hidden emotion tore resentfully at her equanimity. 
Not only she didn’t mind about Wilson and Cora; she 
actually, Nina recognized, welcomed it. She encouraged 
them., Wilson Henry in love with Cora, with his heart 
occupied, was a far pleasanter man to live with than when 
he had no absorbing interest, no satisfied emotion, like 
that. He was cross at times, of course, at times he had 
been brutally difficult; but now, as a result of Lora, she 
was practically free from interference. She cou < a wa^s 
tell when Cora had been inaccessible, for then W llson 
returned to his habit of bothering her. 
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There was in this the same old difference, Nina dis¬ 
covered, between what actually went on inside her, what 
she felt and thought, and what she was supposed to feel 
and think. She could imagine no one—except, perhaps, 
Chalke lowing—who would not say that her attitude 
towards Wilson and Cora Lishcr was horribly immoral. 
Nina supposed t was, it must be with everyone against 
her, and yet that didn't change her feeling—if it made 
her life pleasanter, easier for Wilson and Cora to live 
together she was glad they lived together. She was glad 
of it and only disturbed at moments when, mechanically, 
she seemed to be faintly bitter about Cora. She wondered 
about this whole situation where it touched her children. 
Hers and Wilson s. Certainly that ought to concern her. 

Lunch, Nina realized, had come to an end. She rose. 
‘ Delia and Elsa Carpenter and Mrs. Ambler won’t be 
able to stay, she explained ‘ that will leave just enough 
for a table of bridge. I have a lot of things I want to do 
and I d like it if you paid no attention to me.' Mary 
Crow said: 'I’ll have to go in an hour, Nina. You can 
take my place. 1 Mary and Cora Lisher, Evelyn Delaney 
and Catherine Pryne moved towards a bridge table set 
up in the living-room. Nina stood looking absent- 
mindedly at the remains of lunch. ’Everything was very 
nice, Harriet/ she said to her maid. ’Tell Rhoda the 
lunch was delicious. If there is enough spring chicken 
left we 11 have it cold for dinner. We can have a salad. 
If you will get the things ready in the pantry I will mix 
it. We d better just have peas again—put them in a 
silver dish—and grapefruit first/ She hadn't, Nina 
realized, solved the problem of dessert. The truth was 
that, almost wilfully, she had ignored all thought of 
dinner. What was left from lunch, she had thought, 
party food, would do. It was hard to tell about Wilson 
- sometimes he wanted dessert, he was really angry 

if there was none, sometimes he couldn't be hired to 
touch it. 

What about the dessert, Harriet? 1 she asked, almost 
hopelessly. ‘I can’t think of a thing/ Harriet said there 
were some nice strawberries outside. ‘Tell Rhoda to 
crush them in a sauce and I'll order ice cream. It’s hot 
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and that will be splendid/ She lighted a cigarette. 
What had she been thinking about? Oh, yes, \\ ilson and 
Cora Lisher and the children, Acton and Cordelia. 
Well, there wasn't anything to think about them. 
There was nothing she could do. Her iecling of detach¬ 
ment from her family peristed. This, Nina concluded, 
came from the fact that they were so detached from 
her. They hardly seemed to need her, or Wilson, at all. 
i hey were very obedient, and, of course, \erj polite, 
Acton and Cordelia loved them, but they were very cool, 
very self-contained about it. If both Wilson and she 
disappeared she was sure their children would keep on 
living in their present successful critical and slightly 
humorous manner. She went slowly into the sitting-room 
and found the auction bridge proceeding smoothly. As 
smoothly, that was, as possible with Evelyn. Evelyn 
did not play very well. She didn t, what, was worse, 
care. She was unimpressed by contract bridge. 

\in.L Henry went upstairs and moved vaguely about. 
Some laundry had arrived in a basket, neatly covered by 
a towel, and she put it away. She rolled Wilson’s socks 
and laid them in their drawer. Some would have to be 
darned, she put them in a sewing-basket. One pair of 
black silk socks was hopeless and she dropped them into 
the waste-basket. The laundry was practically all 
Wilson’s tilings. There were three nightgowns of hers, 
four pairs of sheer coloured drawers with handkerchiefs 
to match She looked into her handkerchief case to see 
if the handkerchiefs were there. They were. Then she 
went to where her dresses hung—the dress Ishtarre 
had made looked well even on a hanger; the skirt, 
motionless and in a closet, had a swing that might have 
come with dancing. Her best party dress. It gavcicr 
a kind of confidence just to look at it. to touch it, Nma 
lightly shook out the tulle. What a fantastic mg 1 *c 
celebration of Memorial Day had ended in! Alcibiades 
and Pericles and Plato. She returned to the subject 
of Chalke Ewing. He was, really, very good-looking. 
In a thin positive way. He was at once fragile and very' 
masculine. His voice actually was harsh. 

lie had been, it came to her now, more than a little 
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drunk. Chalke Ewing knew so much it made her dizzy 
to think about it. Justin Gow knew a great deal, but, 
then, he was a judge; most of the men familiar to her 
knew about nothing but business and golf. Golf and a 
business. The rest that occupied them were prejudices 
and guesses and conservative speculations, Wilson didn’t 
know one thing outside his lumber yard, golf, and a few 
local facts. He did not care to understand or talk about 
anything else. Francis Ambler was better. He could 
discuss art and he travelled in Europe. He read books. 
But liis opinions too were narrow. They were narrow, 
Nina dicided, not because lie had a stupid mind, but' 
because his life was stupid. Principally Eastlake and 
expensive hotels. She could imagine him in the hotel 
dining-rooms of Europe eating superciliously with his 
mother. Francis was supposed to be with Hatton and 
Company, in the city, selling bonds for that conservative 
and rich concern, but he did not go to town very often. 
His mother made a great stir when he left her; she didn't 
want him to do anything; they had enough, she said. 
Mrs. Mason Ambler interfered with all his plans. 

She would have to go downstairs; Mary Gow must 
be leaving soon. Nina didn’t want to play bridge; she 
didn’t want to do anything; she wanted to keep her mind, 
her thoughts, to herself; to avoid being touched by the 
life and people around her. She did not, in a way, belong 
to them; there was so much of her that they never 
suspected. Knew nothing of. Nina felt as remote as 
the old Greeks. More remote than the Romans, for, of 
course, the Greeks were ever so much earlier. 


* 


w 


Mary Gow put out her cigarette with a gesture of 
finality and rose. She placed eight dollars on the table. 

Thank you, Nina/ she said; ' I had a splendid time with 
the worst cards in the world/ Nina Henry’s luck was 
indifferent; she played bridge neither well nor badly; 
she was, at best, adequate, but absent-minded. Cora 
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played very slowly, her lips moved silently and she 
frowned. In the end she, too, made very few absolute 
mistakes. Delia Bache played skilfully, she was im¬ 
patient at times, but her annoyance immediately 
evaporated. ‘Put it down, Evelyn,' she said. 'My God, 
even Nina knows you've got a club.' Evelyn played 
the seven of clubs. Delia took the trick with a low 
trump. *1 don't see how you do it,' Evelyn told her. 
’It's easy enough,' Delia replied briskly; ‘I can tell you 
how to play bridge, and any other game, perfectly.' 
Evelyn cried: ‘ Delia! I hope you are not trilling with 
me. Imagine what this will mean to Ambrose.' Delia's 
reply was short. 'Think/ she said. Evelyn was certain 
there would be what she called a catch in it. ‘I can’t 
think/ she insisted; ‘I don't think 1 want to think. 
Even to please Ambrose. I am doing so nicely now 
except when I play bridge with you/ 

‘I didn't know Evelyn had another club/ Nina ad¬ 
mitted. ' I thought they were all played. I'll be honester 
still—I didn't care much. Wilson sa\ j s that is what's 
the matter with my golf. He says it doesn't make any 
difference to me. It does to him—he gets furious. All 
over again.' Delia Bache asked; ' Well, what do you care 
about?' Evelyn said she was glad Delia had not asked 
her that. Nina was certain it was not games. 4 Whoever 
is close to me/ she continued, hesitating. 'Clothes. 
Exciting plays about nice people in trouble. I hate the 
kind where they sing and dance. Chanel perfume. 
Ishtarre is, of course, divine. Oh yes, and my bath/ 
Delia Bache could not, she said, understand that. 

‘ Bridge and golf keep me alive. Nina, in spite of my love 
for you I must say I think there is something wrong 
with the man or woman who doesn't like them. I mean 
if he isn’t an abject idiot/ It was plain, Evelyn put in, 
that she was. 'Bridge is such a fine thing for the mind, 
and golf is the best thing in the world for your character/ 
Delia added. Nina said: ' I'm sure you're right; and like 
Evelyn I'm willing to admit I'm wrong. I'm suspicious 
of things that are good for your character. Usually 
they are too damned uncomfortable. I'll be truthful, 
like Ocha Ambler, and admit I'm over forty; only a 
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little, but I’m past it; and I want to have a pleasant 
time. If it means being weak I hope I’ll be able to be 
weak.' Delia Bache, she thought, when everything was 
considered, was rather silly. ‘Wasn’t it too bad Joel 
couldn’t hear Delia?' she proceeded; 'she was splendid.’ 

A shadow fell on the clear late sunlight of the June 
day. Nina was dummy and she went to a window. 
'There is going to be a thunder-storm,’ she announced. 

A dark bank of cloud was rolling up over Kingsmill 
Street; against it the foliage of the maple tree was a 
pale and chalky green. ‘My house is entirely open and 
nobody is at home,’ Cora Lisher told them, ' We had 
better stop,’ Delia said. 'We’re at the end of a rubber.' 
She had won, she announced, thirty-one dollars. Nina 
was even. Evel\Ti lost twenty-one dollars and said openly 
that the pleasure she had had was not worth it. She 
would, she volunteered, take Cora at once to her windows 
'I liked being here so much,’ Cora told Nina Henry. 
Nina smiled, entirely pleasant. ‘I am so glad,’ she 
answered. ‘ You must have dinner with us some night 
soon. I’ll send Wilson for you.' Cora thanked her, ‘It , 
would be perfect. But don’t bother Wilson; my car is 
almost new again.' Nina was insistent. ‘Wilson wouldn’t 
think it was a bother. He’d love it. You know that, 
Cora.' Cora Lisher said she liked to be independent. 
‘Of course,’ Nina was sympathetic; ‘it’s fortunate, isn’t 
it, you’re situated the way you are. I mean with no 
man to bother about. I suppose love does make the 
world go round, but it goes so often in the wrong direc¬ 
tion, don’t you think?’ 

'It didn’t for me,’ Cora in effect repeated; 'my life 
was a great deal too busy to go backwards.’ She was, 
really, quite idiotic about her life. But then, Nina 
reminded herself, when Cora talked about Thomas 
Lisher now, she meant Wilson. She was both glad and 
surprised that Wilson seemed to be all Cora could ask 
for. It was evident there had been a sensational improve¬ 
ment in Wilson Henry. He wasn't worse than other 
men, he was very much better than most of them, but 
he was not all any sensible woman could require. ‘ You 
wouldn’t believe it,’ Nina told her, 'but it’s true— 
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Wilson used to be very good-looking. Quite handsome. 
He’s nice-looking now, I don’t mean that, hut he is too 
fat. Wilson is getting to he middle-aged.’ Cora was 
occupied with a pair of undistinguished dark gloves. 'I 
always thought Wilson was distinguished-looking,' she 
said at last, in a quiet voice* That was very kind of her, 
Nina answered. When they had all gone down she rang 
for Harriet. ‘Please take the bridge table down,’ she 
directed her: 'put the cards away and move away the 
ash-trays and glasses. You can leave the decanter in 
the dining-room.' 

She didn't want to see any trace of the late game of 
bridge. There was a faint distant thunder, a momentary 
gloom, and then the sun poured out again from under the 
far edge of the storm. The robins whistled with a loud 
sweetness on the lawn. The telephone rang and Harriet 
reappeared. 'Miss Mary like to speak to you,' she said. 
' Nina/ Mary Gow’s voice sounded against her ear, ' when I 
got home I found Chalkehcre. Back again from New York. 
I wondered if you and Wilson would come for dinner. It 
might make it easier for you after all that lunch, and 
Justin specially would love it.’ Wilson wasn’t home yet, 
Nina replied. 'You know how he is. Or, rather, Mary, 
you don’t know. He won't be long. Can I telephone?’ 
Mary Gow said she might and that Nina's party had been 
splendid. Nina repeated to herself, Chalke Ewing. 

She remembered perfectly what he looked like— 
hair like a ruffled silver cap, a big nose, and amused 
uncomfortable eyes. Bright restless eyes. She had 
thought principally from his eyes that he was sick. Nina 
wondered what he would complain about, or explain, 
to-night. If he did complain not hing, she was determined, 
would succeed in making her mad. When she got mad 
Chalke Ewing and Justin enjoyed it too much. It gave 
them a frightful advantage over her. Nina hoped Ewing 
would explain some more about old civilizations. She 
would ask him about Egypt, if the Egyptians really had 
drain pipes like those on her own house. Their names, 
Nina was certain, could not be so beautiful as the 
names of the Greeks. The Roman names were common¬ 
place like the Romans. It was, she discovered, six o'clock 
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and site went upstairs to dress. She would, of course, 
prepare for the Gows, take it for granted that Wilson would 
go. If they did there was a very nice dinner indeed for 
Cordelia and Acton. Cordelia, who had been at the 
Pryne’s, appeared in the doorway of Nina’s room. 

'Was the lunch successful?’ she demanded. ‘Miss 
Pryne liked it enormously. I saw her when she came 
back.' Everyone said it was, Nina informed her 
daughter. She had a simple yellow dress that was almost 
new—men liked her in it—and a black dress with a 
string of bright flowers down the back. She had never 
had it on. She couldn't wear the Ishtarre dress. It was 
too elaborate and Chalke Ewing had seen it so lately. 
‘Mother!' Cordelia exclaimed; 'you look as though you 
had lost your wits. What is on your mind?’ Nina 
gazed at her speculatively. ‘ When I do look like that 
don't mention it,’ she told Cordelia. ‘ It won't bring my 
wits back. I was thinking about a black dress or the 
yellow. The one with the bias ruffle.’ Cordelia demanded 
* Have I seen the black? ’ Nina shook her head negatively. 
She got it out and together they considered it. 1 1 like 
it/ Cordelia decided; ‘off you. I can’t quite decide this 
way, can I?’ Nina said she would call her when she'd 
had her bath. She laid both the black and the yellow 
dresses on her bed. Then she had to think about differ¬ 
ent slippers and stockings for them—yellow for the 
black and, she decided, black for the yellow. She was 
at the point of calling Cordelia when Wilson came in. 
Nina saw at once that he was in a doubtful temper. 
‘Mary wants us to have dinner with them,’ she said 
without particular emphasis. ‘Well, we won’t,' he 
replied briefly. * It is too late for me to turn around and 
hurry out again now.' 


’Mary’s brother, Chalke Ewing, is there again,’ she 
added. 'Why don’t you go?* Wilson proceeded. It was 
one of his suggestions without meaning. 'No,' Nina 
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said; ‘dinner is ordered here. I'll stay.’ She would not 
call Cordelia, but put on the yellow dress. It didn’t 
matter now. She would have to telephone Mary. ‘I’ll 
tell you,' Wilson went on more cheerfully; ‘if Ewing is 
is there and you want to see them, if you’d enjoy it, go 
after dinner. I said something to Cora about taking her 
and Anna Louise to the quarry. Unless you want to go 
too. You don't seem to like the quarry.’ That might be 
nice, she answered. He asked her which. ‘Oh, I won’t 
go to the quarry, Wilson. Take Cora and Anna Louise.' 
There was a picnic, he explained. Cora, though, had 
decided to go later. He immediately became as cheerful 
as possible. After his bath he dressed with the greatest 
care. 'I don’t think red is a good colour for me,* he 
asserted, standing before a mirror, a tie in his hand. 
'There is too much red in my face already. Nina, I 
don't think I look my age, do you?' Everyone, she 
replied, agreed that he didn't. I am fat,' he admitted. 
‘ I'll have to do something about it. I spoke to Standish, 
he was measuring me, but he said that my waist-band 
hadn't changed since winter. That's pretty good, I 
must admit. You can't get out much here in winter. 
I find I'm as good as the young ones. Almost. Even 
if thirty-six holes were too many Memorial Day. I had 
been up late a lot. Did you notice the market? Paprus 
board has gone up again two and three-eighths points.' 

‘That is wonderful, Wilson/ she assured him. 

' I wonder,' he went on,' if you will ever pay any atten¬ 
tion to what I ask you. I’ve been standing here with 
this necktie for five minutes/ She glanced at it. * Per¬ 
haps green would be better. You have some very pretty 
green ones/ Wilson was still dissatisfied. ‘If you had 
taken the trouble to look at my socks you'd have seen 
green was impossible. I could wear blue/ Blue, she 
replied, would be equally good. Her own problem had 
returned—the yellow dress or the black? She had 
decided on the yellow and she would wear it. ‘I didn't 
see the black dress/ Cordelia said at dinner, 'so I don't 
know which you're best in/ Acton told her that she 
looked right. Nina thanked him. ‘Your mother always 
looks right/ Wilson added; ‘that is, when she doesn't 
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diet. I can’t think why you do, Nina. It's a mistake if 
you want to seem young. You show it in your face.' 

I may be wrong,’ Cordelia announced, 'but I doubt if 
I ever diet. I don’t think it will be necessary. I don’t 
believe women will ever get enormous again. I won't be 
like Anna Louise, of course, but I don't care about that. 

If I'm to be big I'll be big. It seems to me women used 
to have a dreadful time. There were so many things they 
had to do. They had to do them or men wouldn’t like 
them. Or they thought they wouldn't. When I’m 
twenty I'm certain men will be better trained. One will 
have to be.' Cordelia, Nina told herself, was a very 
handsome girl. She envied her—practically seventeen. 
Full of splendid ideas. ‘Never mind, Cordelia/ Acton 
said; ‘someone will love you. No matter how big you 
are. There are always men willing to be a victim to the 
biological need. Nature does it/ Acton explained. 
'Nature is doing it for you/ Cordelia retorted; 'you are 
in love with Miss Pryne right now/ 

You couldn't do better/ Nina told Acton. Catherine, 
who was almost if not quite as old as Nina Henry, lived 
on the corner across from the Baches, at Grove Avenue 
and Kingsmill Street. She was a great deal in Paris; all 
her clothes were French; and a great many men, young 
and old, had been devoted to her. Unfortunately, she 
seemed incapable of any devotion in return. It was 
probable, now, that she would never marry. ‘You tell 
me I am/ Acton said to his sister. ‘If it’s a little fresh 
I don't mind that. You are usually fresh. But it would 
give me a moderate degree of pleasure to learn how you - 
know. I doubt if Miss Pryne told you. I can’t remember 
mentioning it/ He was, Cordelia reminded him, always 
there. ‘ And then you write a lot of letters and tear them 
up. When you do that you're in love and there isn't 
another person in your life/ He repeated the formula 
that, apparently, gave him a great satisfaction. ’You 
tell me there isn’t/ Cordelia went on: ‘Annabel thinks 
you are and so does Faith Bache/ 

‘Well/ Acton announced, ‘you are right this far—I'll 
never be in love with Faith or Annabel. They are not 
{esthetic enough.' Wilson Henry demanded: ‘What is 
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it they are not enough?' Acton, beginning to be con¬ 
fused, repeated the word aesthetic. What, his father 
demanded, did it mean? ‘It means conscious of—of 
higher tilings,' Acton answered; ‘Things like art and 
literature and polish.* Cordelia went on for him. ‘Shoe 
polish.' Nina told her to be still. ‘I must say you are 
not very pleasant, Cordelia. If I were you I wouldn't 
speak of Acton's affairs. Specially if they are affairs of 
the heart. It means the study of civilization, too, 
doesn’t it?' she turned to her son; ‘the Greeks and 
Romans and old Egypt. If you are aesthetic you have 
to know about them.' 

'Of course!' Acton cried. 'Mother, you really are won¬ 
derful. Who'd ever think you cared about the Greeks 
and Romans. We ought to read my general history 
together. It’s called Ancient Times.’ Cordelia put in: 
‘It really isn’t too late to begin and appreciate mother.' 
Acton proceeded: ‘What I like about Greece is the fact 
that women were nothing. Simply nowhere. They 
wouldn't dare to discuss what men did or thought. 
They would never have put up with you, Cordelia.’ 
Wilson re-entered the conversation. ' A little less Greek 
civilization and more practical sense wouldn’t hurt you, 
Acton,' it was his opinion. ‘ It would be better if I kept 
you in the lumber yard all summer instead of letting 
you go to Europe.' Acton was instantly, profoundly, 
disturbed. ' You said,’ he proceeded in an exact strained 
voice, 'that if I worked hard for a month in the lumber 
yard you would give me five hundred dollars for a month 
in France.’ Nina said decidedly: ‘Your father will do 
whatever he promised.' She turned to Wilson. ‘I am 
glad he wants to travel, and I think it is marvellous he 
wants to know about ancient history and likes ^esthetic 
people. Paris, yes, and Catherine Pryne, will do him 
more good than a hundred lumber yards. I want Acton 
to pick up more than splinters.' 

'That is just hysterical/ Wilson assured her. ‘No one 
but a woman would say such a thing. In the first place, 
if he picks up more than two or three splinters he’s a 
fool. lie doesn't know wood. We don't deal in splinters. 
Mostly, Nina, you are very reasonable, but when you 
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get off, you are a mile wide of the facts. My father was 
a good mill man and I’m a good mill man and Acton 
will have to be one. That's all there is to that. If France 
or Catherine Pryne either teach him anything useful 
I’ll be surprised. I sent him to Princeton, it's a good 
university, and it will do him good to come in contact 
with the boys, but I don't care if he knows about the 
Greeks or not. That's only a kind of exercise for his 
inind, to teach him how to use it. I don't care how soon 
he forgets all about them. After his examinations. 
He’d be better, the truth is, thinking about football. I 
didn’t go to college, my father's death made that im¬ 
possible, I had to get right into the yard and learn 
that, but I know enough as it is. 

‘If you know too much,' Wilson Henry insisted, ‘it 
just unsettles you. Makes you dissatisfied. The first 
thing you know you lose your religion.' Nina looked at 
him amazed. 'I don't go to church,’ Wilson admitted; 

‘ but I support it. I believe in it. There wouldn’t be a 
United States without the Church. We are founded on 
the principles of the Protestant religion. If we ever get 
free-thought, and we won’t, we'll be done for. Finished. 
Look what happened to Greece without Christian 
principles. It all went to hell. It busted up. The 
United States is the greatest nation that has ever 
existed.' Nina wanted to stop him and say that it was 
only a momentary and shoddy part of the world's 
history'. She didn't. ' Christian principles and American 
conceptions of business,’ he reiterated, ‘have put us 
where we are. Nothing else will keep us there. I don't 
want to hear you suggest anything else in front of my 
children.' She did say quietly: ‘And mine, Wilson.' 
What, she wondered, after so much, did he think about 
adultery! Both Acton and Cordelia got solemnly up 
and kissed her. When they were gone Wilson asserted 
that women were the devil. 'They come out ahead 
whether they are wrong or right, and quicker when 
they are wrong.' 
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Mary and Justin and Chalke Ewing were sitting at the 
bottom of a flight of steps leading to the garden; the 
brick walk there formed a variety of terrace. It was 
dim and the air was sweet with the perfume of honey¬ 
suckle. The Gows' lawn was wide, there were old trees, 
and it all fell away to North Street, towards the succes¬ 
sive little green valleys and high fields beyond East lake. 
Mary had on white, Chalke Ewing was almost luminous 
in white linen, Justin had on a loose dark coat and 
white flannels. Nina could just manage to see their 
faces—-Justin humorous and inquiring; Mary thought¬ 
ful, her expression was half absent-minded; Chalke 
Ewing—for the moment silent—folded in an arrested 
aggressiveness. They were all, Nina saw, more silent 
than not, but she felt extremely talkative. She wanted 
to provoke Ewing into explaining the whole world. He 
sat with a thin knee hung over the other, smoking one 
of his long, thin cigars. 'You must admit, Chalke'— 
Mary spoke at last—‘Eastlake is perfect on a June 
evening.’ 

'When it is dark,' Ewing agreed, ‘and you can't see 
Eastlake. The night here is simple, like the flowers that 
make it sweet—honeysuckle and hedge roses and pinks. 
It isn’t disturbing. There is no drama. If you will 
forgive me for dragging in Cuba again—the tropical 
night is still, but it is violent. Heavy with emotion. 
Like it is here before a thunder-storm. The flowers have 
no scent, that is true; it is all more impalpable. And 
there is always a breath of music. Never, loud. Never 
completely near. A guitar. I sit on my piazza, on the 
batey, and hear it like a little breeze in the cane. A 
guitar and maybe a voice. The song is always about the 
right thing. What a song in the Cuban night, to a guitar, 
ought to be about. Spanish is the language for that, it 
is tender and not sentimental, romantic and always 
melancholy. My dear Justin, in Cuba, with the Cubans, 
love seems quite admirable, quite natural. In Cuba it 
is even important. 

' Perhaps that is because the Cubans think it is more 
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important than anything else. They give themselves up 
to it. They will sacrifice safety and position and their 
fortunes for love. Their fortunes, Justin. It is, certainly, 
ridiculous, but at the same time it is rather sublime. At 
this period in the history of men—when they have almost 
stopped being animals without quite, not quite, reach¬ 
ing to angels. Not yet. Yes, in Cuba love is possible. 
When you are young. Perhaps it is the setting, the sort 
of night we have mentioned. The night—remember 
there is no twilight—falls like a black curtain. Every¬ 
thing is hidden at once. Knives and other things. It 
is the best for love—it is worse for all the rest—and the 
stage is always set. Women, young and lovely women, 
are kept away from danger. That is, danger is created. 
Melancholy and passionate songs. In Cuba there 
is—at least, there was—no stupid companionship 
between men and young desirable women. Oh no, 
the charm isn't dissipated that way. Companionship 
of that sort makes everything easy and nothing 
valuable.’ 

‘There, Nina,’ Mary declared, 'now you know what 
love is like in Cuba. Everything here, it appears, is 
wrong. I wonder, when you think of the fatal mistakes 
in our bringing up, that we managed to get married at 
all. To anyone.' Nina Henry was silent. Somewhere, 
buried in all Chalke Ewing had said, there was an 
enormous truth. She couldn’t find it; her mind, steeped 
in persuasive words and the scented night, evaded her 
will. ‘ It sounds beautiful,' Mary continued, ‘ but I 
am afraid Eastlake would suit my charms better. Even 
the stupid companionship suits me. The humiliating 
truth is I have never been serenaded; I would have 
loved it, of course; but that has nothing to do with 
getting a husband. I wouldn’t care to pick one from 
a balcony in the dark. By his voice. And, Chalke, I 
have even heard they hire voices.’ Chalke Ewing said: 
' You miss the point, I was talking of love. Marriage 
is not quite the same, I said, remember, that love 
wasn't ridiculous in Cuba; marriage isn’t ridiculous 
anywhere. It is a J^very [practical and serious 
formality. 
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'In America you get marriage and love confused. The 
Cubans don't. As a result both love and marriage are 
more dignified in Cuba, in Spain, than here.' Justin 
asserted: 'You know very well, Chalkc, that it is im¬ 
moral to marry a man if you don't love him. A nice 
girl, a well-bred girl, simply couldn’t do it. You are 
just full of low Latin ideas. Foreign ideas. We won't 
have them in the United States. You can't corrupt the 
purity of our young girls like that. Love and marriage 
must not be separated.' Ewing said: 'In Cuba, Justin, 
you wouldn't need this monotonous humour you hide 
behind. You could be honest. I say something about 
love and Mary interrupts me with marriage. After all, 
what I was talking about was ornamental and economic. 
I brought four jugs of Bacardi rum with me, Justin. 
I think I can see well enough to make a swizzle out 
here.' 

Justin Gow rose and vanished up the steps. When he 
returned, Adams, the Cow's black informal butler, was 
with him, carrying a pitcher, bottles of charged water, 
Angostura bitters, sugar, and a bowl of cracked ice and 
glasses. Justin had a gallon wicker-covered jug and a 
long, peeled sassafras swizzle-stick. A small table was 
moved near and Chalkc Ewing proceeded to compound 
a rum swizzle in the pitcher. A pleasant odour of bitters 
and Bacardi rum, different from the scent of flowers, 
seduced Nina's imagination—she felt that she was in 
Cuba and not Eastlake, and that the night about her 
was dramatic with passionate and dangerous emotion. 
She told herself, half serious, that she could hear the 
sharp rhythm of guitar strings. ' I must warn you about 
this rum swizzle,' Justin said to her. ‘You think it 
isn't, but it is. You think it won't—but it will. And that 
is not just a piece of my monotonous humour.' It did 
actually seem strong, Nina told herself. It was marvel¬ 
lous! ' Yes/ Chalke Ewing asserted, ‘ I speak of changing 
things, of love, and a North American materialism 
replies. I talk about music and perfume and I hear 
about husbands.' 

‘We are serious/ Justin instructed him, we want 
music, like love, to improve us. To teach us something. 
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There is no such thing here as pure experience. It 
would be a waste of time. The only thing we are willing 
to waste is money. We will give it away or throw it 
away. We don’t care which. I don’t see, Chalke, how, 
in the face of that, you can call us materialistic. Now, 
the French are materialists—they even fancy the franc 
at its present value. Everyone knows that a franc ought 
to be worth twenty cents. We were all brought up on 
that. The mark was more, a quarter roughly, and so 
was the shilling. Such things can't be safely interfered 
with.’ Nina Henry took a long, cold drink from her 
glass. For the first time in her life she felt that she knew 
Justin Chalke’s speech about his humour had explained 
him to her. Of course, Justin hid behind it. He, too, 
was a sensitive man, he had an enormous pride, 
and he didn’t propose to let the world stare at 
his inner feelings. He was, on the surface, all 
mockery and pretence, but it was simply an armour 
of words. 

Almost all the people she knew, Nina realized, were, 
in different ways, like Justin Gow; that was, they 
protected their actual selves by pretended attitudes and 
assertions. For example, Wilson had been so absurdly 
bitter at dinner over the Greek and Roman civilizations 
because he knew nothing about them and he wanted to 
hide his ignorance. He wanted to persuade himself first 
and the others, his wife and children, next that such 
knowledge was useless. Wilson had grown very angry 
about it. He was, Nina suddenly understood, a very 
stupid man. She had never realized that before. She 
had only in the last week begun to think of him in a 
detached spirit. Nina vaguely felt that it was danger¬ 
ous; it was, it seemed to her, disloyal to him in 
a new and very threatening manner. She resolutely 
put the fact of Wilson's obvious dullness out of 
her mind, but it came back, a cold impersonal undeni¬ 
able truth. He was an unbearably stupid man. ‘ I 
want some more rum swizzle,’ she announced. It was 
plain to her that she had arrived at a catastrophe, 
a serious damage to her marriage with Wilson Henry. 
It was totally different from anger or resentment or 
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weariness. They were passing, often no more than 
momentary, states of mind, but this was fixed and 
immovable. 


It wasn’t, however, what Wilson did not know that 
bothered him, but what he thought he knew. It was 
probable that most of his ideas were totally wrong. 
That was, most of his general ideas. He wasn t wrong, 
naturally, about lumber mills and yards; he knew a 
great many little practical, material things; but all the 
rest was coloured by his personality, by what, in order 
to support his good opinion of himself and of his exist¬ 
ence, he w r anted to think. Wilson was more personal 
than any w'oman Nina could recall. Really, Chulkc 
Ewing went on, * I give you the benefit of a most delight¬ 
ful worldly knowledge, and of years of reading, and 
you throw moral—that is, local—facts at me. I he 
trouble is you arc always solemn. You don’t know 
how to be anything else. You have next to the worst 
time of any people on the earth. The English have 
the worst. There's not much to choose between you. 
Your pleasures are the pleasures of a lot of ants. You 
arc like a lot of ants—hard and dry and industrious. 
The dullest civilization that ever lived. I’m speaking 
of Americans and not honest bugs. 

' You are always having a rotten time,' Ewing repeated. 

' Look at the affairs you humorously call country clubs. 
They haven’t anything to do with the land, and, since 
everyone belongs to them, they are not clubs. A club is 
a special sort of place. What do you do there? \ ou play 
golf, but I am w'illing to pass over that in a decent silence. 
Golf. Sport! At least in Cuba, in the tropics, games are 
played bv professionals. Pelota is a good show if you like 
shows of'that kind. But games, exercise, in the United 
States are as ridiculous as the politics and morals. I he 
idea that exercise is good for you is as absurd as the belief 
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th.it love is a blessing. You seem to think exercise will 
cure anything, but all it does cure is the habit of thought. 
Have you noticed that? It s impossible, for example, to 
think after you have been moving about violently. As a 
matter of fact, your mind is poisoned. You are in a state 
of mental and physical collapse. For the moment you are 
ruined. Most men play games very badly, and they are 
usually in a state of irritation with them; irritation, I 
don't have to remind you, is one of the most destructive 
of all humours; and men who are skilful at games pay 
for their skill by the sacrifice of almost every desirable 
quality. They are not, I have been very privately 
assured, even good lovers. A woman who even wants 
to play games well is a lost creature. She has been 
betrayed by society and the Church. Or else she is a 
hopeless woman. A clod with bad legs. 

Men who are skilful at games ought to be paid for 
that and kept away from superior occasions. My dear 
Justin, when women get athletic, and bound around after ’ 
tennis balls in public, when they exhaust themselves in 
the brightest colours pursuing golf balls through the 
suburbs, you must realize that something is wrong. 

It is a sign that better things have failed. A sunburned 
woman, I give you my w'ord, is a disillusioned woman. 

I lie ones who are happy, properly occupied, keep them- 
selves delicately white and pink* The clothes they wear 
belong to the oldest sport in existence. Mary will tell 
you that the bright colours, the French, and not the 
Fnglish, finally made games popular with pretty 
women/ 

Nina laughed loudly and unexpectedly. Justin -Gow 
said severely; ‘ I warned you, Nina. Now you are drpnk/ 
She wasn't at all. She was simply undone by what Chalke 
Ewing had said. Nina didn't know which engaged her 
more—the obvious truth in it or its plain absurdity. It 
was totally different from everything she heard in East- 
lake, in her familiar world. Delia Bache, for example, 
thought that life wouldn’t be possible without golf and 
conti act bridge. Justin was, he said, the president of 
the Country Club, and if Chalke didn't mind he would 
like to speak for himself. ‘You know nothing about 
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them, Chalke,' he proceeded, 'for the simple reason that 
you are not married, ^ou miss the fact that they are 
now, except for a few holidays, entirely feminine. \\ hen 
I go to a dance at the Country Club 1 sit somewhere, it 
doesn't much matter where, until Mary and now Annabel 
are ready to go home. Mary even tells me who 1 must 
dance with. That is a melancholy fact— once she told 
me who I must not dance with. You will miss that 
humiliation—it's really contempt of court—too m your 

single condition/ . 

‘ You always dance with me, Nina reminded him, I 

hope it isn't as bad as you say.' She concluded, suddenly, 
that she wouldn't drink any more rum swizzle. '1 he night 
was accomplished, there was only a closer darkness 
where the trees stood; beyond them the skv was a pat¬ 
tern of stars. The scent of the honeysuckle had gone— 
the air now was sweet with June roses. A feeling o 
sadness oppressed Nina—the things that surrounded life, 
nature, were so beautiful that life itself ought to be finer. 
It ought to be simpler. People ought to be happy. 
They weren't and she supposed they never would be. 
Except in moments. She longed passionately for another 
moment of perfect happiness. She had had them in the 
past. With Wilson. Poor Wilson! And yet he was 
happv with Cora, A silent curious woman. She had 
a lovely body, but she wasn't a particle feminine. 
Chalke Ewing lighted another cigar. His face, in the 
minute flare of a match, was as dark, as brown, as the 

He'was very fragile-looking. Thin. She wondered if 
he had ever really been in love. She was tremendously 
curious about that. He had a strange knowledge of 
women, at once deep and superficial. It was supe lcia , 
she thought, because he approached them only with his 
head Never so far as she could find, with his emotions. 
He had. of course, lived with women in Cuba. Bros™ 
too, probably, like his cigar. That didn t upset her 
either. She could not think what had happened to ler. 
All at once she seemed to have lost the ideas that ha 
supported her from birth. They turned out, when she 
examined them closely, to be nonsense. She would have 
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to go oil living the same life, though, and he what she 
had always been at least on the surface. She couldn't 
say what Chalke Ewing made nothing of saying. It 
was different with a woman. Nina realized that she had 
never been free since her skirts were let down. They 
had been let down and then fashion pulled them up 
again. Wherever she touched her body now, when she 
was fully dressed, it was soft and natural and eager. 
That sounded ridiculous, but it was what she meant. 
Eager. Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato. Chalke 
Ewing made another pitcher of rum swizzle. 'Is 
there any ice left?' Mary asked. 'Plenty/ he assured 
her. 

'In Cuba/ Ewing said, ‘we had a gallon of Bacaird 
sent every morning with the groceries. We drank it 
from tall glasses filled with ice. Nothing else in it. 
Three of us. He had survived some murderous revolu¬ 
tions, Justin suggested. 'Oh yes, a few. I rode com¬ 
pletely through one on the cow-catcher of a locomotive. 
1 he Cubans are bad shots. The juju in the central was 
worse. You see, in Oriente the niggers all come from 
Haiti. It is quite different there from the magic in 
Havana. In Havana it is called nanigismo. In Oriente 
it is brujerfa. The details are impossible. You can see 
the fires out in the waste and hear some of it. A piece 
of a chorus or a rubbed drum. They don’t pound 
their drums. The beginning of Christianity. The 
beginnings of the popes at Constantinople and the 
popes at Rome and the schismatic popes at Avignon. 
Martin Luther and John Calvin and Bishop Asbury. All 
of them in the naked niggers painted with entrails and 
yellow chalk about the fires in a jungle. First the bud 
and then the leaf. Ten thousand years before the 
Episcopalians—the box-holders in the ultimate opera/ 

‘Don’t get nasty/ Mary Gow said sharply. 

'Nasty?' he echoed her. ‘I didn't tell you about the 
brujos. You don't appreciate my delicacy. My restraint. 
I hope you're not going to say Episcopalians are not 
nice. The Church of England. The Roman Church well 
watered. Have I tried to tell you about the druids and 
what, with young ladies, they did under their sacred 
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trees? No. A druid tastefully decorated in blue clay 
was no mean object. With a Hint knife. They ought to 
be remembered in connection with the Oxford Move¬ 
ment/ He was, Nina realized, in his own peculiar way, 
beginning again to get drunk. ‘ A succession of saviours. 
The latest is being killed again, finally this time, by 
his doctors. Pseudo-scientific gentlemen. Trying the 
old nonsense, with oil and water—dogma and truth. 


That reminded Justin of something written in the new 
spirit of history he wanted to show Chalke, and he went 
into the house. He stayed so long that Mary rose. She 
would, she explained, find out what had happened to 
Justin. Mary disappeared, but almost immediately came 
back to the top of the steps. ' He seems to be reading/ she 
told them. ‘Chalke can interrupt him. Nina, I have 
some things upstairs if you don’t mind. Probably 1 11 
stay there. Why don’t you come up?’ Nina did not 
intend to move, at least in that direction. She was, she 
thought, too comfortable where she was, with Chalke 
Ewing. Ewing grew silent. He lighted another cigar. 
He had smoked at least four, enormous ones, since Nina 
arrived. It couldn’t be good for him. Rum swizzle and 
long cigars. Men were idiots they either ignored 
themselves completely or thought of nothing else but 
their health. Chalke Ewing showed no inclination to 
notice her, and Nina grew stubborn, she decided that 
he must speak first. He did, at the precise moment, 
apparently, when he was quite ready to say something. 

* It is very agreeable here/ he told her tritely. ‘ If you 
don’t force events you can have a relatively pleasant 
time even in America/ That, Nina replied, surprised 
her. 'I didn’t suppose you thought anything was 
pleasant here. In reality, I have a very good time. 
Ewing said: ‘I don't believe you for a moment. iou 
have quite a bad time, in a small way, and show it. 
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"V ou are bored.' Nina laughed. ' I don't even know about 
myself, it seems,' she announced generally to the dark. 

* Anyone can see that I am bored. Well, I believe you 
are worse than I am. I'll bet you almost anything you 
have a dreadful time in that disgusting little griddle 
you call an island. Just listening to the negroes singing 
in the dark. My life is a thousand times more interest¬ 
ing than that. I have a husband and my children—' 

* Why, so you have,' he interrupted her dryly; ' so you 
have,' 

1 There are a great many things a man who never mar¬ 
ried doesn't know,’ Nina began. Suddenly she was sick 
of being silent, of listening even to Chalke Ewing; she 
wanted to talk, to explain herself; the things she knew, 
as Nina had discovered before, were different from what 
men understood, but she did know them. And, after all, 
they were fairly important. ’If you were never married 
you can only guess at a lot, I don’t care how much other 
experience you had. It doesn't mean much just to have 
been in love. You must be married.' He pointed out that 
she had said that before. 'Just as a statement it isn't 
very impressive,’ Ewing declared. 'It isn't necessary, 
even in a sentimental democracy, for everyone to 
marry.’ Nina said firmly: 'I’m sorry, but you will have 
to be quiet. I have made up my mind to talk myself. 
I’m tired of listening, I don’t care to what. I wouldn't 
want to hear God. I wouldn’t listen to Him. I’d talk 
to Him too. 

' In reality it wouldn't matter much what either of you 
might say, I mean to a woman. It wouldn’t be important 
to her. The important thing would be if she cared for 
you or not. If she didn't care for you, why, you could 
be simply miraculous and she’d hardly hear you. But, 
on the other hand, if she did care for you, everything 
you’d say would be miraculous. Do you see the 
difference?' 

'Certainly/ Ewing assured her; ‘do you take me and 
my venerable companion for imbeciles? I can assure you 
that we have both had our moments, informal perhaps, 
but still illuminating/ 

She ignored that. ‘It's rather splendid when you think 
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of it,* she proceeded; it a woman likes you no matter 
what you are, that woman believes you are perfect. You 
can do almost anything to her and she 11 keep on believ¬ 
ing you are perfect. It won’t matter, don t you see, if 
you are wise or not because she’ll think you are. If 
you are the stupidest man in tlie world she will be certain 
everyone else is wrong. That is, when she loves you. 
It is something in her heart. I guess it's an ability to 
fool herself. And when she doesn't like you, then 
you can be wiser than anyone else alive and it won t 
make a particle of difference—she won t listen to you. 

’I must say I'm lost,' Ewing admitted; ‘are you 
explaining the faults of women, things that make them 
ridiculous, or are you describing their virtues? Nina 
said: ‘Don't smoke any more cigars and specially don t 
make another pitcher of rum swizzle. You are practic¬ 
ally solid with smoke and rum now. It’s silly. I was 
explaining something about women men either never 
understand or won't admit. I suppose it hurts their 
vanity/ She hadn't hurt his, Ewing assured her. ‘ Don't 
be so certain of yourself/ Nina advised him. ‘If you 
want to talk about the past, remember there were a 
few women around them. From all I ve heard they' 
sound very familiar too. The styles were different, but 
the idea was the same. What annoys me is how superior 
you seem. After all, what are you superior to? You re 
not very astonishing, are you? A thin man with a 
darkish face who lives in Cuba. That isn t too much. 
You read thousands of books because there wasn t 
anything else for you to do. Smoke and drink rum 
swizzle and read. You will have to listen to me whether 

you want to or not. 

‘ Women keep their opinions to themselves too damned 
much. They are always afraid they will upset some man 
or some dinner or something. They are always hiding 
their real opinions and bringing out others they think 
everyone will like* I'm sick of it, I don't intend to do it. 
No, don't interrupt me. It doesn’t matter what you 
think. I've seen you twice now, and both times ^ 
still just to hear you speak. You knew so much. When¬ 
ever you had to stop because your breath gave out I 
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wore myself ragged saying how marvellous it was. How 
marvellous you were. How marvellous it was simply to 
be there. That’s over. You can go in with Justin if you 
want. You can’t either. You can stay here and listen 
to me. And when I get done—perhaps I won’t ever get 
done—you can tell me I’m miraculous. You can do 
something. Don’t you think yellow is becoming to me? 
You would never suppose I had two children nearly 
grown, would you? I'm more like a woman in Paris 
than in Eastlake, don't you think? As soon as you 
saw me—you knew how to finish that without my 
telling you. Anyhow, finish it.’ 

Chalke Ewing reached for the wicker-covered Bacardi 
jug. ‘This isn't just a drink,’ he was careful to explain; 

’ it’s a necessity. I ought to have a cigar, but I’ll give 
that up. Woman, I’ll say you went bad on me. You 
must have let loose at least a million words in the last 
three seconds. Don’t do that again. It’s too hot. It’s 
hotter than Cuba ever thought of being/ Nina was glad 
she had said a part of what, suddenly, had filled her mind. 
Chalke Ewing was too solemn and Justin was too solemn. 
'It is not,' Nina said; 'and I'll tell you what we will do. 
We'll take a ride in my Ford. I came over in it and I 
didn't know why until now. We'll go to the quarry'. 
There will be a lot of people there/ He did not, Ewing 
replied, think he wanted to go to a quarry. That, Nina 
said, was unimportant. He was going there. She had 
taken affairs into her own hands. She felt extravagantly 
cheerful. Happy. Nina almost helped Chalke Ewing out 
of his chair, 

'It will do you good,' she assured him, sitting close 
beside him in the closed interior of her small car. ‘I 
doubt it/ he said; ‘I do for a fact. It doesn’t seem 
natural to be going to a quarry except for a load of 
tombstones/ Already, she saw, he was improving. The 
night was still—there wasn’t a stir of air—and faintly 
luminous with starlight. The foliage of the trees was 
rich and full. The deep shadows were fragrant with 
sweet grasses and flowers. They passed by a wide 
shallow stream, and the air lifted coolly from the surface 
of the water to Nina’s face; there was an audible ripple 
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along the banks and then it was gone. She had the 
strange, the really idiotic, conviction that she was carry¬ 
ing Chalke Ewing away from himself, that she was 
rescuing him. She wasn't quite sure how. There was 
a humorous expectant expression about his mouth. 
He said nothing. Justin would be surprised when he 
came out on the lawn and found them gone without 
a word of explanation. She had. Kina found, lost her 
desire to talk, to overwhelm him with her own necessities 
and ideas. The night stopped her speech and quieted 
her spirit. Feelings deeper than words, desires hidden 
beneath her consciousness, took formless possession of 
her. Chalke’s profile, because of his nose, was domin¬ 
eering; in the dark it gave an impression of physical 

bigness. 


The entrance to the quarry was a narrow opening be- 
tween high irregular masses of rock. Inside, the circular 
quarry pool lay, perhaps, forty feet below the level of the 
surrounding countryside. The precipitous walls of rock 
and earth reached up to a meadow-land of deep pastures 
and little groves and streams. It was intensely dark ^ 
the quarry but three automobiles were arranged so 
that six beams of light lay in their different sets of 
angles across the black water. Nina could see the 
figure of a man, illuminated against the darkness, on 
the high diving-board at the opposite side of the pool. 
Suddenly he flung himself out with arms wide, his head 
far back, but when he hit the water he was straig it 
and rigid. ‘That/ Nina told Chalke Ewing, was a 
swan dive. It was Roderick Wade. He is supposed to 
do it very beautifully/ Ewing was surprisingly quiet. 
He leaned forward with his chin on the palm of a hand. 
A girl walked out to the end of the diving-board, bhe 
had on a brief red bathing-suit , a contracted emphasis 
of her slim body. She swayed up and down, on her'bare 
toes, and then dropped in a smooth arc through tne 
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transverse bars of light into the water. There was a 
momentary splash. Roderick Wade came out of the pool 
near the Ford and Nina called to him: 'Is Wilson 
here?' He came to the car and stood with a wet gleaming 
foot on the running-board. ’ Have you got a cigarette and 
do you mind lighting it for me? Thank you. He was, 
with Cora and Anna Louise. But they must be gone half 
an hour. What time is it? ' Chalke said that it was mid¬ 
night. ’Roderick, I don’t think you know Mary Gow's 
brother/ she proceeded, 'Mr. Ewing, and Roderick 
Wade.’ Roderick nodded. 'Come in swimming,' he 
suggested. 

‘ It's too late and I'm too lazy/ Nina replied. ' WTio is 
here?' she asked. 'Well, I am/ Wade replied, ‘and so is 
Constance. The girl in the red bathing-suit is from Clay- 
mont. Evelyn Delaney is somewhere in the water with 
Ambrose, and Acton has just gone home. I think I’ll 
swim all night.' Nina told him not to be foolish. ‘You do 
everything so violently, Roderick, you'll be a wreck 
before you are forty/ He said in a tone of discourage¬ 
ment: ‘Not till then! That's bad news. I hoped I 
wouldn't last so long. Thank you again, I can't think 
why, of yes—the cigarette.’ He returned to the water. 
Wade was, Chalke said to her, a fine young savage. 
'Nothing domesticated about him. But he’ll lose it. 
A nobler America will get him in a few years. Circum¬ 
stances will grind him down to a smooth hypocritical 
perfection.' ‘You were told not to talk/ she asserted; 
‘ I’m not interested in anything you could possibly say. 
This is entirely my affair. I may leave you here with 
Constance Wade and take Roderick with me/ A figure 
appeared on the bluff high above the pool. ‘ It’s Ambrose 
Vemer/ Nina said, 'and I wish he wouldn't. He always 
does that, and it’s dangerous, there is such a bad footing/ 
The figure vanished—it dropped too swiftly for sight— 
and there was a louder than common splash that rever¬ 
berated for a moment between the walls. 

‘It's really absurd/ Ewing complained; ‘there are a 
hundred things you ought to know, that only I can tell 
you, and yet I am supposed to keep quiet. I hate to listen. 
This will end by killing me/ Nina seriously assured him 
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that it would not. ‘Actually it's splendid for you. You 
don't know it, but, for once, you are getting rested. In a 
little while you will be almost normal. Half the time you 
talk simply because you are nervous. It's not because you 
have anything to say. You smoke those frightfully strong 
cigars until you arc shaking like a leaf and then you 
wonder what is the matter with you. Mary is an idiot 
she simply ought to put you to bed at nine o'clock. Men 
are always the same, they are pig-headed and get sick, 
and then women have a great deal of trouble. Why' don t 
you smoke little cigars'' 

‘I don't like little cigars/ Ewing replied; 'they are 
always dry and hot. God damn it, I will smoke the cigars 
I want to smoke. There has been enougli of this. ^ ^ ou 
can't do anything to me if I do speak or smoke.* He 
produced one of his cigars. 'Smoke your head off,' Nina 
told him impertinently. ‘I don t have to take care of 
you. Shake like a leaf. If I do leave you here, I won't 
take another one with me. He asked. Another what? 
You are so inexact.’ He knew what she meant, Nina 
told him* 'Another man* Id rather be by myself*^ 
Ewing turned and faced her. I didn t suggest this, 
he reminded her; *1 didn t want to come. You made 
me I'd be much happier with a pitcher of rum swizzle. 
You seem to be displeased about men, but you won't 
give me a chance to explain about women. Nina, 
at last, asked: ‘Have you ever been in love?' He 
filled the interior of the car with a pleasant cloud of 

smoke. . ., . 

‘The inevitable question, he said. The one thing that 

interests women because it's the only thing that interests 
them. They have to pretend it is important, of course. 
They couldLn't, where love and men are concerned face 
the truth Yes I have been in love/ he assured her, 
'and a g^eat deal in love, too. I am forty-eight. I 
have lived forty-eight years, and that is five hundred 
and seventy-six months* That is rather less than— 
than seventeen thousand, five hundred and fifty-six 
days. Do you want me to tell you how many hours 

it is?" I* 

‘No/ she replied with great firmness, ‘ I don't.' 
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' It would be better for you to hear,’ Chalke Ewing 
thought for a little. ‘ Four hundred and twenty-one 
thousand, three hundred and forty-four. Almost. Well, 
out of four hundred and twenty-one thousand three 
hundred and forty-four hours i have been in love 
perhaps a hundred hours. Not a large part of my life, 
but it may be excessive. The rest has been devoted to 
very different things—childhood and geometry and the 
classic languages, sugar-cane, a quantity of books, the 
excavations in Asia Minor, and a great number of 
lighter moments.' His answer, Nina discovered, wasn't 
very satisfactory. It wasn't satisfactory at all. ‘I 
was serious,' she told him. ' Damn it, so was I,' he replied. 
‘I hope you haven't missed what I tried to show you.' 
She said: ‘About love being important to women, but 
not to men? Oh no, I didn’t. I was just wondering. I 
suppose that is why women do it better. You said the 
American women were cold. You don't seem to realize 
that they have to be. Love isn’t very popular in the 
United States. With men. They are so much more 
fascinated by business. Wilson thinks about the lumber 
yard more than he'd ever think of me. I would never 
be so important to him as his secretary. He isn't silly 
about her, either; you haven't seen her; she wouldn't 
have it for a minute. Wilson wouldn't have it for a 
minute. Elsa Carpenter explained it perfectly at lunch. 
Husbands are actually shocked by any love in their 
wives. Wilson wants something entirely different from 
that. I must bring up his children and keep his house, 
but principally support his pride. Please his vanity and 
make him comfortable. Not happy. Comfortable. I 
stand between Wilson and the endless things that would 
upset him. If he thinks he's getting old I have to tell 
him he isn't. If he thinks he is about to die I have to 
get that out of his head. If he plays golf badly I must 
explain that probably he will play better next Saturday. 
When he gets in a bad temper I have to charm that out 
of him too. If he has a bad year I have to cut down and 
yet keep everything precisely the same. 

‘I wouldn't mind any of that; it really isn’t difficult, 
if Wilson didn’t make it difficult. But he does. He thinks 
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something is wrong—the laundry or his coffee or Cor¬ 
delia's manners—and the result is dreadful Rhoda and 
Harriet fly to bits and the children are impossible.’ She 
was moving slowly away from the quarry pool. They 
passed through the narrow stone opening to the night 
beyond, - 1 hope you don't mind. I'm not going back just 
yet. The night is too divine/ Nina glanced at hum He 
didn't answer her. The expression of his mouth was un¬ 
pleasant. They drove through groves of trees, where the 
sound of the engine was suddenly intensified, through 
little sleeping valleys and over smooth planted hills. 
They drove along the bank of a stream flowing between 
willows and holding the reflections of stars. Nina was 
silent again; Chalke Ewing didn't speak. She turned 
back toward Eastlake. She imagined it was late, but 
Nina didn't care. 4 Everything but love,' she said sud¬ 
denly, returning to the thread of her speech. Ewing 
harshly cleared his throat. She stopped in front of the 
Cows'. ‘Good-night/ Chalke Ewing said with a brief 
formality. His retreating white figure grew dimmer 
There was a light in her own living-room and she could 

hear the radio. 


It was Wilson. He turned and stared at her and then 
looked at his watch. 'Where were you? he demanded. 
Nina saw that he was disagreeable. 'Oh, a hundred 
places/ she replied cheerfully. ‘The quarry was among 
them. I thought of course I'd see you there. He de¬ 
manded: ‘What time did you go to the quarry? Mid¬ 
night, she told him. A flush rose into his face. _ a * 
he inquired, ‘made you think you d find me there 
When you knew who was with me. Cora isn t in the 
habit of doing that/ Nina's patience began to leave her. 
‘What do you mean—doing that? Doing what, she 
demanded. ' Ready, Wilson, you are too silly, I didn t 
know you thought midnight was late. You liaven , 
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must say, until now, I can't very well look ahead and 
see how you are going to feel, if it's completely different, 
can I?’ Wilson Henry had forgotten the radio, and a 
voice sang impudently: 'It ain’t no sense, sitting on 
the fence, All by yourself in the moonlight.' Nina had 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to laugh. ‘You might 
as well listen to me,* Wilson told her. ‘There are some 
things you have got to understand, and you are going 
to hear them now.' 

'Don’t you think this is foolish?' Nina asked; 'it's 
two o’clock practically, we are both tired, and it would 
be better if we talked to-morrow.’ He ignored that. 
Wilson Henry sat down heavily opposite her. ‘This 
town is pretty gay,' he began, 'we are pretty gay; 
it has been growing on us. We sit up all night and get 
drunk and say pretty much what we please. I do it 
too. I haven't spoken about it, but I realized what 
was going on. What was happening to us. Now the 
time has come to speak about it. To you. I don’t care 
what other people do. That is none of my business. 
You are.' Nina said: ‘You must come to what I've done, 
Wilson. That is all so ridiculous. I don't see why you 
bother yourself.' He would show her, he replied, why 
he was bothered. * I expect you to behave in a dignified 
way. You are my wife. We have children. I have 
been worried for some time and it can't go on any 
longer.' Nina was exasperated. ' Good God I' she cried; 
‘will you tell me what can't go on?' 

' I made up my mind to speak to you after the Memorial 
Day dance. That dress! I won't go into it, but it just 
isn’t decent. Acton is practically twenty and Cordelia is 
almost seventeen. It gave you I don't know what kind 
of an air. I saw all the men looking at you. I don’t 
want men to look at my wife that way. I won't have it. 
Why, damn it, you even had a whirl with that young 
drunk Wade. You went out of the club-house with him. 
The truth is you went down to the automobile shed. 
Any number of people saw you. It's got lately so 
almost anyone will do for you. Anyone and any time 
of the day or night.' Nina did laugh. ' I'm sorry, Wilson; 
don’t get any madder* I can't help it. This is all so— 
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so extraordinary.' He waited until she was silent again. 

'I can see how you would think it was funny, for a 
little/ he observed. 'I'm not done yet. The whole 
effect of that dress was to spoil your dignity. You 
looked, if you want to know, like a French whore.* 
‘Wilson/ she told him solemnly, ‘that is the way we 
all want to look. I thought you knew it. We can t, 
unfortunately, be French whores, so we want to look 
like them. You have no idea what a relief it is. He cried 
at her: ‘ Jesus Christ, will you be serious! Listen to me. 
That damned dress made your body public property. 

I won't pretend to say how, but it did. The French are 
a dirty low race and they understand dirty low things. 
You didn't get home then until nearly eight in the 
morning. I don't know what people thought who saw 
you on the streets/ Nina interrupted him. ‘Street, 
Wilson; I walked across the Baches' lawn from Rings- 
mill Street/ He glared at her. ‘Then there was that 
scene at dinner when you made a great row about some 
Romans and some Greeks, You encouraged Acton to be 
impertinent. The truth about them is that they were 
iust as dirty as the French, and that was why they 
were destroyed. I tried to tell you a few decent American 
ideas and accomplishments would be better for a 
of you, but you wouldn't listen to me. Well, you 

'Yes Wilson/ Nina said in a quiet voice, I will listen 
now.' Suddenly, in place of an overwhelming anxiety to 
satisfy and quiet him, to re-establish a happy feeling 
between them, Nina was completely detached. She 
watched Wilson with a calm impartial discernment. 
'Then to-night happened/ he proceeded. Why didn t 
you tell me you were going to the quarry? You said 
you were going to the Gows . Why were you so care u 
to go to the quarry so late?’ He stopped sharply, 
waiting for her explanation. She gave it to him fully. 
*1 did go to the Gows'; I didn't say anything about the 
quarry because I didn’t know then I was going. e 
didn't decide to go until half-past eleven Wilson 
mocked her tone. ‘We, so its we is it? We hadn t 
heard that before/ Nina stared at Wilson. Ready, 
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Wilson,’ she tokl him, 'I think you are out of your 
mind. I went with Chaike Ewing, I was certain you 
understood that.’ He had guessed it, Wilson Henry 
declared. ‘ You were at the quarry at twelve, and you 
got home at seventeen minutes of two. Are you going 
to tell me you were at the quarry almost two hours! 
At that time? ’ She had no intention of telling him that, 
Nina replied. She had taken quite a long drive with 
Chaike Ewing. ‘It was such a beautiful night, Wilson, 
I couldn't bear to come home, I could have driven hours 
more.' 

* I haven’t the faintest idea why you didn't/ he told 
her satirically. ' I can't think what did bring you home. 
Anyhow, we've readied this Ewing. I don’t trust him; 

I don't trust anything about him; I’m sorry to speak 
about Mary’s brother that way. I dislike all I hear of 
him. He runs down the United States, and that’s enough 
for me. He runs down religion, and that is too much 
for anybody with decency. A man like that in Cuba 
spends his time drunk and living with nigger women.' 
Those two last facts, Nina thought, w r ere beyond doubt 
true. She had reached exactly the same conclusions 
about Chaike Ewing. ‘You got all that stuff about the 
Romans from him/ Wilson said; ‘I've heard what he 
talks about.' A wave of weariness swept over Nina. 
‘What do you mean?' she asked. ‘I mean you’ve got 
to be different/ he answered roughly. 'I’ll make you. 
I won’t have you spending the night with a damned 
infidel.’ Nina Henry studied him with dangerous eyes. 
She was wondering, still, what he would answer if she 
asked him about spending the night with Cora Lisher, 
She could not, and this was very important, show 
him that she knew it all. However, it would not have 
entered her mind to speak to him of that. It would be 
too unbearable. 

‘I suppose Chaike Ewing is what you would call an 
infidel/ she said instead. * I would never have thought of 
it. I mean I suppose he was shocking, but he didn't 
shock me. I can’t explain that except I think he wasn't 
shocking inside. Not in his heart. If he was anything 
at all inside, he was unhappy. You seem stirred up 
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about him, Wilson, but to me he’s a great deal like a 
child.' That, Wilson told her, was where Chalke Ewing 
was cunning. He understood how to appeal to women. 
He had made an art of it. Any man who made an art 
of appealing to women, he proceeded, was a swine. 
‘A decent man takes care of women,’ Wilson Henry 
announced. 'He takes care of them and then he forgets 
them. The others think about women most of the time 
You don’t understand tilings like that and so you wm 
have to let me tell you. You will have to do what 
I say.' Nina asked: ‘What is it you want me to do, 
Wilson?* He studied her frowning. ‘Stay away from 
the GowsV he answered abruptly. 'I mean until Ewing 
goes back to New York or Cuba or hell or wherever 
ft is he's going next. I don't want you to be wttlj 
him or talk to him. If you understand me. She said 
nothing. WUson moved impatiently. 'If you understand 
me,’ he said again. ‘Well, do you?’ Yes, she said she 
did. ‘I understand you, Wilson, Nina went on an 
I want you to understand me too. 1i want to be entirely 
honest. I don’t agree with you about Chalke Ewn^. 
There are some things that affect me most I must decide, 
for myself. I will see him again, of course. 


* 


# 


Wilson Henry rose from lus chair, hls f ^ w ^ n d . 
and he stuttered with rage. ^ ou will like hell, h 
declared;‘you won’t. Did you hear me? Nma gazed at 
him with a sudden feeling of surpnse-she sawJVifeon 
completely, isolated from sympathy and decided y 
ridiculous She was, liowever, more interested in herself 
She had lost all her regard, aU her love, for lum. It-ha 
simply gone. It was gone, too, she rccogni , * 

He had, among other things, lost every ves *6 P . 
over her. He couldn't command her, he couldn t ^strain 
her, he couldn't direct her. Wilson had owned his 
authority over her, Nina discovered, through lo\e, lo\e 
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and fear were intermingled. When she loved him, in the 
smallest degree, he was dear to her, his opinions were 
supreme; she was even happy in her fear of his dis¬ 
pleasure. His displeasure then was too heavy to be 
borne. She gave herself to him in a kind of slavery 
because of love. 

‘Don’t shout at me, Wilson,' Nina said in a metallic 
voice, a voice of edges. ‘ It can't do you any good and it 
may do you harm. Bring on one of your headaches. 
You'll simply have to be reasonable about Chalke Ewing. 
I am in Mary's almost as much as I am home. I always 
have and I always will. I like her brother, I love to hear 
him talk, he does me good. He’d do anyone in Eastlake 
good. I can't tell Mary you don't want me to see him. I 
can't and I won’t. It’s too ridiculous. And so, as I said, 
you will have to be reasonable. I can’t understand you— 
first you are all in a fury over a dress—it's a dress and 
not a pair of tights—then you are excited because I said 
I was glad to have Acton learn about the Greeks, and 
now you get in a fit about Chalke Ewing. The last man 
to have a fit about I can imagine. The truth is he 
probably thinks I'm terrible. He isn't very loving, I 
must say. Suppose we go to bed now, Wilson.’ 

* I told you,’ he repeated,' to stay away from the Gows' 
until this Ewing left.' 

’ I heard you the first time,' Nina replied lightly. 1 But 
apparently you didn't listen to my answer. If he stays, 
probably I’ll see him to-morrow.' He leaned forward and 
grasped her shoulder. 'You will not/ he told her. 'You 
must let go my shoulder/ Nina said; 'your fingers hurt/ 
Her negative attitude toward Wilson had grown positive 
again. She was, she recognized, exceedingly nasty. He 
moved away from her. ' I don't know what has got into 
you/ he confessed. Obviously he was confused. ' I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, Nina. That was inexcusable/ She 
nodded, unrelaxed, unchanged, hard. * You used to listen 
to me and try to do what I asked you. I try to be reason¬ 
able, but I have to go ahead with you and with my life 
as weU as I can. Take this Ewing—I know he’s bad for 
you. He would be bad for anyone. Well, that is why 
I don’t want you to be with him/ 
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*You don’t know that Chalke Ewing is bad for me, 
Nina contradicted him* ‘He might be bad for you, he 
might be bad for everyone else in the world but good for 
me I don't know if he is good for me after all, \e 
only seen him twice—but I must have a chance to find 
out. I must find out for myself. That is what you don t 
seem to understand. Really this is it—you can t think for 
me. If you could once, I'm glad, but I m sorry you can t 
now Perhaps I haven’t much of a mind, but I m going 
to what there is. If I ruin myself that will be aU right. 

I won't complain or bother you. At least 1 U do^it. 
Wilson asserted that he would not allow her to rum 
herself. ‘I can stop it and I will stop it. You Ui ha - 
to listen to me. I'm a man and I understand the world. 

I am responsible for you. Nina said: Rubbish. Ever 
since the first moment of our marriage I vei been ta 
care of you. I didn't mind doing it, I liked it, and I m 
willing to keep on, but you might as well realize the 
truth^ Wilson, don't be a child—ten times a day 
have to meet something without you to help me Eve^ 

time I go to a dance men try things. They don t su< ^ed, 
bTt it's not on account of you. It's because I won t 
let them.' She came very close to a still ^rperrea i^y. 

* I hope you are managing your affairs as well 

at Wilsoif Henry had dropped back into his chair : 
sat irazine at her with gathered lines between his eyes. 

‘ MyTffa^s'he r repeate g d. ‘ I didn't knowweweredis- 
cussing my affairs. I fought we were talking about 

yours. What made you even think I ha <That is 
She reminded hjmthat =hehadsa^d ff ■ , she 

very different from an anair. ne<lv T ' . verv 

went on, 'I hope you are having one. Lde must ^ 


'I can't answer that. It mignt oe ^ 

or one of my best friends here or an _ to bed.' 

who was inferior to us. If you are ^° ne , . ^J ovm 

He was silent, sunk forward with his _ attitude of 
hands clasped, and his knees apart. An attitude { Of 

wonder and dejection. Nina was unabl rr y 

in 
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him. Where Wilson was concerned she was empty of 
feeling. She rose and went up to their room. She was 
busy with vanishing creams and astringents when 
he came up. He regarded her, Nina thought , sus¬ 
piciously. 

' I tried to give you some advice, but you wouldn't take 
it,’ he said finally. 'As you showed me, I can’t make 
you. I’ve never had to make you before, and so I was 
unprepared for what happened, I mean I wasn’t ready 
for what you said. It’s plain you don’t care what I think.’ 
She explained to Wilson Henry that she couldn’t, at 
times, afford to care what he thought. ‘ It would spoil 
everything and me first.’ He said over and over:' I can’t 
understand you. I don’t know what has happened. 
I am the same as usual. My temper hasn't been worse 
than it ever was before. I haven’t any more or any less 
patience.’ He gazed at her speculatively. There were 
dark marks of weariness under his eyes. His crispness 
of bearing, his visible masculine pride, were a little 
blurred. 

Lying in the dark, her hands caught behind her head, 
Nina returned mentally to all that had just happened to 
Wilson Henry and herself. It was, she recognized, very 
serious. She definitely no longer loved him. The ties 
that had bound her to him, that—to a very great degree 
—had made them one, were wholly broken. She now 
saw him as part of the exterior world. 

Wilson, without understanding so much, had been 
suddenly overwhelmed by humiliation. His own wife, 
the one person alive who had held his interest even above 
her own, on whom he had wholly depended, had failed 
and left him. He didn't know that, but it was really 
what had occurred. No wonder he had been confused. 
Nothing worse, she thought, could have happened to 
him. His pride had been badly damaged. Well, Cora 
would have to cure it. That, Nina supposed, was possible. 
She could tell from his breathing that Wilson had not 
gone to sleep. She had no impulse to speak to him, 
to relieve his unhappiness. That was entirely new. In 
the past it would have been impossible for her to ignor 
him, she would have tried in all the ways she knew to 
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bring back his contentment. She couldn t help what 
had happened. He had always been unreasonable with 
her, even in the first years of her marriage; he had calmly 
taken for granted that his judgment must serv r e for them 
both. Later he had grown bad-tempered; she belonged 
to him, he seemed to think, and he could speak to her 
very much as he chose. It was tragic because it had all 
been the result of nothing worse than a mistake. Ihe 


stupidity of bad manners. 

Wilson Henry moved restlessly in his bed. 

He couldn't help being what he was and she couldn t 
help being what she was. All through their marriage, 
however, when sacrifice was necessary she had made it. 
At first she had been entirely willing to do that the 
injustice to Wilson there was clear—and he had come to 
expect and demand it. Now she did not propose to 
sacrifice herself any longer. That was at the bottom of 
what had happened. He would have to accept this ne i\ 
state of affairs. Go to Cora Lisher She would help him 
with Cora as much as possible. When,Nma wondered 
would she see Chalke Ewing again? She wasn t at all 
sure that he would not return to the New York office 
of his company at once. She couldn t imagine what lie 

thought of her. 


In the morning Nina was very clear-headed; her life, it 
seemed to her had been enormously simplified; her rela¬ 
tionship with Wilson, she thought, from now on wou d 
be wholly satisfactory and even pleasant. She was certain 
he would be more reasonable and she would alio 
nothing to upset her understanding and affection wher 
he was concerned. She thought of Wilson, Nrna dis¬ 
covered, with a great deal of affection. A very p 
practical emotion. Wilson always went down to break¬ 
fast, but Harriet brought hers up on a tray; and Wilson 
left the house without, as was usual with him, coming up 
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to talk with her for a few minutes after breakfast and 
before the day had begun. However, it was Saturday, 
and Wilson, who wasn’t going to town, couldn't go very 
far. Probably he was in the stable with the cars. It 
was a very beautiful Saturday, Nina observed, with a 
brilliant cloudless sunlight pouring over a deep green 
world. The dresses of the women she saw on the street 
were extraordinarily bright—the air was flashing with 
colour; voices were full and musical and carried a long way. 

She had been right about Wilson, she heard him in the 
lower hall. * Nina/ he called, 'what time are you going to 
have lunch? I’d like it early if possible. I told Joel Bache 
l'dj>e ready to play at a quarter to two. Nina Henry 
moved to the door of their room. ‘Very well/ she said 
cheerfully, ‘well have it at a quarter to one. That ought 
to give you loads of time/ How much better all that was 
than complaining about the difficulty of changing the 
lunch hour! They were having chops and French fried 
potatoes and broiled tomatoes, and it was no trouble at 
all to have them put on the stove three-quarters of an 
hour earlier than common. It really wasn't. The other, 
the sense of annoyance and resistance, took so much out 
of you. You got tired arguing about the events of the 
day before any of them occurred. There was no other 
sound from Wilson; he was, she knew, on the porch 
reading the morning paper. It was past ten o’clock. 
Their life, she reflected, was very easy, as a matter of fact 
it was entirely luxurious. They did and had almost 
exactly what they wanted—no matter what happened 
to Cordelia through the next few years, her father was 
able to provide permanently for her safety; Acton, if 
he accepted it, could look forward to the ownership of 
an old and reputable and rich firm; she had a dress by 
Ishtarre; and Wilson could sit on his sunny porch with 
the newspaper and his thoughts for as long as he liked. 

She dressed slowly and put on a blue flannel skirt, a 
handkerchief-linen shirtwaist with a square collar, and a 
corn-coloured sweater. Nina wore low lizard-skin shoes 
and a narrow lizard belt with a silver buckle. The effect, 
she told herself, might have been worse. Stopping in her 
Ford before Mr. Clough's, she saw Francis Ambler. He 
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came up to her at once. ‘ I never see you any more,' he 
complained. 'Certainly no one would guess that you 
were simply mad about me. We don’t have to be nearly 
so careful. It doesn't matter what you think you are 
going to do this afternoon because you are going to do 
something else. With me.' Nina said: 'Of course. Why 
not? Whatever we do, though, I suppose we'll end at 
the Country Club. Everyone does.' He supposed so, 
Francis replied. 'Nina,' he added, 'you have looked 
lovelier lately than ever before. Very lately. What is 
if? * 5hc smiled at him. I don t know what it is, Francis, 
she replied, ' for the reason I'm not sure if it’s so. Unless 
it's because I feel well. I feel splendid to-day specially. 
He would have to go on, Francis told her. ‘I'm meeting 
mother at the bank, but 1 will begin the afternoon with 
lunch, Nina. I'll invite myself.' It was a good thing, 
she told him, that he had seen her before she went into 
Clough's store instead of afterward. ‘A quarter to one,, 
Nina called after him; 'Wilson wants to play early. 
She was glad to have Francis Ambler for lunch it would 
make it, her first actual contact with Wilson since last 

night, both easy and pleasant. 

Francis was easy and pleasant, she told herself, at 
lunch he had a genius for creating light amusing atmos¬ 
pheres * whatever he said was very adroit; he drew out 
the people around him. Cordelia liked him very much 
but Acton didn't like him at all. Acton either absorbed 
something of his father's active indifference for Francis, 
or vaguely resented him on her account* Everyone at 
lunch however, talked with great animation and interest. 
Wilson too it was evident, was relieved by having 
Francis there. The day grew hotter, but not less beauti¬ 
ful It was absolutely still. Not a leaf of the maples on 
Grove Avenue stirred. A water-spnnkler was whirling 
in a silver spray on Catherine Pryne's lawn. Wilson 
lighted a cigar and left the porch. I am coming over to 
the club,' Nina told him. He paused on the walk without 
looking up, his cigar in his hand. ^ Do what you want, 
he told her in a studied even voice. 

* That was reasonable enough, Francis commented. 
Nina gazed at Wilson Henry's rapidly retreating figure. 
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He still moved with a boyish and impetuous quickness. 
‘Wilson is fine now/ she said inattentively. 'You are 
here, you know/ Francis informed her; ‘you haven’t 
gone to the club yet. And when you do I will be with 
you. I warned you about that.’ Nina smiled at him. 
She touched him in a friendly manner on the arm. 
She was amused by the thought that her feeling for 
him was not very different from her feeling for Wilson 
Henry. They both belonged to her familiar world, she 
could absolutely depend on them; Nina couldn’t think 
what she would do, how she’d get along, without both 
of them. They both loved her. She loved Francis too, 
of course she loved him; he was marvellous to her. 
She would always do everything in the world she could 
for him. Well, almost everything. She felt no impulse 
to-day, no need, to sleep with Francis. That absurd and 
inappropriate word! She looked at him frankly, critic¬ 
ally, with that in her mind, and she couldn't, to-day, 
imagine it. Nina tried to, but failed, ‘ I’m devoted to 
you, Francis,’ she said impulsively. 

His face grew bright with happiness; he caught her 
hands and held them tensely. ‘ Perhaps this isn’t the 
place for that/ she reminded him; ‘Acton and Cordelia 
are both in the house, to say nothing of the people on 
the street/ He moved away from her and his mouth 
hardened. 'I am more and more sick of this, Nina/ 
he proceeded. ‘I am sick of your family in the house 
and the people on the street. I’m sick of waiting/ 
Nina said; * Perhaps you had better not wait any longer, 
Francis. I've explained a thousand times that I don’t 
want to be selfish about you/ That generosity, he showed 
at once, did not please him at all. ‘ But I want you to 
be selfish about me/ he protested; * I want you to need 
every bit of me, and not care what happens. When a 
woman is in love she is like that. You know it as well as 
I do. I'd like you to be careless and forget there is 
anyone in the house. That you even have a family. 
I don't want you to remember that streets exist/ 

Love, Nina silently supposed, was like that—careless 
and headlong and even desperate. ‘No woman could 
afford to forget so much/ she said to him; ‘ it would land 
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her nowhere before she knew it.’ He shook his head in 
a dark negation. ‘I think you are wrong. I think any 
number of women do it all the time. Publicly or privately. 
You are talking nonsense, darling. Women don t care 
for the things they say they do as much as they d like 
you to think. They are not half as civilized as men. 
They are pretty savage underneath. Nina laughed gail>. 
•Heavens. Francis, what a picture! Aren t you getting 
mixed up with what honestly you d like me to be 
Or even what I want to be. Want to be and can t for 
tlie r^son I said-I can’t afford it. Francis women 
can't. They have hidden practically everything too long. 
They made their existence out of little things and now 
the Uttle things are terribly important. Jhey are'vh t 
we live on. 1 will admit to you. Francis, it isn t very 
satisfying/ She rose sharply. ‘If we don t go over to 
the club, where at least the shots are wild. we ^ S P^* 
a perfect day with a lot of imaginary troubles. W e will 
* £1 too I must play golf more. I don’t get any exercise 
at all ril be a sight.' She ought. Francis told her to 
get even fatter. 'Now I'm certain you love me, a little, 
Nina admitted; 'if a man loves you he always thinks 
YOU are too thin. If I did get fat, Francis, how you 
would hate it. all of you. Wilson tool You want me to 
be well, of course; but you want to please yourselves 

first/ 


There was a small tree beside the ninth and lastgreenof 
the East lake golf course, immediately beyond the club- 
housetops, and Francis Ambler rarried two wickj* chairs 
from the porch and set them in its shade. The day grew 
more and more lovely. From where shesatonthe grass 
Nina could see the near curving sweep °f the soh courae 
and the tees and fairways beyond; beyond that a little 
valley was filled with the greenery of apple orchards, the 
bright surfaces of streams the grey stone waUs of oW 
farmhouses and high-built bams; still farther the hills 
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rose with close groves and emerald wheat-fields and corn¬ 
fields. At the left, on the farther hills, she saw the long 
roof of the Ambler house, with its flagpole, above a sweep 
of wide lawn. It was still early, none of the afternoon 
players had come up to the ninth green, but she recog¬ 
nized Wilson—by an intangible quality of being rather 
than from detail—with his foursome on the eighth tee. 
Others were playing on the first green; an intermittent 
but constant procession moved up to the tee for the short 
third hole. From behind them, on the left, came the 
sound of swift feet on a clay tennis court, the hard impact 
of balls and rackets. Nina gave a sigh of pleasure. 

‘It’s so nice,' she explained generally, ‘the grass and 
the shade and the hills. This is the nicest place in the 
world to live. Mary Gow’s brother, Chalke Ewing, thinks 
it couldn’t be worse. He thinks country clubs are poison¬ 
ous; but he doesn't know; the trouble with him is he's 
never had a good time here. He just stays down in Cuba 
and reads books about the past. It’s wonderful what he 
does know, Francis; it's marvellous to hear him. I could 
listen to him for years.' Francis was indifferent. ‘I’ve 
seen him, he’s burned or something like a nigger, but I’ve 
never heard him. Probably I won’t, he has nothing to do 
with the town, he goes nowhere. Look, there's Wilson 
now/ She half turned and saw Wilson Henry addressing 
his ball on the ninth tee. The ninth hole was a hundred 
and seventy yards long, Wilson used an iron—Nina 
caught the flash of the blade—and his ball flew out in a 
high white arc. It dropped precisely on the green with a 
reverse spin and ran only two or three feet. ‘That was 
splendid!* Nina exclaimed. ‘It was good for Wilson's 
score, but better for me. You can't imagine what a 
perfect temper it will put him in. A shot like that 
simply turns Wilson into an angel for three days. I 
have to hear about it a great deal, but that doesn’t worry 
me/ No one else with Wilson drove on the green; 
Joel Bache, who landed in a bunker, took five shots, 
there were two fours, and Wilson Henry got a three. 
He nearly had a two. 

‘Did you see that/ he called to Nina, walking to the 
first tee. ' I used a heavy mashie, it usually takes a num- 
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ber four, and it was enough. I'd had a two, but the green 
was rough and turned the ball right at the cup. She 
had watched it all, Nina called back. No one could have 
done it better. Francis said to her that Wilson was 
fortunate—to be so easily pleased. Nina didn t answer. 
His speech almost annoyed her. Francis took a lot tor 
granted. She was, in turn, surprised and amused 
at herself. She was cross at him for no reason in the 
world. She was rather amazed at the fact that she could 
get mad at him. Like that. 'I envy Wilson a great 
deal * she said at last; 1 he has some remarkable qualities. 

I mean mostly the way he admires Jus world. He 
likes everything about it. Except me at times. When 
I’m not a part of what he thinks. Eastlake and go 
and the lumber yard. The whole United States. H 
won’t listen to any criticism of it. I wish I were like 
that Francis.' He gazed at her with an intent face. 

' it makes me quite cold to hear you talk about changing 
you"he replied. ‘Thank God, you haven't a thing 
to do with it. You will have to stay what you are a long 
while yet. For the rest of your life. I don t think I ve 

told you I love you since lunch, Nina. I do. 
you ,V She demanded: 'Since lunch? He said that she 
took advantage of him in public places Ask me that 
later and I will answer you right. 111 show you. 

She scarcely heard him. other people were playing 
thenintifgreen. A ball fell into the bunker, another roUed 
across the green and vanished, a third was short. Delia 
Bache and Faith, her daughter came up; France got 
them chairs. Mary Gow joined them— Francis fought 
her a chair—and Catherine Fryne appealed, Francis 
got a chair for Catherine; Cora Usher walked across the 
to them; Annabel Gow and Anna Louise <*me 
along, each with a chair. ‘Anna Louise. Francis said 
'it’s splendid you brought your mother »<**”• 1 
you like to sit on the grass. Annabel and Faith Bache 
and Anna Louise sat on the grassy run of a hazard 
almost at their feet. ‘Practically no one gets on the 
~ en ’ Nina observed. ‘There is almost always Some¬ 
s’the matter with the shots Or ^e they ha^e 
no luck. I'm getting a little tired of it. If you are 
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going to be so solemn about golf and play it all the 
time, you ought to be better than people are. Wilson 
was on the green, but he missed the next drive. He 
topped it.’ 

' if you do anything too well/ Mary Gow told her, 
'you make trouble for yourself at once. Either people 
hate you for it or you're not allowed to do another 
thing. It's much better not to be on the green too 
often.’ Nina gazed speculatively at the women sitting 
around her, Delia Bache and Mary and Cora Lisher 
and Catherine Pryne. They were all, practically, at 
the same age, they belonged to the same generation 
of ideas. Annabel and Faith and Anna Louise, un¬ 
gracefully occupying the hazard, belonged to a different 
age and time. Alary, it seemed to Nina Henry, had 
spoken for all the women there—they thought, every 
one of them, that they had changed enormously, that 
they were quite modern. They hadn’t. They weren’t. 
Their clothes were different from their clothes in the 
near past; they were, without exception, smoking 
publicly in a totally unconcerned manner; they used 
words and phrases, they were frankly interested in 
subjects, unheard of for the generality of women twenty, 
no more than ten, years ago. But those were only trifles. 
Cora Lisher, Nina felt, was absolutely old-fashioned, 
conventional at heart. 

She was engaged by this because, all at once, she did 
not think it was true of her. She believed that suddenly 
she had grown to be different. Freer. This change, it 
seemed to Nina, had happened in the very short while 
since she had explained to Francis Ambler the difficulties 
experienced by women. Or perhaps she had been 
changing more slowly and only recognized it this after¬ 
noon. Nina now, she assured herself, was superior to 
most of the limitations that bound the actions and 
thought of others. She understood life better. That 
was it. Lately she had begun to see things far more 
clearly. She had come to realize that nothing was new 
and nothing permanent. Whatever happened, happened 
because of something in the past. That would soon 
vanish, changed into something different in the future. 
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Greece and Rome. Alcibiades and Pericles a JJ d P j^ to - 
That brought Chalke Ewing vividly before her mind 
_Chalke Ewing smoking his interminable long c Jgais 
drinking rum swizzle, drunk on rum swizzle, in the dark. 
^ A dim vigorous linen white figure in the fragrant 
summer night. He was, Nina recognized, a '* er y “ 

esaue individual. Immaculately dressed. He had made, 
Marv had told her, a great deal of money. She tried to 
Sne Mm in Cuba, U a buying heat mth the green 
exnanse of sugar-cane all around him. Held boots and 
a wide planter's hat. Speaking in his harsh do nun rung 

voice to the negroes cutting the can. from 

the negroes with their drums, he had told her, ir 

the batey. She guessed that was where he hv£ 
ctwTQr palate Lonelv. she was certain of that. urinKing 
Sonhtepi^ V or sitting at a lamp -th one of his 

en« eS Thrwhole T t h Mng V was n that he had done it too long, 
ile thought too much, with the result that he had g T ° w 'n 
hitter If the things that bothered him were going to 
vanish to-morrow "f was silly to dwell on them. Chalke 

ought to be happy. 


* 


SsiSSar 

she was a shade tired of wanted Well 
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that she had never in a deep sense loved Francis Ambler. 
She saw it clearly now. The point of that was she never 
would. She would not give herself to him. Nina won¬ 
dered why, and decided that he was too familiar to her 
and too young. He asked for her love as though it 
were a gift she might make to him, a reward for his own 
love and faithfulness. But love wasn't in the least like 
that. It was as different as possible. Love wasn't 
a reward, it was an act of possession. A woman seemed 
to surrender herself, but that was just a polite pretence 
—she tied a man to her with the necessity for her body. 

Seduction, Nina went on, was largely a myth, con¬ 
venient but nonsensical. Women, where lovers were 
concerned, followed a deliberate intention; they weren't 
dragged into expressions of passion. Delia Bache said: 
'Nina, what are you thinking about? You had a posi¬ 
tively devilish expression on your face.' Nina Henry 
laughed, ' I was thinking how absurd everything was,' 
she replied; 'especially a beau.’ Cora Lishcr said at 
once: ‘Indeed, I don't think Francis Ambler is absurb. 
As a beau, I mean. I’d like it if he came farther down 
North Street.' Nina asked negligently: 'For yourself. 
Cora, or for Anna Louise?' Cora avoided that. ‘For 
either of us,' she replied. 'It would be more useful if 
he picked out Anna Louise. That might come to some¬ 
thing.' Mary Gow said: ‘That would be as nice as 
possible—Francis Ambler and Anna Louise. Or, if 
you want me to be completely honest, Francis and 
Annabel Gow.' Delia Bache added: * Francis and Faith 
Bache wouldn't upset me.' Catherine Pryne turned to 
Nina Henry. ‘Nina, what do you think of all that?' 

Nina, in contradiction to what she had just discovered 
about her feeling for Francis, was conscious of a small 
secret annoyance. She might not be in love with Francis 
Ambler, but that didn't touch her willingness to have 
him in love with her. Nina had no immediate intention 
of giving up his devotion. 'Splendid,' she assured 
Catherine, ' It’s too bad he can't do all of it. I mean 
marry all of them. There are a lot of charming children 
who haven't their mothers here to represent them. 
They might have a lottery and draw for Francis.’ 
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Delia said that, in such a case, Nina would share in 
the proceeds with Delia Ambler. I can t see why his 
mother should have a penny of it.’ Nina announced 
lightly. ‘I ought to get it all.’ She was conscious 
Cora Usher was studying her intently. W ell ' s ^ k .' 
more about Cora than Cora could hnd out about he . 
Wilson had made that possible. Tlie diicre ion f 
man was more often than not no better than a c ear 
window into his most secret actions and t oughts. 
Men never learned that They were, most y liono nable 
they did what they could to preserve all thataias tni ..1 
to them; they did not talk; but their sense of honour 
while it was very imposing to think about, was a fcebl 

cover. Cora suddenly grew talkative^ , , Anna 

■1 don’t, seriously, know what to do about An 

Louise. About young men, I mean. The.any t g 

they seem to have lots of are bad 8“ 

call love. "I can’t give you anything but love, ““>• 

TW U what thev sing. " It’s the only thing that 1 1 are 

T wv of babv " I ask you, what kind of a song is that 

for^mother to hear “ail tL time? They-are= nice enough 

Her voice and bearing grew more vigorous go, Y 

are not. They are not near nice enough 

Louise. I never saw any who was. Not 

Francis Amblers rolled into one. It was necc , 

Nna supposed, whenever Cora Lisher was 

from at least one ‘^X^fth^Nina'^scov^ she 
^s a ahtt'le.iredof her blonde cirls and set blue eyes, 
her rather too precisely pretty mouth. I p 
thought. A Lisher. . . , . .1 n :_th tee; 

Wflson Henryre^turneT^ w^ch^isThot. but 
i^was nowhMenear ‘the^reen Ho missed -other sboL 
Wilson took a six for the hole. IIhad a ithree on t 
fifth,’ he told her; ’and three on the seventh. J 

had a two there. The eighth hole ruined me He mo 
toward the club-house counting money into 
that, just before he disappeared, he 6*Y* ..., ^ a goo( j 

■That is splendid.’ Delia said; ’nowr Joel wdl be m a go & 
humour too. Catherine Pryne laugtiea. 
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dreadful time with your husbands,' she proceeded; 

’ I must say you’re not much help to a poor single woman 
who might take the great step.’ Catherine had grey 
eves with an indefinable green flicker in them. As usual 
she was beautifully dressed in green. ‘ I hope you don’t 
get married,' Nina told her; ‘Acton couldn't possibly 
survive it.’ She listened to him, Catherine explained. 

4 Boys or men, they are all alike about that. And, Nina, 

I must admit to you that once in a while I ask him if 
he’ll have a cigar.’ 

‘No wonder he adores you,’ Nina answered; ‘you do 
him an enormous amount of good, Catherine. More 
than I can.' The shadow of the tree slipped away from 
them, and Mary Gow rose. ‘This is charming, but, as 
Chalke says, Nina, it can’t go on for ever. In other 
words, I must go home. Chalke, and now Justin, simply 
won't go out. They sit and drink and ask for the most 
impossible things.’ When Mary had gone Cora Lisher 
said that she had never seen Chalke Ewing. ‘ From what 
I heard I don’t want to,’ she proceeded. 'Someone, I 
forget who, told me he was objectionable in every way, 
Nina, dear, I am sorry I said that. You thought he was 
marvellous and could spend years with hum.’ Nina s 
manner grew very detached. 4 Heavens, did I say as 
much as that? I thought what I said was I could listen 
to him tor years. He is so different from the men who 
have always lived in Eastlake. I’m devoted to them, 
naturally, but I do like to hear someone else once in a 
while. I imagine there are women who feel that way 
about Wilson.’ Cora said in an even voice that she 
preferred normal people to people who lived strange lives 
and had strange ideas. 

'You were fortunate, Cora,* Nina went on. 'Thomas 
Lisher was perfect for you. I can’t remember a Lisher 
who ever did a thing strange. That is, who did anything 
you noticed. It was really amazing he married out of 
Eastlake.' That was enough of Cora Lisher. Nina lost 
her feeling of comfort; suddenly the golf course, the club¬ 
house—the porch was now filled with chattering women 
and the men who had finished golf—annoyed her. The 
afternoon grew hot and oppressive. She couldn't, among 
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other things, bear the thought of seeing Wilson almost at 
once. She didn’t want to hear again about his shot on the 
ninth hole. And she wanted to get rid of Francis. Aina 
was afraid of what she might say to him ; it was certain 
to be disagreeable. She got up. 'It’s too hot here she 
asserted; ‘I’m going in for a moment. Instead she 
walked about the end of the club-house to her car. She 
drove down the lane beside the golf course and turned 


into the Gows'. . . , 

Mary Gow was in her room. This is perfect she 

told Nina; 'why don’t you stay to dinner? Telephone 

Wilson. He must come some time. Actually he hasn t 

been here for days.' Nina explained that he would nit 

be home vet. ' I'll call him up in half an hour. Mars 

went on. ‘ I've wanted to talk to you about him, Nina. 

As a matter of fact I think you are doing rather badly 

with Wilson. If anything unfortunate comes out of it 

I’m convinced it will be your fault. Nina gazed at he 

with an expression of surprised curiosity. About 

Cora,’ Mary Gow explained. 


Tll be frank with you.’ she went on 'Wilson is with 
her all the time. Nobody would speak to me because 

we are so close to each other, but , ^ , . 

vou what is being said. I don t care about that, and 1 
can believe you don’t, but just the sameyou are making 
a mistake.’ Nina said it seemed o her from wbat Mary 
said, that Wilson was making the mistake. Don t 
ridiculous,’ Mary advised her; at 1hast not ia ■ 

Wilson hasn’t a thing to do with what; he do« “ > 
know it. It’s what you let him do. Men hke Uilso 
simply get into what is made possible forYou a 
making it possible for him to be with Cora. You could 
stop it S over P night. You ought to do it. Itt doesnit1 matter 
if vou are tired of him—just now. You think you want 
to be happy, and that life ought to be different. I erhaps 
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it might, but it isn't, it isn't going to be. Never. We 
must all face that. 

‘ You are going to be tired of Wilson once every week, 
but you have to hide it and get over it as soon as possible. 
For your own good. Wilson is a child, of course. Men 
are all children. I didn’t say much about it at your 
lunch because I wanted to talk to you. A husband is 
what you make of him—generally. There are really 
bad ones, 1 suppose, but we're not speaking of them. 
Wilson isn't bad. He has a bad temper, and he’s 
thoughtless; but Justin, when he is tired, is cold and 
crue l-—in what he says. Neither of them, as Chalke 
said, has a talent for women. They don’t like us in their 
hearts and think we are inferior. Perhaps I ought to say 
they put us in another world than theirs—a domestic 
world. It doesn’t hurt us to let them believe they are 
running the actual world, the world here below; that is, 
if privately we manage it. You aren t doing that. ^ \ ou 
are neglecting your responsibility, my dear Nina.^ 

* The truth is I don't really care,’ Nina admitted. 

’ All I want is peace. Some kind of liberty—if it is only 
liberty of the mind. I want to wear a dress because I 
like it and drink whisky when I want to. If I think it 
would be pleasant to get drunk, then I d like to do that. 
In consequence I don't interfere with MTlson when he 
goes to Cora's. The whole thing is, I have a better time 
when he does see her. I discovered that fifty times. I 
don't mind telling you I encourage it. You will think 
that is wrong, naturally. Say what you please about 
Justin's sharpness, you are wrapped up in him. Con¬ 
tradict me if you like, he is enough for you. Mary Gow 
said that she saw to it he was enough. * Nina, you must 
discipline yourself better. A frightful accident will 
happen to you. I do wish you'd listen to me/ 

‘What sort of accident?’ Nina demanded. Tm not 
sure I’d mind—if it happened to me. I can’t decide if 
you are talking about Wilson or me. But I’ll tell you 
about Wilson. No matter what is going on with Cora, 
and a great deal may be, he won’t do anything about 
it. I mean really. If Cora thinks he wiU she’s insane. 
I know Wilson perfectly well. He might be passionate 
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in private, but he'd never be courageous—in that way- 
in public. It isn't in him. It simply isn t, Mary No 
woman in the world could get him away from his home 
and what he thinks is right. He is very conventional 

and moral—even with a love-affair on * s * 

he got in bed with Cora he wouldn t know himself. 

If you accused him of it, and he had just left.Cora s be , 
he’d fly into a rage at the idea. The bare idea Mary. 
Marv Gow said: 'Don’t be funny. . She wasn t Nina 
returned. 'If Wilson heard that any of his friends who 
was married and had children was havin b an affair 

he wouldn't have him in our house. , . xj 0 

•I can't explain it; I can only tell you about it. No, 

if Cora is counting on anything more actual .‘!' a "^ 

now, she's sunk. I've just discovered l m different 

If anything like love happened to ">?— ' P v 0 u 

her. ^You talk like a 

actually wouldn t do a thing eitn „ mav 

yourself. That is why I am talking Y^„ 0 „ “7- 

think you understand Wilson. u w e ll vou are 
inside out. I’m a woman remember Well y m 

rc^nnnsihle for Wilson and Cora, and if >ou don t stop 

U you'li be in a hell of a hole. Wilson is dorng very weU 

indeed vou are a great deal more than comfortable, and 
indeed, you are a g tive children in the world, 

you have the most attractive wav— 

Wilson is very good-looking, in a nice masc y 

Wilson is very goou £ has never given you 

men and women both liKe Dim. truth is he’s a 

any trouble worth speaking about. The truth is ne s a 

changed your ideas. Nina; I don't 
know what yet. I haven' t any doubt I wdnmd cm . 

Perhaps you can tell me. But ^only your i^ ^ 

have .changed. J Jmoteness increasing between 

being* herself.'she was a'little nJe than WU- Hemp's 

- spirit 
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to die and only her body to stay alive. She wanted her 
mind to serve her body—or her body her mind—and her 
spirit to elevate them both. 'This is very sweet of you. 
Mary/ she admitted. 'It isn’t sweet at all,’ Mary replied 
sharply. 'If you say things like that to me I won't 
bother. Isn’t it time to call up Wilson? ’ 

Harriet answered the telephone. Mr. Henry had left 
word he wouldn’t be home for dinner. He had looked 
everywhere for her at the Country Club. Mr. Acton had 
stepped out, to Miss Pryne’s; Miss Cordelia was home 
and going to the dance at the club. Mr. Ambler had called 
at the house and would telephone later. He wanted to 
know where she would be in the evening. 'Wilson won’t 
be home,’ Nina repeated what she had learned. ‘ Acton is 
at Catherine Pryne’s. Francis Ambler wants to know 
where I’ll be.’ Mary Gow asked: ’ Will you tell him? Ask 
Francis to come to dinner, Nina.' She didn’t want 
Francis Ambler for dinner, Nina said decidedly. ‘Now 
I’ve started,’ Mary went on more cheerfully, ‘ I may as 
well say it all. Of course you know that the mothers in 
Eastlake are about to have you strangled and thrown in 
the quarry. I don’t blame them, Francis is not the 
most eligible young man in town; he is the only eligible 
one. You won’t let any mere girl have a chance at him. 
Damn it, Nina, you don’t want him. It’s just pure 
selfishness. I wonder Ocha doesn’t publicly pray for 
you to take him away to Crete. A married woman who 
smokes on the street and drinks highballs and has a lewd 
eye on her Francis! 

‘ I know it isn't lewd. You don’t have to explain that. 
I could shake Francis Ambler, he is such a fool. Men 
put me in a rage. I suppose it is convenient to have him 
around, but if he is willing to be just a convenience, 
personally I couldn’t stand him near me, and if he isn’t 
willing, either you are dishonest—-with him—or you’ll 
pay him too much in the end. It will spoil something in 
you, Nina.’ There was no faint chance of that, Nina 
Henry assured her. ‘ I like Francis immensely,' she con-- 
tinned;' and he is convenient in the nicest way possible. 
You are right that I am not in love with him. I won't 
hurt him. The mothers have no reason to get excited. 
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He isn't thirty yet—reaLty I’m the best thing in the world 
for him. I save his money and his health and improve 
his disposition every day.’ Mary Gow had finished 
dressing ‘You are impossible,’ she declared. Any¬ 
how, I * have done my duty. It will be all upset the 
moment Chalke begins to speak. Now Chalke, N ina, is 
different from you. He is what he sounds like and he will 
act on it—in a second. I’ll tell you a secret about him 
you'd never guess. Never let him know I told you— 
he is an idealist.’ Nina Henry laughed. He is if you 
say it quick,’ she cheerfully mocked Mar)' m one of 
Actons’ favourite satirical phrases. If he s an idealist 
I'm what Wilson says I look like, a trench whore. 


It was extremely cheerful at the Gow dinner-table. 
Chalke Ewing, sceptical of the present system of educa¬ 
tion in the Western world—he was quiteEAvmg 
it clear to include the Eastern world—explained 
what. M Annabel had been bis child he would have her 
taught He was, he announced, completely old-fashioned. 
•X wouldn’t teach a girl what I taught boys. Good God, 
no! I am completely against women with men s mtenors. 
Believe me it is the wrong sort of idling. I m not speak 
ing of [he women who are men anyhow; here will 
always be a certain number of them; P^'eu'ar y aft 
w --/ when men are relatively scarce. I mean girls hkc 

Annabel and the Baches’ Faith and[ Cord ^ ,a 
I would teach them to be attractive. It s obvious 
Fwint? asserted 'that, while there are a great many 
kinds of men, there are only two 

_,h„ attractive and the useful. Well, we won t pouier 
our heads about the useful giris^od ^ have them 
and we’ll go back to what I said. I d show them how to 
be as charming as possible. I’d start at ten when a prU 
instinctive living begins to be consc.ous-the Japanese 

take a geisha earlier—and I d teach her how to De 
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graceful. I’d keep her out of doors and make her ride 
horses and run and walk and play. No pseudo-classic 
nonsense to the sentimental music of Grieg. When the 
weather was bad she would learn to read. Then, when 
she had learned that, I'd let her read what she liked 
from a very complete Library—the Duchess or Weininger 
or The Life of Billy the Kid. I’d never interfere with her 
choice of books. After two or three years I'd put her at 
French and Spanish and German. No Italian. She’d 
have an exhaustive course in the histoiy of dress, with 
lectures on past societies and cities and changing morals. 
What I mean is she'd see the history of the world from 
the standpoint of a woman—through herself/ 

Justin Gow turned to Annabel. 'This/ he said/ I believe 
is the exact time when you ask us if you may leave 
the table for the streets. You may/ Annabel looked 
rebellious. ‘ I don't want to go/ she protested. ' I never 
wanted to do anything less. This is a great deal more 
interesting than the streets/ Justin completely agreed 
with her. He continued: 'Life is difficult.' He stopped. 
'Your father wants you to go, Annabel/ Mary pointed 
out. 'My dear Annabel/ Ewing told her, ‘your parents 
don’t want me to expose their ridiculous and hypo¬ 
critical conduct to you/ When his daughter had gone 
Justin Gow explained that he had to send her away 
when Chalke threatened to discuss morals. 

' I would show the girl we are talking about the differ¬ 
ence between conduct and morals/ Ewing proceeded; 
'one is the practical necessity of the moment and the 
other simply the tyranny of the pa£t/ Justin nodded to 
his wife. 'I told you/ he said; ‘I didn’t get her out a 
minute too soon. If I think it’s best, you’ll go next. 
I can’t do anything about Nina. Wilson isn't here to take 
•care of his home.’ Chalke Ewing kept resolutely on. 
' The average girl is not—in the familiar and shocking use 
of a lovely word—gay. All the efforts to keep her chaste 
are worse than wasted. She doesn't need to be prayed 
for, but pushed more violently into original sin. I’d 
have a course, naturally, in sin. Only it wouldn’t be 
-called sin, it would be called beauty, with a later inquiry 
into truth. I’d take a girl at the end of the course in 
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dress and show her how important what she had just 
learned was. She would find that clothes—and all, 
naturally, the included—were the most essential facts 
in life for her. She’d see beauty, not in relation to the 
marble statues and paintings of Greece and the Renais¬ 
sance, but in relation to herself. Beauty would be a 
reality to her—the beauty of dress, the beauty of a 
house and flowers, the orderly beauty of the practical 
details of existence. She’d arrange and order dinners, but 
never cook them.' Mary interrupted him. 

‘Could you make it part of your school to have an 
attractive husband with at least thirty thousand dollars 
a year ready for each girl?' Chalke Ewing brought his 
hand sharply down on the table. * My dear Mary, the 
girl I’d turn out would have fifty such men battling for 
her. She’d never get ten feet away from the gate single. 
I’m afraid for the first two or three hundred years, before 
men got accustomed to such divine creatures, that the 
carnage outside the school walls would be frightful. 
Scores of innocent and lovely girls would be pulled in 
pieces. Then/ he said, 'when they had learned the 
simpler principles of beauty, they would enter their last 
course of instruction.' Justin asked him if he would 
wait for that until the brandy was poured. 'There 
would be a series of lectures about love. I don’t mean 
a love of God,' Ewing specified; ‘ I don't mean the love 
of country; I mean the love of men. 

‘Love and men. And women! They’d have to forget 
a lot. All they had inherited practically. Everything, 
in reality, since the Christians in their caves poisoned 
Rome. Since the Christians destroyed beauty. We'd 
have to go back before the Jews discovered that men were 
sinful, but that women were foul. Before the Arab 
nomad left sjck women alone in the desert until they got 
well again. If they did. Yes, early as that. Before the 
books of the Old Testament/ Justin Gow said: ‘By 
God, you're serious.' Chalke Ewing replied that, by 
God, he was. ‘ I'd teach a girl that her body was bright 
like a jonquil and lovely like a tea rose. I'd show her 
that her body was lovely and bright for the same reason. 
I’d make it clear to her why she perfumed herself like a 
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tea rose. Clear! It's all confused, bitched, in her mind 
now. Her mother is pushing her in one direction, 
Jesus is pulling her another, and a special boy is waiting 
for her on Kingsmill Street. 

'I’d make this girl worldly, Justin. Don't misunder¬ 
stand that. She’d be expensive, it would take gold to 
keep her, but the thing is she’d be worth it. She’d repay 
the extravagance of her clothes. There is always money 
for luxuries—for extravagance. I’d take this tlowerlike 
creature and explain to her why she was created and 
what happened to that creation. Remember, I am 
preparing girls for what civilization we have. I'd show 
her that she was born to have from twelve to twenty- 
live children, but that now her natural existence was 
impossible. Science saves so many more babies than 
survived in the past that the thing is getting to be 
awkward. I’d explain that desire, once no more than a 
means, was becoming the end.’ Justin stopped him. 
‘There,’ he declared, ‘you have reached your greatest 
height of wisdom. Of use to humanity. You would 
tell a girl or girls, that her desire, created to secure 
the necessity, and overcome the memory and pains of 
birth, must now be honoured for itself alone.’ 

'Why not? ’ Ewing demanded. ‘ It is what’s going on 
all around you. The average woman you know, Justin, 
is done with her maternal affairs in better than fifteen 
years; civilization, the expert care of her body, have 
added ten years to a woman’s charm, and if she marries 
at twenty, there you are! Fifteen additional years of 
trouble for someone. Usually, I will say, for a husband. 
Women don’t want more than three children now; 
it’s no use wondering if that is good or bad, it will soon 
be a universal fact. You can’t do anything about it. 
You can support the Roman Church, or the past; 
you may support genetics, the future; women are 
indifferent to either. They simply know that, when the 
first excitement is over, with two or three children as 
the visible results, they don't want to take any more 
chances with their figures. They want to keep their 
ankles thin/ 

‘And everything else,’ Justin Gow added. ‘You 
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haven’t mentioned that—yet! Why women seem to hate 
looking like women.’ He was coining to it, Chalke 
assured him. ‘The system of education I am creating 
for you isn’t over yet. The maternal figure is gone for 
ever, Justin, the heavy duty type; flexibility and a 
sheer grace will last now till the end of the world. 1 

must say, Justin-' Chalke Ewing stopped. ‘Oh, 

yes,’ Justin Gow replied; ‘so must 1.‘ They were not 
only idiotic, but indecent, Mary declared. 


‘I’m not nearly done,’ Ewing announced. 

‘No one for a minute thought you were,' Justin Gow 
replied quickly. Chalke Ewing went on with his project. 
‘I’d teach a girl that all correct relationships between 
men and women, outside blood connections, were based 
on the passion they called love. Inseparable. She'd learn 
the difference between Platonic love, a very handsome 
theory, and the ridiculous phrase Platonic friendship. 
There would be a short course designed to expose the 
nonsense of friendships. That word I'd wipe out of our 
vocabulary. A great deal of this, of course, women 
already knew. They are just upset in their perceptions. 
For thousands of years they have been told they were 
wrong. It's amazing to me, in the face of all the trouble 
they've had. that women still exist. By heaven, they are 
hardy. A desirable and fine woman, a free woman, will 
follow nothing but her heart. The whole purpose of my 
school will be to make that possible. In other words, 
to make . faithful women possible. Happy women 
possible. Lovely women possible.’ 

'Actually,' Mary asserted, ‘you’d have what would 
turn out to be the world's worst girls.’ ‘Certainly/ 
Chalke Ewing cssented, ‘they’d be called that by all the 
women educated in the old way. But those women would 
soon disappear. Vanish into the useful class or die. 
This is all general, we haven’t touched the details/ 
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The details, Justin Gow said, were precisely what he was 
waiting for, ‘ Do we have to have them? ' Mary demanded; 
'I'm ready to cut my throat now.' Ewing answered: 
'Don't interrupt me. The actual studies and instructors 
are very important. For example, I'd have a woman 
from Barcelona, Spain, to teach the use of a fan. She 
would give some lectures on the tall comb and manton. 
She might even make the mantilla fashionable again. 
I’d have two of the great dressmakers, with their manne¬ 
quins, for part of the instruction in clothes. They would 
be associated with an archaeologist, one of the new 
historians, and a curator of prints. Lectures on jewellery 
would be part of that course. For dancing I’d have an 
Argentine, a Viennese composer of waltzes, and a 
professional tap dancer from New York. There would 
be a member of the establishment of Ramon Alones, 
in Havana, to instruct the appropriate girls, with black 
hair, of course, in the art of cigar-smoking. The course 
in drinking, my dear Justin, would be very complete. 
There would be lectures on cocktail-making and on 
glasses and the temperature of wines, but mostly it 
would be concerned with how to drink, and the drinks 
suitable to individual girls and the time of day. Only 
girls of a certain kind ought to drink whisky—the 
physically hard and good-looking girls associated with 
fox-hunting and who ornament the classes and boxes at 
horse shows. Others, blonde in colour—what the 
Spaniards call rubia—will be encouraged to drink the 
old-fashioned Manhattan cocktail. With a cherry. The 
Martini is more generally useful and safer. Gin, of 
course, is the immemorial drink of women and niggers. 
But, forgetting the niggers, we won't mix gin and orange- 
juice and dilute the dreadful result with melted ice. 

‘There will be girls even appropriate to beer,' Chalke 
Ewing assured them ; ‘ girls big in the bQne with a leaning 
toward vulgar reality. Think, Justin, think of those 
drinking absinthe frappi! ‘ 

‘If it’s just the same to you/ Justin told him, *1 
would rather not. Will there be any mathematics? 
Or English?' Yes, Ewing replied. ‘Mathematics for the 
very young students—simple addition and subtraction. 
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Nothing further. One term ought to finish that. And 
a course in letter-writing, based on eighteenth-century 
models. I won't ignore lyrical poetry. But no formal 
prose. A lot of attention will be paid to the subject of 
perfume. Kinds of perfume and where to put it and when. 
Painting the face, of course. I might bring back the art 
of painting the body, Justin. Carmine in the right places. 
The Egyptian women used bitumen and antimony. 
They laid a brilliant green band of antimony above their 
eyes to reduce the glare of the Egyptian sun. All the 
girls with ugly voices I'd transfer to the academies for 
the useful. But no singing. Just the elements of piano¬ 
playing. Fat girls—but then there won’t be any. 
Awkward girls, disagreeable girls, girls with unfortunate 
complexions and other regrettable ills, tepid girls— 
there won't be any of them either 

‘I’ve heard enough,' Justin told him; ‘don’t go on. 
Anyhow, that isn’t your school you are describing. 
Mohammed invented it long ago, but he called it—l 
can’t think why—the paradise of the faithful.' Nina 
Henry asked: ‘If you had black hair and it made you 
sick to smoke cigars would you still have to do it?' 
Ewing reminded her that if a normal girl found smoking 
cigars becoming she wouldn’t allow herself to get sick. 
'It seems to me I have already. mentioned sport,’ 
Chalke Ewing added. ‘You have,’ Justin agreed. 

’ You said it was an activity invented by the French.* 
Mary Gow demanded: 'Nina, what do you think about 
it?’ Nina asked : ‘ About what? * Both Justin and Chalke 
Ewing laughed. ‘The instinctive woman protecting her 
monopoly,' Ewing commented. Nina glanced at him 
comprehensively. He was gazing down into his glass of 
brandy. 

Chalke Ewing looked very badly, she decided. His 
dark skin was dry and pulled tightly, with marks like 
the creases in paper, over the bones of his face. It made 
him tired to talk, she could see that, and yet he talked 
like nothing human. He would not, it seemed, sit back. 
And if he did not sit back something serious would 
happen to him, Nina remembered that Mary said 
Chalke was an idealist. Your family always thought they 
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knew you perfectly, when, as a matter of fact, they 
hardly understood anything about you. What, Nina 
asked herself, was an idealist? Well, an idealist was a 
person who always saw things better than they were. 

It was clearly nonsense to call Chalke Ewing that. The 
way he looked at life, and specially at the United States, 
it couldn't be worse. Not possibly. The truth was 
that he was a pessimist. A pessimist, Nina continued, 
happy in her own definitions, was a man whose mind 
wasn't right. It was a condition that didn’t have to 
continue. It could be mended. Chalke Ewing could be 
raised out of it. Someone, she decided, ought to do it. 

At once. At once or it would be too late. He would 
kill himself with his fever of words. No mind in the 
world could do so much so continuously. He must be 
made to be cheerful. That was everything. A cheerful 
man, a happy man, Nina realized, did very little thinking. 

He just was. Only a woman could do that with a man— 
take him away from his mind. Bring him back to his 
body. Where he really ought to be. It’s simply ridicu¬ 
lous, she told herself, to say that love—Nina was per¬ 
fectly willing to call it passion—was bad for men no 
longer exactly young. It was probably better for them 
than anything else; certainly it was better than black 
tobacco and jug after jug of Bacardi rum. In a row. 
The very worst thing a man could do was live by himself . 
—well, it was as good as that—in the tropics. In Cuba, 
to be exact. Nina had a new and sudden necessity to 
tell Chalke all of this. Every word of it. She heard 
herself repeating her thoughts to him in the form of 
commands. 

You must not exhaust yourself with so many words. 
Let Justin talk. He likes it almost as much as you do. 
You are a wreck before dinner is half over. I don’t 
wonder you stay in bed most of the day. If you drink 
so much rum swizzle and smoke such long cigars, 
you’ll turn into a Bacardi jug or a tobacco plant. A 
tobacco plant watered by Bacardi rum. She had, it 
appeared, lost most of her interest in Chalke Ewing 
as an unusual and romantic being. It was bad for him 
to be unusual. She'd like him better a little fatter, a little 
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more reasonable. The quality of romance, she found, 
made him unaccountable. She didn’t know where he d 
be—why, in a day he might go to New York or Cuba. 
Without saying anything about it to her. She never 
knew where his thoughts were. Nina began to resent 
that. She disliked it when his mood mocked at her 
understanding. She could not, for example quite make 
out why he had talked so long about that absurd school 
for girls. It was plain no such school could exist. Did 
he mean women like Mary and Delia Bache and herself 
were unattractive? Yes, he might have meant exactly 
that. It was very rude of him to suggest it. 


Chalke Ewing fell silent, lost in the act of smoking. 
He looked, even with his ruffled silver hair and worn 
face, young. The silence spread to everyone at the table 
—Justin was lost in some frowning consideration, 
Mary's expression was as impenetrable as marble. 
Nina was flooded with a vague warm happiness. There 
wasn't a trace of her customary alertness of being; 
the edges of her consciousness were all blurred. The 
Gow dining-room, like the lawn outside, was sweet 
with the perfume of honeysuckle and growing roses. 
Roses in the dark. One end of the porch was thickly 
screened by a honeysuckle vine with pale yellow flowers. 
The candlelight on the dinner-table was very much the 
same gold colour. Nina couldn't feel a stir of air, but 
the flame of the candles quivered ever so slightly. The 
thin column of smoke rising from her cigarette wavered. 
All the brandy glasses and the decanter were empty. 
The prolonged silence, Nina thought, was very peaceful 
after the storm of Chalke Ewing’s words. When he talked, 
it was like a storm, a lash of raindrops driven by a bitter 
vigour like a high wind. Now the storm had stopped. 
The world was quiet. The only sound she heard was the 
faint crying of an owl in the dark foliage of a maple 
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tree. A sustained liquid note that resembled the voice 
of a stream. 

Nina began to wonder what, eventually, would break 
the silence about her. Neither Mary nor Chalke nor 
Justin seemed capable of speech, they had the appear¬ 
ance of purely inanimate objects. Life in them, it seemed, 
had been suspended, lost in infinite quiet. The voice of 
the owl fluctuated softly. Nina Henry suddenly began 
to dread any stir or the sound of a voice. The smallest 
noise, she felt, would be sufficient to shatter the whole 
present world of scented tranquillity, it would be like a 
vast thunder in the serene sky. She was filled with a 
dread of all interruption to her peaceful state. She 
was frightened by the veiled face of change. Chalke 
Ewing sharply cleared his throat, and Nina was so 
startled that she half cried ‘Oh!' Mary Gow said: 

' That was the loudest thing X ever heard. I don't know 
how Chalke managed it with only one throat.’ Long 
windows in the dining-room opened directly on the 
porch, they were practically doors, and Nina walked 
out into a soft and deep darkness. The night, she 
thought, was almost purple. The stars were like pieces 
of burnished metal. The owl that had been crying 
flew heavily and slowly, with an audible beating of 
wings, to a tree near the porch. There were footsteps 
behind her, and the smoke, at once acrid and bland, of a 
cigar. Chalke Ewing, still silent, stood beside her 
looking at the night. 

When he breathed, Nina discovered, a quicker than 
ordinary troubled breathing, she breathed too. There 
was an oppression in her heart she needed to relieve, a 
slight sensation of choking. Because of that her breast 
moved up and down perceptibly. She laid her hand on 
a breast and the actuality of it suddenly amazed and 
confused her. She shut her eyes and felt that she swayed 
unsteadily. She was dizzy. She wished, now* that Chalke 
Ewing would speak. Nina was definitely frightened— 
the feeling of choking grew worse. For one thing, the 
porch, closed in by the house and the honeysuckle, was 
terrifically hot. It must be better, cooler, on the lawn. 
Still without speaking she went down the long stepp 
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from the porch to the sod. Chalke Ewing descended 
the steps with her, he walked slowly beside her over the 
lawn. His cigar was gone. One of them must say 
something, Nina told herself; she couldn’t think what 
to say. She wasn't certain that she could, merely by 
willing, command speech. It seemed to her that she had 
been struck dumb. She argued this in a mind remote 
from her consciousness—it was absurd. Of course she 
wasn't dumb. Yet the edge of a fear lay over her con¬ 
clusion. Nina was certain of nothing. She felt that an 
indefinable but tangible danger surrounded her which 
could be subdued, brought to nothing, by words, an 
ordinary chatter of sounds with commonplace meanings. 

She stopped walking, intending to speak, to save 
herself, when Chalke put an arm around her and kissed 
her. He kissed her on the mouth and held her as close to 
him as possible. It was strange. A kiss was more than 
the crushing together of lips. It began at the ankles and 
held her hips tensely against his hips, it bound their 
breasts in a single breathless ache. She had never realized 
that before. She had never realized that a kiss was 
apparently without end. It was like the night that en¬ 
veloped her and stole her away from the day. It stopped 
her eyes—like the darkness—to the familiar solid world. 
She breathed in little strangled gasps, conscious of the 
hardness of the arm bruising her back. Her sensation 
grew less general and more acute. Nina tightened her 
arms around Chalke Ewing, and then she half sank 
in an utter helpless weakness. 

He held her firmly, his face close to hers, but not 
touching her face. Chalkc's lips were tight shut, his 
eyes were narrowed—his expression was ugly. * I 
must sit down,' Nina said. Her voice was uncertain, 
but she could, after all, speak. They walked toward 
the chairs near the house. Chalke supported her with an 
arm about her waist, but that was awkward for him. 
She gently released herself. *1 think I am all right,' 
Nina told him. She was, however, very glad to sit down. 
Chalke Ewing sat very close to her. He took her hand 
and held it in both his. The pressure of his fingers was 
gentle. 4 1 wonder where the owl went,' Nina said finally. 
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'I usually hate to hear them, but I loved it to-night. 
They fly so badly you wouldn’t think they could catch 
a mouse. Little mice in the field, field mice, and the owl 
hunting for them. Tell me all about owls,’ she begged 
him. Chalke laughed. She had never before heard his 
voice relaxed and happy. 

' Is this a time for ornithology, for owls and bats?' 
lie asked. ‘Do I have to be a dictionary again?’ She 
pressed his hand. 'It makes me happy to realize you 
know so much, Chalke. Chalke. That is all. I really 
do think you talk too much. I mean it makes you sick. 
You do it for everyone.' He laughed again. ' You sound 
as though it made you sick.’ She w T as indignant. 'But 
I don’t. I can’t. It is simply marvellous. No one could 
contradict that. Only I d like you to save yourself 
more.’ He demanded: ‘Why?’ Nina was silent. ‘Why 
do you want me to save myself? ’ he repeated more 
specifically. Nina sighed. ‘I expect for me, Chalke,’ 
she answered. ‘That sounds selfish. I should have said 
for you. For your own good. So your face won’t look 
so strained. You know so much that it sinks you.’ His 
hands were so thin that she could plainly feel the bones 
through their palms. ‘You must get fatter,* Nina said 
unexpectedly, and it sounded so ridiculous, so matter 
of fact, that they both laughed. 

'You don’t get fat in the tropics,’ Chalke reminded 
her; ’ you’re thinking of the Arctic regions, where fat is 
useful.’ The weakness in her knees was gradually leaving 
them; she could breathe more or less steadily at last. 
But she couldn’t think. Nina didn’t want to think then. 
There would be too much time to think later. She wanted 
now simply to exist, to be a part of the purple night, 
a part of a world of stars like burnished silver. She 
wanted her spirit to float on the scent of great red June 
roses. A hedge of roses about her heart. She saw that 
Chalke had a cigar in his hand, and a tender smile 
that he couldn't see touched her Ups. It was exactly 
like him to smoke now. Nina again watched the small 
illumination of a match light his face against the dark. 
It was, at last, placid—his mind had surrendered to his 
body. 
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Nina waited for Chalke Ewing to say something about 
what had just occurred. She was entirely ready to 
accept, for the moment anyhow, the exact importance 
he attached to it. She would regard his kissing her as a 
kiss and Little more, or she would admit every responsi¬ 
bility it might include. That was instinctive, an act of 
self-defence. She knew that whatever it had meant to 
Chalke their physical closeness had tilled her with a 
high consuming tlame. He really ought to speak, Nina 
felt, explain to her—he explained everything so perfectly 
—what had happened to them. It meant nothing to 
say they had kissed each other. Either he ought to make 
it immediately clear to her or kiss her again. He 
continued to smoke. 


Justix Gow came down the steps from the porch. ^ It 
will be here in a minute,' lie said, finding a chair. What 
would be there? Chalke demanded. Fhe pitcher, 
Justin told him ; ‘ I can't think where your mind is. It’s 
the first time since you got here that you’ve been half 
an hour without rum of some sort.’ Nina sat withdrawn 
into the darkness, supremely, miraculously, happy. 
The feeling that possessed her, she realized, was dearer 
really than happiness. She felt as though every doubt 
that had ever entered her life was answered. Stilled. 
She felt like an empty pitcher that had been suddenly 
and completely filled. A magic infinitely greater and 
more potent than rum swizzle. The sensation of Chalke s 
mouth against hers, hurting her, was almost as strong 
as the actuality. Automatically she made up her lips. 
Unless he had rubbed it off, there must be rouge on 
Chalke's mouth. She hoped, since it had been a part of 
her, it was there and that he liked it. Her kiss clinging 
to him. Nina realized that she had kissed him very 
passionately. She had instantly given herself to him. 
The edge of the fear that had touched her earlier in 
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the evening returned—she had given herself to Chalke 
Ewing, who was hardly better than a stranger. She 
repeated what she knew about him—he was Mary’s 
brother, he had lived for years in Cuba, he had never 
been married, and he knew very nearly everything. 
That was all. There was something ^else, however— 
she, Nina Henry, loved him. She had loved him that 
first instant when she met him in Justin's sitting-room. 

She sighed deeply, remembering that a sigh was 
supposed to squeeze a drop of blood from your heart. She 
would willingly lose blood thinking about Chalke. Yes, 
she loved him. She didn’t know what, in general, that 
meant, but already she realized its particular significance. 
She wanted Chalke to kiss her again—then again. And 
when he had kissed her until their feeling became un¬ 
bearable she wanted him to take all of her there was, to 
take and make it, make her, his own. She was sitting on 
Justin Gow’s lawn, Adam was arranging the ingredients 
and objects of a rum swizzle on a convenient table, 
Mary Gow was slowly coming down the porch steps to¬ 
wards them, and that was the way she felt. That was 
what Nina wanted, 'I can't see you or anything else, 
but I can hear glasses and ice and spoons. I can smell 
Angostura bitters,’ Mary proclaimed. Chalke rose and 
put her into a chair. ‘You didn't come until they were 
ready,’ he told her. 'Nina,' Mary went on, * I can just see 
your dress now, but if I couldn’t I'd never think you 
were here.' 

' I am,' Nina told her; * I am much too comfortable to 
talk or even to smoke. But then Chalke and Justin will 
always do both of those for you.' That was the first time 
she had ever said Chalke publicly, and she wondered if 
Mary noticed it. She desperately wanted to hear 
Chalke say Nina. He didn’t. He stood over the table, 
at once visible and dim in white linen, and mixed the 
rum swizzle. It seemed to Nina that she had known him 
always like that—thin and indistinct, and yet close to 
her heart, making a drink with Bacardi rum in a pitcher. 
Everything he did with his hands moved with a precise 
finish. He brought her a full glass. ' Like everything that 
is good,’ Chalke told her, ‘ this is good for you.’ She drank 
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the cold, stinging, fragrant liquid in a hurried and 
indifferent way. She did not want to do anything, she 
did not want to say anything, that distracted her thoughts 
from what had occurred in the garden. 

She hoped no one would speak to her or remember she 
was there. Some things would have to be decided. She 
loved Chalke, and what, actually, did that mean? What 
could it mean? But she could not begin to decide what it 
meant until she knew exactly what Chalke thought about 
it. What did it mean to him? A very great deal, she 
hoped. She must make it possible for them to be alone 
together. Alone together! That was a ridiculous and 
darling phrase. It would be the most natural thing in the 
world for Chalke to walk home with her, and she won¬ 
dered where Wilson had gone and when he would 
return. Probably he was with Cora, and if he were he 
would not be late. lie made a point of that, lhe dial 
of her jewelled wrist-watch was not illuminated and so 
she had no idea what time it was. Obviously she couldn't 
ask. Dinner had been shortly after seven; if they left 
the table at eight, it was now—now it must be half-past 
nine at least. She would wait until she thought it was 
ten o'clock and then say she had to go. It was possible 
that Chalke would insist on going with her. He had never 
been in her house. She could expect Wilson shortly 
before eleven. Wilson would, of course, be civil to Chalke 
Ewing—in his own house. Anyway, Chalke would see 
to that. She couldn’t imagine Wilson Henry, or anyone 
else,, successfully rude to him. 

It was all extraordinarily familiar to her—the lawn 
enveloped in night, the chairs about the bottom of 
the steps, the drink and cigars. Mary’s dress was a pale 
blue in the gloom; Chalke’s whiteness of linen defined 
itself more sharply; there was hardly more of Justin 
than a voice.and an occasional cigarette. It was wholly 
familiar and piercingly sweet. Nothing much, Nina 
realized, happened in life, and yet it was an overwhelming 
lot. When more did occur, it seemed to her, it meant 
less. Things happened either outside of you or inside; 
and the first were never so important as the second. 
Things, terrible or beautiful, could happen in the most 
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commonplace surroundings or at, apparently, the most 
trivial moments. You simply could never tell when the 
lightning was going to strike you. Well, it had struck her! 
On Justin Cow’s lawn. When Chalke Ewing kissed her. 
A kiss didn’t have to be like that. As a matter of fact 
it almost never was. She had kissed Roderick Wade 
a short while ago and it had not been a tremendous 
happening. It had been no more than mildly pleasant, 
faintly exciting. But when Chalke kissed her, her whole 
world rocked and went out like a candle. 

‘The Garden Club is having a meeting at Ocha 
Ambler’s Friday,' Mary observed; ‘when 1 think of the 
tea Ocha will have I wish it wouldn’t. I’m sick of the 
Garden Club anyhow. I don’t think you ought to call 
flowers obscene names and speak of their private habits. 
It’s too indecent. I’ve lost all sense of the innocence of 
a daisy. I will never again think that lilies are a symbol 
of purity. Not when I know so much about them. You 
needn't keep on with it, Justin, I’ve said enough now. 
If Chalke starts I'll go to bed.’ Neither Justin Gow nor 
Chalke said a word. 'It’s unnatural,’ Mary continued, 
addressed to Nina, 'I have never known them to be like 
this. Both at once.' Nina replied: 'Probably they are 
both furious at us.' She hardly knew what she had said. 
A wave of physical delight, of completed memory, swept 
over her. She felt Chalke’s thin rigid arm holding her 
against him. It must, Nina decided, be ten o’clock. She 
rose. ' It’s too bad, I have to go,' she announced. Only 
Mary answered her. 'What nonsense! Wilson won’t be 
home. It’s too hot to think of going to bed.’ 

' I must,' she insisted; ‘ I haven't been home since early 
in the afternoon. You never know how Rhoda and 
Harriet leave things unless you explain exactly what 
there is to do. A refrigerator door will be open or lights 
on and the kitchen screens up and mosquitoes every- 
where,' She paused. Justin Gow stirred. ' It does sound 
necessary,’ he agreed with Nina; ' in the face of so many 
horrors.’ Chalke stood beside him. 'If you had my 
Cubans/ he added, 'none of that could ever happen. 
You wouldn't have to give your refrigerator or screens 
a thought. Well, she hadn’t, Nina told herself. She had 
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to get along with Rhoda and Harriet. Her face was hot 
with disappointment and annoyance. She couldn't, 
she found, in spite of her contrary impulse, tell Chalke 
to go with her. ‘You'll be safe?' Justin inquired. I 
always have been,’ she reminded him almost sharply. 
'After all, it’s only across the street,’ he added. Chalke 
Ewing said 'Good-night.' She forced her voice, her 
manner, to show an atmost cheerfulness. ’Good-night,’ 
Nina replied. ‘The rum swizzle was a miracle.’ Mary- 
walked to the edge of the lawn with her. ' 1 hate both 
of them,’ Mary declared. It was apparent that she had 
absorbed a trace of Nina’s feeling. 


The following morning Nina's being was filled by an 
extravagant battle of contrary emotions. The strongest, 
however, was a persistent glowing happiness and warmth. 
Everything around her seemed bathed in the golden 
radiance that tilled her spirit—the kindness that burned 
in her heart for the whole world seemed like to burst it. 
She wanted Wilson to have everything he wished for— 
now that he no longer wished for her—and she hoped that 
Cora Lisher understood how attractive he could be. 
She wanted Cora to have a happy life. Nina wanted to 
do something at once for her children, sacrifice herself for 
Cordelia, support Acton in his preference for aesthetic 
things, Rhoda, who brought her breakfast upstairs, 
commented on Nina’s evident pleasure with life. ‘You 
certainly got high spirits. Miss Nina. Just like a girl. 
Your face shine 1' Nina thought how good-hearted, how 
faithful, Rhoda was and tears filled her eyes. She wanted 
to hug her. Everyone about her was so charming she 
couldn't, she thought, bear it. She didn't deserve 
nearly so much. 

Then she wondered about Chalke's conduct—after he 
had kissed her. What did it mean and what had he 
meant? She had given him a chance to walk home with 
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her, she stood waiting for him until she felt like a fool, 
but, except for his familiar attitude of devastating 
humour, he had actually ignored her. Certainly after 
what had happened in the Gows’ garden he at least owed 
her an explanation. After all, they weren t children; 
he wasn't Acton's age and she wasn't Annabel. He hadn t 
kissed her as though they were, either, A kiss, as she 
had told herself last night, could mean a great deal 
or nothing at all; but—she had often been kissed— 
she recognized that Chalke had been shaken as well as 
she. His act, his emotion, had not been casual or merely 
adventurous; she could not imagine Chalke Ewing 
cheaply sensual. Heavens, he didn’t like women! 
lie wasn't the kind that did. Chalke was a masculine 
and an intellectual being, and he drank a great deal 
—men who drank were, as a rule, indifferent to feminine 
charm. He didn’t dance, he hated society, severity was 
his most characteristic trait. 

She could not understand him. She rather expected 
Chalke to telephone her, or to walk across the lawns and 
street and ring the bell, ask for her, and wait seated on 
the porch. Either of those things, under the circum¬ 
stances and situated as they were, would be entirely 
natural. He ought to do one or the other. He was a 
sensitive man and he must realize something of her state 
of mind. It really did look as though he were already 
sorry for the whole thing. It began to be evident to 
Nina Henry that he had followed an impulse and then, 
either because it promised too much trouble or not 
enough incentive, immediately regretted it. A great 
weight of unhappiness settled about her heart. The 
gaiety she had risen with deserted her—Chalke’s con¬ 
tinued silence, his inescapable air of indifference, 
killed it. Nina didn’t, as usual, go to Mr. Clough’s 
store, she telephoned for the details on Rhoda's daily list. 
She was afraid that if she did leave the house, Chalke 
would telephone or come to see her and she would miss 
him. Nina sat on the porch in a new white flannel skirt, 
a thin black wool sweater, and a chain belt of silver links. 
There was a black ribbon about her pale half-curly hair, 
and she had on her best white buckskin low shoes and tire 
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sheer stockings she could not be persuaded to vary. She 
looked as well as it was possible for her to look. The 
telephone rang. It was Delia Bache, who asked her to a 
lunch the following Thursday. There were footsteps on 
the path below the porch. It was a young man with a 
simply horrible face and a revolting smile who expected 
her, by subscribing to a magazine or a number of maga¬ 
zines, to help him through college. * We have enough 
magazines now/ she told him. He was very impudent 
and insisted on showing her some sort of list. She re¬ 
turned it to him without comment. 'If everyone were 
like you I would never get an education,’ he asserted. 

' That is quite true/ Nina agreed indifferently. ' Let me 
explain it to you again/ he persisted. 'If you subscribe to 
a magazine, then I get so much credit. If I get enough I 
can go back/ Acton would say that he had heard him 
the first time. ‘No, thank you/ Nina repeated, turning 
firmly away. The telephone rang again. Some girl 
wanted to speak to Cordelia. The morning dragged along 
intolerably and then vanished all at once. Nina had 
lunch by herself. It would be entirely natural, she 
realized at the table, for her to go over to the Gows\ 
Natural but, in her present condition of mind, impossible. 
Chalke would have to come to her. Even if he never 
comes, she added wretchedly. Her unhappiness began 
to be complicated by a beginning anger. Chalke really 
was acting very badly. He simply could not kiss her 
and then do nothing about it. His manner, his evident 
opinion of his own importance, began to look a little 
silly. He was entirely too serious about himself. Those 
realizations did nothing to decrease her feeling of 
wretchedness. *She was so willing, at the merest sign 
from Chalke Ewing, to be transcendently happy again. 

Past three o'clock Mary Gow appeared. She dropped 
into a wicker chair and reached for a cigarette. 1 They are 
simply devils/ she began. ‘They sit around and drink 
and complain about everything. It's worse than ever 
to-day because they are back at religion. I just wish you 
heard them. I don’t know why the Lord lets them live. 
When I left—I couldn't stand it another minute— 
Chalke was explaining some more about the time when 
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there were a lot of popes. It seems the French King 
didn’t like the Italian Pope and ordered one of his own. 
It would be convenient if you were a Catholic to have a 
private pope, I must say. I keep Annabel out of the 
way as much as I can, but I know she’s ruined by what 
she has heard. It’s so peaceful here, Kina. So nice and 
normal.' She supposed it was, Nina replied. ‘So far as 
I'm concerned it’s too damn normal and nice/ Mary 
glanced at her. ‘If you go on with what you told me 
before, about my duty to my home and Wilson/ Kina 
informed her, 'I’ll kill you right here on the porch. I 
could not listen to a word of that to-day/ 

‘I hadn’t thought of it/ Mary Gow replied. ‘I said 
what I intended, what I thought, and I’m not going on 
with it. I’m not a nuisance really. I came oyer to tell you 
something very different. You won’t believe me, you 
plainly won’t, but it is true. I’ve been to see William at 
the Country Club about it. It’s practically arranged for/ 
Nina faced her with a sudden increasing interest. ’ WeU? 
she demanded; ‘well?’ Mary said she would die. \ou 
will die. It will kill you. After all that has been said. My 
dear, Chalke wants to give a party. At the Country Club! 

All Nina's happiness returned with a warm choking 
rush. Chalke Ewing was giving a party for her. No 
other explanation was conceivable. He was a strange 
man—darling but strange—and he had a party in place 
of coming to her. It really would make a perfect oc¬ 
casion for their meeting. 'Chalke says he wants to do 
something/ Mary continued; ‘he said he thought that 
was best. I can’t have everybody I want though. He 
limited me. I am going to ask you and W^ilson, of course, 
the Baches, with us that’s seven, Catherine Pryne 
to make it even, eight, and Ocha and Francis Ambler. 
Ten. It ought to be very nice. Chalke said I must see 
William and arrange what we are going to have to eat. 
He is bringing all the things to drink from New Tork. 
It really ought to be lovely. I must say, Nina, I’m glad 
Chalke is doing it. He has so much money and no one/ 
'I think that is very sad,’ Nina answered. *His life is 
terribly lonely. Mary, I don’t think he ought to go back 
to Cuba. After all, he isn’t a boy now. He oughtn’t to 
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spend the rest of his life alone. For one thing it makes 
him drink too much. Then he sits by himself and smokes 
those long midnight-black cigars until he is dizzy.' Mar)' 
said: ‘ Shad is over, but William does chicken splendidly, 
don't you think? Or squab guineas. We must have 
broccoli. But cold and a French dressing. \\ ith so much 
to drink a Hollandaise sauce might be fatal, Friday is 
a good night. Could you and Wilson come Friday next 
week? Chalke has to be in New \ork, for his company, 
all the rest of this.’ Nina thanked her. 1 hank you, 
Mary. We d love to come. You know that. Perhaps 
guineas would be nicer than chickens. Chalke would 
think they were more a party.’ 


Nina wore, for Chalke Ewing’s dinner-party, the dress 
Ishtarre had made, the only time she had put it on since 
its original appearance on Memorial Day. Wilson Henry, 
who was sitting at a wide-opened window, putting off the 
final details of his dressing to the last possible moment, 
watched her silently through the smoke of a cigarette. He 
hadn't made a direct comment to her, or a request in 
the half-concealed familiar form of a demand, since she 
had returned so late after her drive with Chalke and they 
had disagreed so bitterly. Instead, he had regarded her 
with a carefully repressed curiosity and resentment. He 
was remotely polite. W r ilson indicated by his manner 
and scant words that he now considered her affairs 
to be exclusively her own. 1 his, his air further suggested, 
might be a serious or even fatal mistake, but he would not 
interfere with it. Part of that, Nina believed, was the 
result of the damage to his pride, apprehended but 
not understood, and part his need to protect Cora Lisher 
from her. Nina wished she could assure him there 
was no necessity for that. But it was impossible. to 
mention Cora in any intimate connection with him. 
Naturally Wilson wouldn't allow it. 
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The effect of the French dress was perceptible im¬ 
mediately when Nina put it on. The instant she settled 
the skirt around her legs, felt her body clasped in its 
flawless satin, she had a sense of music in the air. Gay 
far strains. They would, however, draw rapidly nearer. 
She regarded Wilson Henry with a just sufficient patience. 

' I wish you’d flnish dressing,' she said to him ; 'instead 
of sitting there looking like that. After all, I have to see 
you.' If he had put on his collar before, Wilson explained, 
he would have to be changing it already. ‘It's so hot. 
After all, as you said, Nina, I’m almost ready. Just my 
collar and waistcoat, and coat. By God, I’m not going 
to wear a waistcoat.' That, she replied, was impossible. 

‘ You can't go to a dinner without a waistcoat. I can’t 
imagine why you thought you could. The white ones 
aren't heavy. I will not put up with your being careless.’ 

1 1 have to put up with a great deal,' he pointed out; 
‘because I've stopped speaking of it that doesn’t mean 
it's over. Your dress, for example, I think I told you 
I didn’t like it. Now you have it on. I suppose I don’t 
really mind. I suppose it doesn't matter.' He stopped 
abruptly and rose, putting on his collar. While he fussed 
with a tie his collar wilted. ‘You see,’ he said, searching 
for another. After a further delay he put buttons in a 
white waistcoat. ‘ I will be cooler with it on,' Wilson 
Henry explained; ‘ between me and a lot of silk and 
cloth.' She hardly heard him. The sound of music 
filled her ears. Nina gazed at herself in a mirror. Really 
she did very well; for worse than forty her line was very 
nice. No other dress made her shoulders and arms so 
white, at once so round and yet slender. Her hair, a 
colour of gold and cigarette ashes, was light and fluffy 
and bright around her face. She touched her ears and the 
back of her neck, a spot above her upper lip, with perfume. 

Wilson was waiting for her with an expression that 
was almost patient. 

She would, Nina decided, drive the Ford, and Wilson 
sat inactively beside her. 'It is as hot as fury,’ she 
remarked. 'When I get up I suppose my skirt will be 
wet through. There is a stream running down my back. 
I’ll never get used to changing the time in summer. 
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When I am dressed for dinner the sun isn’t anywhere 
near down/ Wilson became gloomy. Probably, he 
said, 4 1 will be put next Ocha Ambler and have to Listen 
to her explain how Mason saved souls in Pittsburgh 
instead of making iron. I wish 1 had drunk a lot of 
whisky before I left home, 1 11 need it. He would get 
plenty to drink at dinner, Nina assured him. Probably 
sherry or some damned French wine or port, he replied, 
'they are just a nuisance. When you do get full of them 
you are as good as full of nothing, Bacardi ruin gi\es 
me a headache. It always has and you know it. W hisky, 
rye whisky, and gin and beer are the things to drink. 
Every sensible man will tell you that. I hate wop 

wines and sweet cordials/ 

'You simply don't know,' Nina said conclusively. 

‘I don't/ he agreed; ‘I’m just an American. Brought 
up in America in an American way. I suppose I 11 be 
apologizing for it soon, and drinking claret. But not 
to-night. Yes, I'll sit between Ocha Ambler and 
Catherine Pryne. Shell talk about Pans, and when 
Ewing starts with Cuba I 11 be I don t know w'hat I 11 
be. A duller party might be arranged, but I can't 
think how/ Nina was annoyed out of her usual caution. 
'It’s too bad Mary Gow didn’t ask Cora,' she asserted 
Wilson glanced at her swiftly, an angry tide of speech, 
of remonstrance, darkened his face. He said nothing. 
Wilson turned and looked out the car window over the 
deep green of the golf course. She had, Nina knew, made 
a mistake, but she didn t care. She really didn t. She 
could not bother about him to such an extent. If 
Wilson did not like her reference to Cora, he could do 
what he pleased, say what he must, about it. She had 
borne his ill-tempered remarks and corrections for a great 
many years now, more than twenty, but she wouldn t 
keep on suppressing herself for ever. When she reached 
the Country Club she was not only hot, but mad. ^ 
‘1 didn't know you were going to wear that dress, 
Mary said, meeting her at the door. ‘1 his is hardly more 
than a family affair. It was so hot I put on the simplest 
thing I could find. Catherine Pryne has a new Paris 
dress on too. I'll look like the cook/ The heat, Nina 
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decided, had spoiled all their tempers. ' That is a sweet 
dress, Nina,' Catherine told her; 'I haven't seen it 
before. You could tell I sh tar re made it. He is so 
successful with things like that. He can make you look 
as though you were on the stage like no one else in the 
world.’ Delia Bache said: 'If I were Nina, that would 
cheer me all up.’ Justin Gow and Chalke were at a 
table in the dining-room preparing the cocktails. There 
was, Nina saw, fresh caviare in a hollow scooped from 
a clear block of ice. Chalke Ewing, immaculate and 
perfectly cool in his inevitable white linen, was formally 
courteous. He had a soft wide band of black silk wound 
around his waist. Nina smiled at him, gazing squarely 
into his face, and he bowed slightly and ungracefully. 
‘It’s very pleasant of you to come/ he said. 

’ What nonsense I' Nina replied sharply; 1 it’s pleasant 
to be here. I wonder if you remember Wilson, my 
husband.' Wilson Henry and Ewing shook hands. Wilson 
made a conventional meaningless remark. Ewing gave 
him a cocktail. It was, Wilson acknowledged, splendid. 

‘ Have another,’ Chalke said. ‘I will/ Henry replied, no 
less brief. Nina drank a cocktail and then a second. 
She refused more, remembering the drinks from New 
York. The fresh caviare disappeared with inconceivable 
rapidity; there was another, and still another, round of 
cocktails; and Mary Gow interfered. 'This is not a 
drinking party/ she announced, ‘it’s a dinner. I'm 
mostly responsible for it and so we’ll begin right away/ 
They moved out to where the table stood on the porch. 
‘Chalke/ Mary continued, 'you sit here. Mrs. Ambler, 
you're at Chalke's right, and Nina is at his left. Next 
to Nina, oh, yes, Justin will you sit there, please? I 
want Delia Bache next to Justin, and Francis beyond 
her. W’ilson is beside Mrs. Ambler. Catherine Pryne, 
you come then. Joel Bache is beside you, and I am 
between Joel and Francis/ Nina Henry complimented 
her. ' You did that beautifully, Mary/ She wouldn’t 
look at Wilson. The table, she thought, was really 
lovely. There were quantities of old-fashioned moss 
roses, and Mary had brought her silver peacocks with 
widespread tails. Nina was certain that even Cuba 
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couldn’t be more romantic. Justin was in a splendid 
humour. ‘I'll warn you now,' he said to Mrs. Ambler, 
‘that Chalke Ewing has been too long in the tropics. 
The sun has affected his head. He is very unsound, for 
example, about foreign missions.’ A surprising lot of 
educated people were, she replied. ' They don’t appreciate 
the advantages that prayer and useful American things 
bring to the heathen. Mason used to say there were no 
countries in the Lord’s universe. An inhabitant of the 
Congo was as dear to Mason as his neighbour. He wanted 
to unite all the races in Christian love.’ Francis added 
impatiently: 'And sell them iron. You can't do much 
with a tribe that only buys it for nose-rings.' His mother 
said placidly: 'We ought to be thankful he was able to 
bring a practical blessing to so many.’ 


Catherine turned to Wilson Henry. ‘ You must admit, 
Wilson,' she proceeded, ‘ that this heavenly Madeira is a 
thousand times better than the drinks you usually get in 
this country—the cocktails and gan and whisky. Drink¬ 
ing in France, with wines like this every day, is the most 
delightful thing in the world. Drinking in America, well 
—everyone knows what that has come to be. Simply 
horrible.' Wilson Henry didn't answer. Ocha Ambler 
spoke for him. ' Sin in France,' she said, setting down her 
wine glass, ‘is made very pleasant. Yes, it is very 
insidious there, my dear Catherine; I firmly believe 
we were better off the way things were here. They 
brought about a cure far sooner than if we had been 
addicted to light wines. The saloon,’ Ocha Ambler 
said, ‘removed itself.' Chalke Ewing continued: ‘I 
remember saloons clearly. They used to stand on the 
corners of streets. There is a lot of sentimentality about 
them now they're gone, but, the truth is, they were 
dull. Dull if you were sober and just conveniences— 
like gasolene stations to-day—if you were drunk. The 
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whisky was generally very bad. But they were re¬ 
sponsible for an architectural detail that had merit— 
t lie brass rail/ Ocha Ambler went pleasantly on. 

* Mason never was in one. The force of example, he 
thought, was one of the strongest influences for good or 
evil there was. One thing, he said, always led to another. 
That is why he was opposed to games with cards. Even 
innocent games in the heart of the family might lead to 
gambling and the loss of souls as well as money.' 

That, Francis Ambler asserted, was undoubtedly a 
fact. ‘Cards lead to gambling.' His mother smiled. 
‘Francis thinks I am talking too much about his dear 
father,' she observed. 'But when I look at the young 
men of the present, I am obliged to talk about Mason.’ 
That amused Nina immensely. Chalke, she realized, 
was a perfect host, dignified and easy. He said nothing 
that upset the prejudices and convictions of anyone 
at the table. Chalke looked rested, Nina thought. 
Wilson was having the wretched time he predicted for 
himself. It really was a scream that Mary had put him 
between Ocha Ambler and Catherine. Of course, 
Catherine would speak of the incomparable virtues of 
Paris and the French. Francis, she saw, was in a bad 
temper; he drank a great deal of Madeira and scarcely 
spoke. Nina had almost forgotten that he was alive, 
he literally had not been in her mind for days. She must 
never let him find that out; she must be very careful 
not to hurt his feelings. She owed a great deal to Francis. 
Her affection for him reached its final state of tranquil 
security. It was untroubled by any irregularity of 
emotion or misunderstanding. She was, now, amazed 
at her attitude toward Francis Ambler only a short 
while ago. It had been actually indecent. She nodded 
to him and he contrived to get into his expression both 
a question and a look of injury. 

The first courses of Chalke’s dinner disappeared, the 
guineas and champagne made their appearance. The 
champagne brought with it a renewed animation. Delia 
Bache repeated her assertion that just a look at the 
bottles made her cheerful. Ocha Ambler related an 
additional sacrifice of Mason’s—as good as dead, he 
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had refused champagne because of the temptation it 
put before his trained nurses. Wilson, Nina Henry saw, 
was growing restless, and that filled her with concern. 
'Isn't it a splendid party, Wilson?' she said brightly. 
Forced to agree, Wilson said that, yes, it was a splendid 
party. Then, however, he escaped from her. ‘ I know 
that champagne is regarded as a great treat,' he pro¬ 
ceeded ; ‘ I had it myself the other night; but it's wasted 
on me. That is the truth and it's no use to pretend 
anything different. Where I’m concerned it's just 
wasted. Madeira too, I guess it’s because I wasn't 
brought up in France. I didn't have that privilege like 
Catherine. I had to stay in America. I had to and I got to 
like it. French things wouldn't suit me.' Catherine re¬ 
plied :' French things suited you well enough when we were 
in the war.' Catherine. Nina realized, was growing furious. 

‘That is true,' Wilson agreed, 'no one will say a 
Frenchman won’t light. Even with whiskers on he 
will fight. It's in times of peace he doesn’t suit me. Damn 
it, he wants too much. It seems there’s nobody but the 
French. There is no city except Paris. Principally, 
though, I don't like his habits.' Catherine demanded: 
’What do you really know about them?' Everyone, 
Wilson replied, knew about the habits of the French. 
They were notorious. ' This is ridiculous, Catherine, . 
You can't get away from what I mean. A Frenchman 
is absolutely cynical with women. He doesn’t hold them 
any higher than 1 can hold this glass of champagne. 
Why, you can tell it from their books and their plays 
and their pictures.' Catherine's voice sharpened. 'Just 
what French book have you read in the last twenty 
years, Wilson?’ she asked. 

’Enough,' he replied. ‘Enough for me to know what 
I'm talking about.' Did he mean that the title of a 
French book was Enough? 'Oh, hell, Catherine,' Wilson 
exclaimed, ‘don't be foolish! I've known you all my 
life and I can tell you what I think without a lot of 
nonsense. American women like the French, I can't 
think why, and American men don't. That is all there 
is to it. No American man could possibly approve of a 
Frenchman.’ Catherine asked: ' How about the French 
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girls? You all seem to like them pretty well.' On the 
stage, Wilson replied; or perhaps, when you’re young, 
at a party. 'That is nothing to their credit. There isn’t 
one of my friends married to one, I've noticed that.' 
Nina began to be annoyed with Catherine Pryne—she 
should have ended her argument with Wilson at once. 
She knew better than this. ‘The French are highly 
civilized,'Chalke put in; ‘no one can deny that. I like 
the Spaniards better. They are not so changeable. 
They have a great dignity.' He could keep the Spaniards 
too, Wilson asserted, after the Battle of Manila. Chalke 
replied that he, Wilson, was wholly welcome to the 
merits of Admiral Dewey. ‘Nations are like people,’ 
Chalke Ewing proceeded nicely; ‘ they get old; when 
we fought Spain we fought a very old and tired man.’ 

‘Take France-' Wilson persisted. 

'My God, Wilson,* Nina objected; ‘you’ve taken it 
everywhere now. Do put it down. You are only annoy¬ 
ing Catherine. 1 Wilson Henry replied that it would 
have to be all right about Catherine. She could stand a 
little annoyance. 'Look,' Wilson said triumphantly, 
’at the way Frenchmen burned up Joan of Arc. That 
ought to tell you. After she had saved them. Fought 
better than any man. Burned her up!' Catherine Pryne 
.smiled sweetly. ‘It would be terrible if it were true,' 
she declared; ' it isn’t; it was the English who had Joan 
burned.* Wilson laughed. ‘ What do you think of that 
one?’ he asked Joel Bache. ‘The English burned Joan 
of Arc. The English! There is a hot one. The English, 
with their sporting instinct, would be likely to bum a 
girl, wouldn’t they? Oh, no, Katie, you can't get away 
with that in the interest of your boys with cologne 
on their whiskers. No, darling.* Wilson finished his 
glass of champagne at a gulp. Tears of rage stood in 
Catherine Pryne’s eyes. Her hands shook, ' Mr. Ewing,’ 
she asked Chalke, ‘who was it burned Joan of Arc?' 

‘ It was the result of a quarrel about real estate,' he 
informed her; 'and it was complicated by religious 
differences. At the same time it was the first realistic 
protest against feminism.' Wilson added: 'Or, in other 
words, the French. I’m against them.’ Catherine, with 
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a minute square of lace at her eyes, abruptly rose and 
vanished into the clubhouse. ' 1 here/ Kina said to 
Wilson, ‘I hope now you arc satisfied/ Wilson was 
amazed. * I just said I liked America better than France/ 
he protested. ‘What was the matter with that?' Nina, 
however, had gone in search of Catherine. She found her 
in the dressing-room above. ‘I don't know why I was 
such a fool,' Catherine admitted. I don’t either/ Nina 
savagely replied. 'You ought to understand men better 
even if you’re not married. Because you are not married, 
if you ask me, and after the way you go on about Paris. 
Paint your face and be reasonable. 1 don’t care for 
Wilson or you; it’s Mary Gow I am thinking of. With 
all the trouble Mary took about her brother’s party. 
Ocha Ambler, Delia, and Mary Gow appeared. She was, 
Catherine told them, horribly chagrined at herself. 


They all, except Mrs. Ambler, lighted cigarettes and 
found chairs. '1 don’t care if I never see any of them 
again, and they are glad to get rid of us/ Mary said. ' 1 
like men, but they are exhausting. You simply can’t be 
yourself with them. Delia exclaimed. Good God, no! 
That, Catherine added, was where the Frenchmen really 
were'better, they were sensitive and understood the 
feelings of women. ‘ It’s just as well, then/ Ocha Ambler 
told her, 'that we have had Americans to deal with. 
It makes me quite cold to think.of men who understood 
how women felt. It isn t decent, my dear child. Nina 
asked: 'Catherine, would you sleep with a Frenchman?' 
Catherine Pryne hesitated. * \ ou don’t mean would you, 
darling/ she returned; 'what you mean is have you? 
The answer angel, is no to what you are thinking about. 
Would I marry a Frenchman? Yes, if I loved him. If 
he loved me. His habits wouldn't upset me. I suppose 
that's because*I’m used to them/ Nina was still annoyed 
at her. 
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Their habits,’ she declared, ’don't only belong to 
them. And you don’t have to live in France to under¬ 
stand about love. There are a great many women in 
America every bit as broad as women who are used to 
the French. Who know just as much and perhaps more. 
I agree with Ocha Ambler. I don't want a man about me 
who is half woman. Like a woman with whiskers. I 
don't know why, but that word, whiskers, suddenly 
fascinates me. I'd a damned sight rather have a man 
brutal than sensitive. I want to be knocked off my feet.’ 
Chalke Ewing, the most sensitive-appearing man in 
the world, had knocked her off her feet. There was a 
marvellous brutality hidden in him. ‘Your brother's 
brandy was delightful,* Mrs. Ambler said to Mary Gow. 
‘I remember Mason had a single bottle given to him. 
Very old, I was assured. A little. Mason's doctors told 
him, was good for his heart.' After all, Delia said 
flippantly, there wasn't much that Mason Ambler, 
wrapped up in white ribbons, had missed. Ocha smiled 
enigmatically. Even Ocha Ambler, Nina realized, had 
never worn a tighter dress. 

They had been away from the table, Nina thought, long 
enough. Too long. She was possessed by a growing 
excitement—a great happiness, she felt, lay directly 
before her. When the women returned to the porch 
Nina saw that the brandy bottle was empty. Ocha would 
very secretly regret that. Wilson took her aside. ‘ Women 
make me sick,' he told Nina. ‘ You made Catherine sick,' 
she returned. ‘You were perfectly outrageous. I don't 
know what you’ll say to her and Mary Gow.’ She 
purposely, for its good effect on Wilson, exaggerated 
the importance of what had happened. It wasn’t 
important at all. Francis Ambler came up to them. 
'The truth is,’ he said to Wilson Henry, ‘that you don’t 
appreciate wines and cigars. The French are different,* 
The French, Wilson replied, could go to hell! He left 
Francis Ambler with Nina. ‘It’s time/ Ambler said to 
her; ‘I’m not certain I know you any more, when I 
used to think I was in love with you/ 

'That is very nice of you, Francis/ Nina answered in a 
sweet and totally meaningless voice. ‘ You have neglected 
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me dreadfully.' When, she wondered in a desperate 
eagerness, would Chalke have an opportunity to speak 
to her? To be alone with her? 'Although you are beside 
me/ Francis went on, 'suddenly you seem very far off. 
As though you, the real you, had slipped out of your 
body and left it here to keep me out of your way. When 
you speak, Nina, you aren't in your voice. When you 
look at me you are not in your eyes. Have you decided 
after all you are not going to have me?' He was, she 
told him, still in a rush. ‘And you will discuss things 
at the worst possible times. I am sure your mother can 
hear everything we say/ Francis damned his mother 
vigorously. The day at last had waned, a full and bright 
moon risen, and a vague silver radiance, more like a 
luminous veil than light, hung over the golf course. 
As she watched it the moonlight grew sharper, the 
shadow under a tree was like black Spanish lace. 

’ I love you, Nina/ Francis Ambler said. 

'Dear Francis/ she replied. Her voice changed. ‘I 
must have some more coffee. Do you mind asking 
William for it?' She returned to the table. Chalke 
Ewing was sitting there talking to Justin. ‘Well/ 
Chalke turned to Nina, ‘I hope you liked the party.' 
Justin Gow rose and went to where Catherine Pryne 
was alone. ‘It was your party/ Chalke told her. ‘I 
knew that/ she admitted. * I knew it the moment Mary 
told me. I was terribly unhappy until then. But I 
didn't know what you were thinking about—about us/ 
William brought her a fresh coffee-cup and coffee, 
‘It couldn't be helped/ Chalke said, almost harshly, 
when the servant had gone. She gazed quickly at him. 
‘What did you think?’ she demanded. He revolved 
his empty brandy glass, the thin stem held in two thin 
brown fingers. Then he swiftly smiled at her, and his 
smile was so young, so fresh and unbearably sweet, 
that she almost cried out. 

* What you would like me to think, of course/ 

That was all she wanted to hear. All she wanted to 
know. Then. She drank her coffee and thought: How 
good this coffee is. William's coffee is quite wonderful. 
Much better than Rhoda's. She wondered why that was 
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so. She didn’t want Chalke to speak again for a long 
while. What he had said made it impossible for her to 
understand anything else. She repeated his phrase to 
herself. Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato. Night and his 
harsh precise voice and the pungent odour of rum swizzle. 
Bacardi and Angostura bitters. The fragrance of limes. 
The candles on the dinner-table had burned low, soon 
they would go out. The flames bowed gravely. A slight 
wave over and back. Candle flames. The moonlight 
invaded the porch. A faint silver veil and an expiring 
golden radiance. The moon and the candles. Chalke 
Ewing lighted a cigar. She must speak to him about that. 
Not so many. But not now. Not to-night. A cloud of 
smoke obscured his face and then dissolved. Nina 
waited anxiously until every feature was clear again, 
the heavy nose, the intent dark eyes under shadowy 
drawn brows, the even, tight mouth. She could hear 
Justin talking to Catherine. That was nice of Justin. 
Joel Bache’s voice sounded farther away on the porch. 

1 he others, in a small circle of chairs, were listening 
to him. There were little bursts of laughter. 

A moth flew nearer and nearer to the flame of a candle. 
She waved it away. Saved its life. ' Foolish,' Chalke told 
her; 'to want light is the strongest and flrst of all 
necessities. It doesn't matter if a moth is burned, but the 
instinct is priceless.' Nina said: 'Of course you are 
right. I was just thoughtless—sentimental. I couldn’t 
bear to have even a moth burned to-night. Here.' No, 
lie returned, he was wrong. She was right. Nina met 
that with a tender and mocking grimace. ‘You must be 
seriously ill/ she insisted, ‘to admit that I might be 
riglit; that you were wrong. I don’t recognize you, 
Chalke. Chalke, I don’t know you,' He made a swift 
movement with the hand that held his cigar. * I don’t 
recognize myself,’ he admitted. ‘ It's clear I am seriously 
ill. But with what? Can you tell me that, Nina—with 
what?' He had never called her Nina before. Naturally 
she could not answer his question. She held her breath, 
she was so anxious for him to answer it. Instead he 
repeated his question, at once aloud and now to himself. 
Science is a great disappointment/ Chalke proceeded; 
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‘ it answers nothing at moments when an answer is 
important. 

' It deserts you when you need it most,’ he asserted. ‘ I 
suspect it will do that ultimately, leave everything un¬ 
decided. Knowledge, safety, lost in the bottomless well 
of the heart. That is only a metaphor,* Chalke Ewing 
assured her. ‘ Borrowed from unscientific poets. The 
moon is really hideous, a tin plate. Polished, but a plate. 
Yet the effect is considerable. More poets. Lots of 
poets.' Nina looked at him intently. ‘Chalke,’ she asked, 
‘are you drunk? Again.' He was maddening. ‘All the 
poets there ever were in one heart,' he replied; ’Milton 
like classic berries harsh and crude; Shelley changed 
into a lark ; Beddoes with a cure for love.’ She inter¬ 
rupted him, touching his hand. *Oh, never that one,’ 
she begged. Death was his cure, Ewing told her. 


Mary Gow interrupted them before Chalke, except in a 
general indefinite way, could resume his questioning. 
‘There is going to be no more dinner/ she called; 
'Chalke told me all the bottles he brought were empty; 
and so you'll get nothing more by staying at tabic/ 
Wilson Henry, when he reached home, was dejected. 
He sat in a pair of green silk pyjamas and wooden 
bath-clogs smoking with a repressed and wilted air. 
‘ I don't think there is a breath/ Nina asserted. She 
dropped her night-gown over her arms and head and 
then allowed her drawers to slide to the floor. She went 
into the bathroom to address her face for the night. 
That took practically a quarter of an hour. When she 
was finished Wilson hadn't changed his position or 
manner. 'You look so helpless, Wilson/ she said im¬ 
patiently. 'I don't believe things can be as bad as 
you think. Do something, if it's only smoking a cigar¬ 
ette/ There was nothing to do, he replied. It was even 
too hot to smoke. If you thought about heat, Nina told 
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him, it always got worse. He would simply have to put 
it out of his mind. 

Her thoughts, her whole being, deserted him to dwell 
upon Chalke Ewing. His dinner, except for Wilson’s 
short disagreement with Catherine Pryne, had been an 
enormous success. They had all had a happy time. Of 
course, it was miraculous for her. Chalke had made it 
clear that his kiss was not a mere triviality. He had 
assured her that his feeling about it, about her, was 
what she’d want. Did he realize, though, what she might 
—oh, so easily—want? Perhaps he hadn’t guessed how 
much she might ask for. Everything. All! Wilson said: 

‘ I told you before I went where I would sit and what 
would probably happen.' So he had, she responded 
absent-mindedly. Of course Chalke would come to see 
her now. Soon. Explain all that was in his heart. Nina 
was lying on her bed without even a sheet over her. 
Wilson hadn’t stirred. She could see the flattened 
curves of her breasts and her pink symmetrical feet. 
Yes, they were all right. Chalke wouldn't be dis¬ 
appointed in her body. His kiss had shown the pretence 
in his indifference to that. He was a very physical man. 
Attractive men were always physical. She had never 
heard a more purely masculine voice than Chalke’s. 

Nina turned from Chalke Ewing to herself. She must 
begin to understand at least something of her feeling 
about him—about them. She would, perhaps, when he 
did come, have to answer some very serious questions. 
One, the most serious, she could answer at once. 
Now, She imagined a not improbable scene between 
them. Nina, do you love me? She smiled alone on her 
bed. Yes, Chalke, I love you. She did. Nina let herself 
float away from reality on the magic of that fact. She 
loved Chalke Ewing. Once she had loved Wilson; that 
had come to an end; she had never loved Francis Ambler. 
Francis, she realized, had more or less always known it. 
She hadn’t any emotional interest in him at all. Nina 
was cruelly certain of that. It filled her with a hard 
bright sort of pride—her absence of feeling for everyone 
except Chalke, She wanted to be like that. Especially 
she wanted to tell him it was the way she was. Nina 
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put every other man in her world outside the personal 
circle of her being. They must not touch her. 

At last Wilson Henry rose, he put out the lights on 
his chest of drawers and lay heavily down in bed. 'My 
pillow is hot as an oven,' he told Kina. ‘ It s a hot night.' 
she informed him. She supposed it was, people seemed 
to think it was hot, she hadn’t noticed it. ‘Think about 
something else/ site advised him. 'What do you think 
about?' Wilson asked helplessly. ‘Happiness,* she 
replied; ‘happiness or sleep. I am going to sleep if you 
don't mind.’ Naturally she wasn’t, she had no hope or 
intention of sleeping. Nina didn't want him to talk and 
interrupt her thoughts. Take her away from visions and 
memories of Chalke Ewing. It was a scream when she 
met Chalke on Memorial Day. Really it was the day 
after. She had told herself that she didn't like him. She 
had contradicted him in Mary's kitchen. She had been 
patriotic, and that was ridiculous. It only showed the 
depth of her ignorance. She had been no better, the 
truth was, than an echo of Wilson. What she had said 
to Chalke and Justin was merely a repetition of Wilson's 
attitude and views. Well, she was far from that now. 
She knew better because she knew more. Nothing was 
permanent, nothing was complete, there was a constant 
changing of the past into the present, the present 
becoming the future. 

She, Nina Henry, married to Wilson Henry, and with 
two children—Acton, who was nineteen, and Cordelia, 
who was near seventeen—loved Chalke Ewing, Mary 
Gow’s brother, who lived in Cuba. She knew what she 
meant by love, too. There was no doubt, no obscurity, 
in her mind there. She wanted to belong to him and 
have him belong to her. That was all. 11 was, as a matter 
of fact, very simple. Very complete. She thought again 
with an increased impatience of the women who made 
a mystery of life and love. Wilson moved more heavily 
than usual, it was a desperate flop from side to side, 
really, and a swift irritation forced her into a sharp 
speech. 'You simply will have to control yourself, 
Wilson/ she said in words cold and exact like new 
coins; 'you are not a walrus and your bed isn’t a pool/ 
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Wilson sighed. ‘I wish you wouldn’t think of such 
pleasant tilings,’ he replied. It was plain to her that he 
was wretched, lonely in spirit, and wanted to be friendly. 
It was too late for that now. He had put it off too long. 
There wasn't a spark of warmth, of feeling for him, in 
her. You must be quieter,' she insisted. A dreaming 
indifference to his nearness took possession of her. She 
thought she said Chalkc out loud—once. If she had she 
didn’t care. The sun woke her. Wilson was up; she 
could hear the subdued rush of the shower-bath. ‘What 
a dreadful night it was!’ he said, standing in the bath¬ 
room doorway rubbing himself with one of his particular 
enormous bath-towels. ‘ I heard the town clock strike 
one and two and then three and four. By God, Chalke 
Ewing can have Cuba. All of it, with the sugar thrown 
in. Life there would have to be a long siesta with a jug.’ 

She was, Nina was certain, waking to the most impor¬ 
tant day of her whole life. It was not conceivable that 
Chalke could stay away from her now. He would have 
to send some word. See her. Her mind—Nina was again 
in her bath—was entirely tranquil. Nina’s bearing 
toward Chalke was simplicity itself. The familiar old 
three words. I love you. He would have to decide, to 
explain, most of the rest. She didn’t know what that 
would be and she was contented not to know yet. She 
wanted, now, just to be happy. To see and hear and 
feel Chalke Ewing. Nina didn't ask herself if she would 
sleep with him. That was a useless question. If she didn’t 
sleep with him her life would be wasted—worthless. 
That, she felt certain, was what she had been born for— 
to sleep with Chalke. To give her body to him. She 
wanted Chalke to pound her body insensible with love. 
Women were so strong. 

Wilson Henry, in his thin flowered dressing-gown, 
left the bathroom. ‘Your cheeks are bright as geran¬ 
iums,’ he commented. * I must have slept hard on both 
of them,’ she answered. Lazily she watched Wilson 
dress. When he had gone, left for the city and the 
lumber yard, she got up deliberately. Nina was, in spite 
of the celebrated contention about people in her state, 
very hungry. Harriet brought her strawberries and 
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cream and buttered toast and an omelette with fresh 
tomatoes. I mustn’t do this again, she reflected, gazing 
at the empty dishes on her tray. I’ll get to be a sight 
and Chalke will go back to Cuba to the brown ladies, for 
ever. Cordelia came in to see her. ‘Acton's month at 
the lumber yard will soon be over," she commented. ] 
hope Paris and Miss Pryne together will make up for 
it. Women really are lucky, mother. You know they 
arc. We complain, but that’s just for effect. We don’t 
want men to find out what an easy thing we have of it. 
You’re hardly up and it's ten o’clock. All you have to 
do is keep cool.' Nina glanced casually at Iter daughter. 
‘Yes, Cordelia,’ she agreed, ‘all I have to do is to keep 
cool. That doesn't sound hard, does it? But I have to 
decide first if I want to keep that way.' That was 
ridiculous, Cordelia replied. 


Chalke Ewing came up the street and across the lawn 
to her at twelve minutes past four. She knew it was 
exactly that because, sitting on the porch, she looked 
instinctively at her watch. lie wore grey flannel, in 
place of linen, a suit it was evident to her he was long 
familiar with; it suited Chalke beautifully; he had on 
white linen and a black tie with a small fine pearl; his 
polished tan shoes were very dark. They were so dark 
that at first she thought they were black. He sat down 
before her. 'You brought your own cigars, of course,’ 
Nina proceeded happily. ‘ What do you want to drink? ’ 
He replied:' I might have a naranjada, or a pina colada, 
no one but golf players drink spirits this time of this 
kind of a day.’ In spite of his light speech Chalke was, 
Nina recognized, exceedingly serious. He lighted a 
cigar and then laid it aside—neglected it. He studied 
her with shadowed eyes. Nina grew nervous. Her heart 
beat in a painful, an oppressive, irregularity. She 
managed to smile at him. 
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'You will be disappointed in me/ he began finally; 
'you will find that I am not what you thought I was. 
Not the complete man of the world. Not by a damned 
sight! But I'll ask you to keep your disappointment 
private, in other words silent, until I'm through. That 
will be a long while. I have a lot to say. About us, 
Nina, of course. Don't be discouraged by the way it 
begins. It has to include a great many things. Explain 
them all. Well, first, as you know, I have never married. 
The reason is simple—I don’t like marriage. It never 
seemed to be the thing for me. I’ve explained why to 
you before. Marriage and love seemed to me quite 
different. It would be better, happier, if they were the 
same, but that sameness wasn’t the essence of marriage. 
The truth is, I didn't need to marry. I was very well 
taken care of; I liked how and where I lived; I was 
never lonely. When I felt that what, for the moment, we 
will call love was necessary I went to Havana or not so 
far. It isn’t difficult in Cuba to find what we are calling 
love. It isn’t difficult and it isn’t unpleasant. But 
marriage there would be impossible. I don’t believe I 
would marry a Cuban woman, and no other could live 
in Orientc. On a sugar central. A woman I would 
marry wouldn't be contented in Havana. 

'On the other hand, I was certain I could not live 
happily away from Cuba. Especially in the United 
States. You know what I think of life here. In Eastlake, 
for example. With the Country Club! Dreadful/ 
Chalke Ewing recovered his cigar and lighted it once 
more. ‘I have learned one thing from living in the 
remnants of a Spanish civilization/ he continued; 

' that is not to mix women. Not to confuse one kind 
with the other. I am not talking now of charming and 
useful women. Sometimes a fact is useful and some¬ 
times it isn’t. I am talking about conventional and 
unconventional women. I don't like unconventional 
conventional women, and I have seen the conventional 
unconventional ones beaten with a very heavy strap. 
And properly. I remember explaining that to you, 
too; in connection with Cuba. I am serious about 
it/ 
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Chalke Ewing stopped speaking and studied her 
gravely once more. He smoked automatically and reflec¬ 
tively. ‘ I can’t insist too much on how serious 1 happen 
to be/ he repeated. ' I want iny gaiety where everybody 
can recognize it. Where it will make absolutely no 
trouble except the trouble proper to it. A knife now and 
then, so to speak. I have learned that from Spain in 
Cuba. It has become fundamental in my life. I am not 
indignant or moral about it,' he was careful to explain. 
‘It iiappens to suit me. What I am. The other would 
be ruinous/ Chalke declared earnestly. ‘ I am afraid of 
it. Although I am, naturally, a liar, I am afraid of lies, 

I am afraid, except superficially, of lying. That isn’t 
simple morality either. It's good sense. \ ou don t 
put your hands in corrosive sublimate. Not if you know 
it, that is. Not if you have any respect or hope for your 
hands. The habit of lying is like corrosive sublimate. 
And I'm a liar. You will have to make that out as well 
as you can/ 

What, Nina desperately wondered, was he going to 
tell her? Whatever it was it was terribly important. 
He spoke in an even voice, without particularly looking 
at her. 'I suppose you are getting impatient,’ he said; 
‘try not to. It is all very plain. It comes to this/ 
Chalke Ewing told her; 'I want to marry you.' His 
voice was absolutely quiet, he had finally put his cigar 
away and his hands were peacefully folded. 'If you 
don't mind I should like to say more before you speak 
at all. I’ve explained that I have always kept love 
and marriage apart. I never thought they could happen 
together. Nina, I think I was wrong. I think they 
can. I want to marry you and I love you. I'll put it 
that way; usually it is the other. Love and then marriage. 
Love leading to marriage. Don't you see, one excusing 
the other. Making it possible. That doesn’t interest me, 
I couldn't have a love-affair with you. 

‘That, really, is what I mostly wanted to tell you. 
No affair. I'm sure you'll understand me. Very well, 
the thing then was not to have one. That was easy. It 
should have been easy, that was, and wasn't. When I 
thought of going back to New York at once, from there 
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to Cuba, it was quite impossible. That is why I waited 
before I spoke to you, I didn’t understand it. I could 
see that I loved you, and that, with you, only meant one 
thing. I didn’t want to believe it. I didn't, for the 
reasons you’ve heard, want to get married. It was no 
good. I went to New York, in reality, but I came back 
again. At once. I could bnly recognize one thing in 
myself—I would not have an affair. In the sense that 
affairs are understood now. 

'No lies of that kind,' he asserted bitterly. 

'If you were willing,’ he proceeded, ‘always that, this 
is how it would be—hurried meetings and secret meet¬ 
ings at the wrong places and time of day. Humiliating 
moments. Pleasure that wasn't a pleasure because it 
never had a peaceful mind. The trouble with such 
arrangements is that you are always condemned to love. 
You never have time for anything else. Time is too 
scarce and too valuable. You can never rest or be 
merely happy. Passion and happiness are different. 
Happiness comes after passion. You can't be happy 
without security and there is no security in the kind 
of affairs we are thinking of. None whatever! Believe 
me. And then the lies. Endless. Lies to your husband, 
to your children, to servants. Lies you act. You wait 
for your husband to leave the house, and while you are 
waiting bitterness and hatred fill your mind. You 
are terrified for fear your husband will come back 
unexpectedly, and bitterness and fear poison your 
thoughts. 

'You must remember, too, that a number of people 
always know about it. Always find out. You are forced 
to depend on people—on servants or envious women, 
casual men. Don't misunderstand me again, some 
men do it successfully. They are very skilful at it. 
Satisfied. Not I. The life I have led, what I’ve learned, 
have spoiled me for it. I told you what that was when 
I started. Never mix women. Dear Nina, I understand 
there are not good and bad women; white and black; 
not really. In society there have to be. Society is 
artificial. It is simply a way for a number of people to 
live together. Civilized people. And so, with us, there 
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was only one conclusion to come to. I have to leave 
you or ask you to marry me. I couldn't leave you.' 

'I understand that, Chalke,’ she said at last. ’I am 
positive I do. You have explained it beautifully. It is 
so beautiful, so sudden, I can’t answer you right away, 
can I? How can we get married, Chalke? * That, he told 
her, was a superficial question. ‘Why, go to Wilson 
Henry immediately. At once! I must do that. Speak 
for both of us. It will be disagreeable, but not much 
more. As a matter of fact he can't do anything. Henry 
can't keep you if you don’t want to stay. And this isn’t 
Cuba. In Cuba it might be different.' Nina asked how. 
‘The climate,' Chalke Ewing explained, 'encourages 
acts rather than reason. Here it is temperate. Don’t 
worry about the practical part.’ He gazed at her steadily 
and anxiously. He didn’t show it, Nina realized, but 
he was deeply shaken. 


The simplicity of Nina Henry’s happiness was invaded 
by a vast number of disturbing words and vague uncom¬ 
fortable realizations. She didn't want to think of 
anything yet but her love for Chalke, Chalke’s love for 
her. She did not want to think at all, she wanted to 
feel. It was all so divine and so new. There was time 
enough Later for the other, the reality, she was certain. 
Nina wanted to ask Chalke a thousand silly but import¬ 
ant questions. She wanted to hear him repeat again 
and again the mere fact that he loved her. Men were 
not like women, however—if they thought they had to 
be serious, make a gTeat many explanations, nothing 
could stop them. It made her happy though, just to 
listen to Chalke Ewing, to hear his domineering voice, 
to see the changes of expression on his brown face. I le 
had a very determined mouth. She had not noticed 
before how firm and thin it was. His eyes were what 
made his smile heavenly. She could listen to him for 
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ever; it would not matter what he said; anything would 
charm her. 

He seemed to understand a part at least of her 
thoughts. * I’m sorry to be so material now, when we 
ought to be lost in happiness. I couldn't see how to 
avoid it. If we were to last. I suppose it's best to have 
happiness after trouble, rather than trouble after happi¬ 
ness. I want to end the trouble at once. The comprom¬ 
ise. I am afraid of that, too. Compromise! The fatality 
in habit. Don't you see, Nina, we'll be done with it all 
at the beginning? A clean break. That is necessary. 
You must see from all this, too, that I love you. How 
much I love you. You can hear it in my voice and see 
it in my face and know it from my plans. My hopes,’ 
Nina leaned forward and touched his hand. ‘You 
mustn't worry about it, Chalke,' she told him. 'There 
isn’t anything to worry you. You know that I love 
you and tlint I want to do exactly what you tell me. 
It’s all so—so sweeping I can’t quite think yet. Chalke, 

I don’t want to think. I was going to say I wanted you 
to think for me—I don’t. Neither of us. Just live. 
Together. Close to each other. Closer than anyone 
has ever been before.' 

‘Then we have to interrupt our happiness,' he ex¬ 
plained ; 1 there is no other way—for me—to do it than 
that, I said you might find me unworldly and' this was 
what I meant. I’ll admit to you I think it is the extrem- 
est worldliness. In a way, I have no doubt, not very 
common now. Damn it, Nina, you must not debase life 
and make whores from the materials of purity.' If they 
were in the sitting-room, Nina realized, Chalke could 
kiss her. Both Acton and Cordelia were away for the 
afternoon. She rose. ‘ It is getting too hot here, Chalke,' 
she announced; 'we’ll go in.’ He followed her through 
a long, open window, and Nina turned expectantly. 
Chalke Ewing kissed her. After he had kissed her he 
stood for a long while holding her in his arms. Then 
he definitely put her away from him. ‘When I do that 
again,' he told her, ‘it will not be in Wilson Henry's 
house.' That wasn't important. ‘You must not bother 
about so many little things,’ Nina asserted. ‘You have 
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just said a gTcat deal and now it is my turn. I'll begin 
by saying I love you. I'll stop several times to say it 
again, and I'll end with it. I love you Chalke.’ She sat 
on a small divan, and Chalke was in a chair facing her. 
'I love you, do you understand that? It makes every¬ 
thing else a waste of time to say and do. We are going 
to be happy, perhaps because of our love and perhaps 
because we may be wise. I don't know which. You do. 

'You are sure of a great many things and I'm only 
sure of one. It will always be like that. We can’t help it. 
It won't matter if you remember the one tiling I'm sure 
is more important than all the others. It is all the others, 
but you will never see that. I don't know if you are 
worldly or unwordly. I don’t care. It doesn't matter. 
What does matter is that you have to trust me a little. 
About love. 1 love you, Chalke, did you know that? 
Men think very' beautifully about it, but women know. 
We want to be happy. Well, I can make us happy- 
You think you are practical, but really I am the practical 
one. Darling, I wish you'd smoke a cigar, it will make 
you more contented to listen to me for a while. You're 
not a very good listener, you know. I’ll spend the rest 
of our life together listening. You mustn't mind now. 
We haven’t any Bacardi, but there is ginger-beer. Gin 
and ginger-beer, with a squeeze of lime, is almost as good. 
I'll have to get the gin.' Nina left the sitting-room, she 
unlocked the bottle-drawer of a Hepplevvhite sideboard 
and found gin; she rang for Harriet and told her to 
bring ginger-beer, ice, limes, and glasses into the sitting- 
room. 'Pick out fresh limes,' she concluded, ’the 
greenest ones, and cut them in half. Be sure and get 
all the seeds out.' She returned and stood over Chalke 
Ewing keeping him in his chair with a firm hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Don't move,' she said, ‘and don’t speak. 
I'm not nearly done yet.' 

'We'll never get done,’ Chalke told her; ‘that's the 
superb part of it. We have more to say to each other 
than life will ever let us.' She covered his mouth with 
a warm palm. ‘We must always be together and never 
even fall asleep,' she replied. Harriet brought in the 
tray with limes and ice and glasses. Nina made Chalke 
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Ewing’s drink. She put a small table wjth a silver 
ash-tray beside him, and then, with a cigarette and a 
drink, returned to the sofa, 'This,' Nina told him, 'is 
what it will be like. No, how ridiculous—that is what it 
is. I can’t realize it. Chalked Nina wanted to kiss him, 
to be closer to him, as close as possible, but a quality of 
severity in him, the seriousness of his attitude, kept 
her where she was. 'Chalke,' she went impetuously on, 

' we are going to be gay, aren't we? I mean in our hearts. 
I love to listen to you about things, but I have to be 
ridiculous at times. I hope that won’t make you mad. 
I hope you won’t be disappointed in me. I am luckier 
than you are, I mean women are luckier than men, 
because 1 like what you do. I like it because it’s you 
and you like it. Women are made that way. If you 
sold apples I’d think selling apples was miraculous. 
I’d adore apples. If it were bonds I’d adore bonds. 
Always because it was you. I want you to understand 
that. Men don’t. 

’I’m glad I've been married, Chalke; that is, I am if 
you don’t mind. I learned a great deal. I learned how 
to make you happy. I mean really. I didn’t know that 
when I was younger. Darling, when I was young—I 
didn’t understand it then. I was dreadfully flighty. 
You have to know how to be happy, Chalke. It doesn't 
just come, with a woman. You must learn. I mean I 
had to. I did learn it. I’ll be really splendid with you. 
You'll see.’ Chalke Ewing interrupted her. ’What we 
must do is tell Wilson Henry to-night. Stop this God¬ 
damned behind-the-door feeling.' A sharp overpowering 
dread possessed her. ‘Chalke,’ she half cried, ’we must 
not do anything like that! Not to-night. I couldn’t 
face it so soon. You didn’t actually mean to-night. 
You were just trying me.' 

‘Trying you,' he repeated with a puzzled expression, 
'what does that mean?’ She must, Nina saw, hide her 
disconcerted amazement. 'It means/ she proceeded, 
still confused, 'it means you want to see how much I 
love you. Take me and find out, Chalke. That is the 
way to know. Words won't tell you. I can't tell you. 
Take me. Whenever you want. Don’t think about 
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Wilson or whose house it is, They don’t mean anything 
to us now. We've forgotten all about Wilson. I stopped 
loving Wilson for ever before 1 knew we loved each 
other, Chalke. I want you to realize that. I haven’t 
been close to him, not close, Chalke, for more than a 
year. You didn't take a thing from him. He just lost 
it by himself. It’s all complicated enough without 
inventing difficulties. There is so much to decide before 
we speak to anybody. For example—where we would 
live. You said you couldn’t be married in Oriente. 
But I'd have to see; perhaps I would like it. Then we 
might go to New York, The offices are there. It’s 
different with a woman than with a man. I have to 
think fifty ways, but you only have one. You must be 
patient/ He listened to her with the greatest evident 
care. A doubt appeared like a shadow across his fore¬ 
head. 'There is only one question/ he said decidedly, 
‘and it is decency. You will see that, of course. The 
rest can wait/ 


Nina smiled at Chalke Ewing, conscious that she was 
exerting all the power, the magnetism, of what charm 
she had for him. ‘I do see that, Chalke. Naturally. I 
see it because I understand you. I know how honourable 
you are/ She wondered, privately, at the word honour. 
She was married to Wilson Henry——the fact that she 
did not love him wouldn’t affect that—and at the same 
time she practically belonged to Chalke Ewing. That 
didn't bother her, if it was true it was true, you couldn't 
do anything about it, but Chalke had to be reassured by 
words. He had to think that what he was doing was not 
what it plainly was. That was why he had said so much 
about speaking to Wilson at one. To-night. It simply 
wasn't possible. In the first place she had seen Chalke 
only five times, hardly more than two weeks had gone 
since, within her memory, she had first met him. That 
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would look too funny for explanation. Wilson would 
say she was crazy. Nina couldn't think what Mary 
Gow would say. 

‘ Decency is the first tiling,' Nina Henry declared with 
a great firmness. ' We can’t get along without it. But 
we’d have to have a little patience too. Just a little for 
a little while. The main thing is you want to marry 
me and I’m mad to marry you. That is the main thing. 
The rest can come along like the children. If it isn’t 
too late and they do. I want to have a child with you, 
Chalke. Chalkc, I want to have your child.’ He put 
down his glass sharply. 'Yes, Nina, if it’s safe. God, 

I hope so! Marriage is a poor affair without that. I 
would like to have a son. I have thought of him a 
thousand nights sitting alone in the batey—or playing 
roulette in the chief engineer’s house. Ridiculous and 
happy plans. Chalke Ewing fourth. X was the third. 
It goes far back of that. I never speak of it 
because it’s so unimportant. Absurd. Ten genera¬ 
tions, a hundred, are nothing in time or space. A 
Ewing isn’t any tiling. A leaf from a tree. A great deal 
less.’ 

‘That is exactly the way you are not to talk,’ Nina 
informed him. ‘Don’t ever let me hear you say things 
like that again.’ When they had come in from the porch, 
there had been a square of sunlight on a rug beside 
Chalke, and now it had moved from the rug. It was 
slipping across the waxed floor, longer than square. 
Nina thought: The afternoon is going. Acton and 
Cordelia, and then Wilson, will be home soon. It seemed 
strange to her about Wilson Henry—coming home to 
something that had gone for ever. Herself. This time 
it was not only her love, it was all of her. Chalke’s glass 
was empty. 'Do you want some more gin and ginger- 
beer?’ she asked. 'Not now,’ he replied. For the 
moment he had stopped smoking. He was looking at 
her and submerged in thought. That made Nina a 
little uneasy. ‘We are going to the Baches' for dinner 
to-night,’ she proceeded; 'perhaps I could get away 
early. Will you be on the lawn with Justin and Mary 
and the rum? * 
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'I suppose so,' he replied; ‘I hope you can come. II 
it’s only for a little while. Kina, a little while with you 
is better than the best lifetime without you. A lifetime 
with you will only seem a little while.' A great warmth 
of pleasure filled her. When. Chalke complimented her 
she was overcome by a passionate gratitude and a desire 
to wind her arms around him, crush him into her body. 
'We must make up our minds to meet the necessity 
before us as soon as possible,' he went on. It will be 
like a storm, a summer thunderstorm, terrifying for a 
little and then over. Xo traces left, Nina. The sun will 
come out again almost at once. Brighter than it t-ver 
was before. A world full of brightness and birds and 
flowers.' That was a darling explanation, she thought. 

‘I ought to say some more,' he told her; 'about 
practical things. It’s fortunate I can take care of you. 

I have enough money. Better than thirty thousand a 
year. Absolutely safe. It doesn t depend on the sugar 
crop. Now. I’m not rich, God knows, but that can be 
more than enough. I'll admit this to you, my dear Kina, 
if I had had much less I wouldn't have spoken to you. 
I am at least worldly to that extent. I don’t believe in 
love, love in our circumstances, and poverty. It doesn t 
work. A woman, a charming woman, needs money. 
She needs security of mind and pretty dresses. Like 
the one you wore when you appeared with Justin. On 
our noble Memorial Day. The Roman holiday inherited 
from the Civil War. When politicians put flowers on 
the graves of democracy. A charming woman I am 
not speaking of young girls, I never speak of t hem- 
must have the support of money. She must have it 
to preserve her charm. There is no magic in cheap 
surroundings and no virtue in washing dishes. One of 
the secrets of charm is privacy, and privacy, personal 
and all the other kinds, is expensive. 1 wouldn’t ask 

you to make that sacrifice.' 

'I'd love to make it* Chalke/ she assured him; I 

wouldn’t mind being poor with you a bit.’ 

'I would mind being poor with you, though, he 
insisted. ‘Damn it, Nina, we are not animals any more. 
It may be unfortunately, I can’t say about that. We 
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need illusion spread around us; paint and powder and 
all we can get from dress; every artificial help possible.' 
Nina grew reproachful. 'Do you mean you wouldn’t 
love me in a plain little dress? ’ she demanded. ‘ I would 
love you in a plain little.dress, of course. If it were 
beautifully made and becoming. I don’t know what to 
say about Cuba. You might try it for a year or part of 
a year. Some of that time we’d be in Havana, of course. 

I own a small house in Vcdado now. It is very pretty 
with bougainvillaea and looks out to the sea. It's shut, 
but we could open it in an hour. Yes, you might try 
Oricntc. Its novelty would interest you anyhow. Then, 
as you say, there is New York, I’m not fanatical, but 
I believe I would rather work. I haven’t been able to 
kill some American characteristics. I do want to go to 
Spain with you, Nina. For one or two, or even three, 
years. I want you to study Spanish.’ 

* I will/ she cried gladly; * I hear it isn’t hard at all/ 

’ Not hard? ’ he demanded. ‘ Where do you hear that? 
It is the most punctilious language in existence. You 
would have to understand every formality of the race 
to speak it correctly. You’d have to know the Moors 
as well as the Christians. And in Cuba you would have 
to know the tropics and a large part of Africa as well/ 
She said, more humbly: 'I’d try, Chalke. I would try 
so hard, for you. I’d have to succeed/ She wondered if 
it would be safe to sit beside him, on the arm of his 
chair, to press her cheek against his, but she decided that 
it was too late. Anyone might be back at any moment. 
He glanced at his watch, bound on his thin brown wrist 
by a flexible gold band. ’ I'll go now/ he told her, and rose 
' You will come early from the Baches’ if you can/ he 
repeated. ‘I'll at least have the happiness of expecting 
you. If you don’t I will telephone in the morning. I 
ought to go to the New York office soon. For two or 
three days. But before that we must end all our uncer¬ 
tainty. I would far rather look at Wilson Henry’s face 
than at his back. There is something very unhandsome 
in a back/ Nina saw that he had no intention of kissing 
her then. She had never before known a man who stood 
so straight. 'Do you love me, Chalke?' she asked. ‘I 
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love you. Tell yourself I love you when you are walking 
back across the grass and streets Say I love you with 
everything in me and that I am completely yours. 
Absolutely. Eternally, Chalke.' He wouldn’t have to 
say it, Chalke Ewing told her; 'now you have said it, 
there is an echo in me that will never stop repeating it. 
You might tell yourself, though, that what there is of 
me, what little there is, belongs to you. There isn’t as 
much as there was, Nina/ he warned her; ‘you ought 
to know that. An early fever didn't leave me better 
than it found me. But I’m no worse than my disposition, 
and you have been able to put up with that. I mean 
I'm not actually destroyed.’ She laughed that .away. 
He left the room and she watched his thin decisive 
figure disappearing from the porch. He had on a wide 
and very fine Panama hat without a ribbon. A great 
breath choked in her throat; she said aloud: ‘Chalke*; 
the sunlight had almost left the room. 


It was, in place of early, very late indeed before Nina 
Henry got away from the Baches'. The played dealer's 
choice; there were only six for dinner, including Catherine 
Pryne; Catherine only played bridge; and so Nina was 
forced to make the fifth necessary for Joel's favourite 
game. There was five-card stud poker, and seven-card 
stud poker with three cards down, one-eyed Jacks and 
almost everything else wild, up and down the river; 
pots were divided between the high and low hands; a 
dealer—another Bache—-even chose to play red dog. 
There was a constant confusion of minor activities and 
insistent voices very far away from Nina's mind. She 
played mechanically, inattentively, but in the face of 
that won twenty-seven dollars. She walked across the 
Baches’ lawn to their own sod silently with Wilson. 
There were no stars, and the night—it was very hot still 
—seemed close about her like a dark tent. The only 
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sound was the swift passage of automobiles on the long, 
paved reach of North. Street. 

It was clear to her that Wilson at last had lost a part 
of the sheer youngness of his spirit. His vigour and cer¬ 
tainty of statement were reduced. He talked a great 
deal less; Wilson was commonly sunk in thought that 
drew his forehead into lines. He looked older; the 
expression of his eyes changed, it was tired more often 
than not; somehow the firmness of his mouth had been 
relaxed. That realization, as much as anything, brought 
Nina up sharply against the fact that her situation and 
Chalke’s was extremely serious. Her memory of his 
manner, his tone even more than what he had said, 
convinced her of that. She had, that afternoon, managed 
to avoid the decision immediately before her, but she 
could not continue to do so. She would have to answer, 
she would have to satisfy, Chalke's demands. Nina 
thought of him with an increasing, almost an unbearable, 
pleasure. It was at once in her mind and warmly, 
thrillingly, in her body. At once she was physically 
uncomfortable and restless and miraculously happy. 
Nina let herself sink into sensation; she put the supreme 
problem that called it into being again out of her mind. 

It returned later, insistent and troubling. She asked 
herself what, exactly, Chalke wanted her to do. God 
knew he had made it plain enough. He wanted her to 
marry him and he wanted Wilson to know about it at 
once. He wasn’t, it seemed, content to kiss her in 
Wilson Henry’s house. That much was clear; more 
than that she could not entirely understand; it had to 
do with the special and strange qualities of men. For 
example, Chalke appeared to have almost as much 
responsibility towards Wilson as to her. In a way, for 
the moment, Wilson seemed even more important— 
no matter what she thought about it, Chalke insisted 
on W ; ilson’s knowing everything. At once. They would 
all have to wait, Nina told herself. Certainly she wanted 
to be with Chalke; marriage was the only way to make 
that possible, but she would have to think a great deal 
about it, arrange an enormous lot, first. That was only 
common-sense. Besides, it was quite all right for her 
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to want only to be happy for a little. Free from bother. 
Love did come before marriage. At present it was verv 
much like an engagement—a time in which to get used 
to being in love with Chalke. Preparing her mind and 
her bod)', and even her clothes, for him. He hadn’t, 
naturally, given the clothes a thought, when really it 
was a tremendously difficult question—how much of all 
that Wilson had given her could she take away? It 
wasn't that he'd be petty; he wouldn’t, of course; but 
how much, in addition to herself, was she willing to 
defraud him of ? Not much. Well, that would have to be 
arranged for. Then the divorce itself, Wilson would let 
her get it. As Chalke had explained, he could do nothing. 
The nicest cause was desertion and non-support. That 
took a long time—two years, she thought she remembered. 

Nina grew firmer in her own conclusions—all men 
were in a hurry. Even Chalke Ewing. All men were, 
in the practical arrangements of living, impracticable. 
It was funny when you thought they supported you. 
but it was true. Chalke would have to wait. Not long, 
she told herself. She did not want to be away from him 
either. When she thought about being close to Chalke 
she grew practically dizzy with delight. Nina studied 
herself in the unsparing light of morning and she was 
almost satisfied with her face and throat. Her face had 
a good colour and her throat seemed quite firm. It was 
sharper and younger and better than she had realized. She 
would not be a wreck for a number of years yet. Wilson 
delayed in his dressing, he was not going into town. 

‘Cora is away/ he informed her; ‘she had to go back 
to Georgia. In this heat. Someone was sick. She left 
Anna Louise in Eastlake/ Nina asked: 'How long is 
she going to stay? ’ Wilson didn't know. ‘ Two or three 
weeks at least. Do you want to play golf?' Nina had 
no faint intention of playing golf with him, but she gave 
it the appearance of a careful consideration. ‘ I’m sorry 
I can't/ she said at last, ‘A lot of chintz needs glazing 
again and I have to take it down and get it ready to 
send/ In reality she didn’t want to have to leave the 
house if Chalke Ewing could see her there. There or 
anywhere else. He had promised to telephone her in 
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t lie morning and she hoped Wilson Henry would be out 
of the way. He cramped her style horribly. She used, she 
realized, a great many of Acton’s and Cordelia’s phrases. 
They described things so well. She would only make 
ordinary remarks to Chalke over the telephone, naturally, 
but her tone need not be ordinary; Nina was certain of 
that. She’d hope to put into her tone the overwhelming 
fact—her love for Chalke—barred from her words. He 
would probably come to see her in the afternoon. 

'Why don't you ask if Justin can play golf?' she sug¬ 
gested to Wilson; 'you always like to do things with 
him. Don’t telephone. Court isn't in session. Walk 
over and have a drink with them.’ Women, Wilson 
asserted, never really knew about things like drinking. 

‘ It is too early to drink. Morning drinking is a bad habit. 
It means that you drink all day. All night too, if it's 
Chalke Ewing. I don’t see what there is in him. He’s 
not as bad to meet as you hear, I'll admit that, I just 
don’t take to him. He looks cynical. A cynical man is 
an unsuccessful man. That’s all there is to that. He's 
a failure and looking everywhere for the cause except 
where it always is—in himself. You can tell Ewing is 
cynical without hearing him on it. He had a sarcastic 
look,' Nina put in: 'But he isn’t a failure; Mary Gow 
told me he had made a great deal of money and that 
he was very important to sugar-making,* He couldn't 
be important, Wilson replied. 

‘ It proves itself. If he was he wouldn't live in Cuba. 
Only the people who run the sugar-mills live there. The 
men who own them stay in the United States. You can't 
answer that. It’s evident. A man who is successful 
wouldn’t live in a jungle. With niggers. God damn it, 
why would he when he could be in the United States? 
No wonder Ewing is that colour and sarcastic. I'd be 
twice as dark and four times more unpleasant. A man 
who lives away from all the best is a failure,' Wilson 
reiterated. ‘ He’s bound to be.’ A cold vindictive spirit 
possessed Nina. She gazed at Wilson with a hard mouth 
and masked eyes. 'If,' she said, ‘you mean the United 
States by the best, why are more and more people going 
to Europe and more and more staying there? ’ He could 
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tell her, Wilson Henry asserted. * Because they are 
jackasses.' She turned her back on him, speaking over 
her shoulder. ' 1 didn't know women could be jackasses. 
It’s a word I hate, anyhow. You ought to he very 
careful about getting into tempers, because when you 
do, your vulgarity conics out, you insult people like you 
did Catherine Pryne, or show how stupid you actually 
are. You can't help your family and yet you can 
help it.’ Before Wilson could reply she left the room. 
Chalice's colour and his sarcasm were none of Wilson 
Henry’s business. He would soon discover that Chalke 
was not a failure—where she, Wilson’s wife, was 
concerned. 


The ringing of the telephone met her; it was Chalke, 
and, annoyed, she was almost willing to have Wilson 
hear everything. ' Look here,' Chalke proceeded, * I have 
to be in New York to-morrow. I told you I’d probably 
have to stay there two or three days. But I can go after 
dinner to-night. What do you think? Would that be 
a good plan? Mow about this afternoon? ’ She replied 
that the first part was not a good plan at all. ' I think 
it would be nice if we took a drive,' she suggested. At 
four o'clock maybe. It will be cooler then.* That, he 
thought, was an excellent arrangement. Leaving East- 
lake with Nina, driving into the intense greenery of the 
countryside and the summer day, lie admitted .a certain 
pleasure in his surroundings, 'I like the trees,’ Chalke 
explained. 'After all, they have nothing to do with the 
people or politics.' Nina wore a white batiste dress 
scalloped with blue chenille and worked with a scattering 
of blue chenille flowers; it had no sleeves and was, 
naturally, very thin; she had even less than usual under¬ 
neath it. Her hat was no more than a tight sheath of 
black slik. Nina drove with one hand; she had her 
cigarette in the other; and she felt very close to Chalke. 
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Her shoulder was pressed against his, her knee touched 
him again and again. 

She was almost more reckless than happy, her entire 
being rebelled against the restraints of her position and 
existence, her prudence had evaporated. Emotion in 
Nina had overcome everything else. At any moment, 
now, she was certain she would lean over and kiss 
Chalke, she would hold her bare arm closely about his 
throat, press his head hard against her breast. They 
were on a country road, the occasional grey stone farm¬ 
houses were set far back in their fields and orchards, 
very few people passed them. Her desire to touch Chalke 
Ewing, to crush herself upon him, grew stronger and 
stronger. What was going on inside Chalke she was 
unable to imagine. She could not guess by looking at 
him, that was certain. He was sitting erect and imper¬ 
sonal and cool—in a brown linen coat and flannel 
trousers—a black necktie. His Panama hat was beside 
him on the seat. 

It occurred to Nina Henry that Chalke ought to do 
something. Take her hand or even kiss her. They 
entered an aged covered wooden bridge, a cool and 
isolated tunnel in the midst of the bright hot summer 
afternoon. The planks made a clatter under the wheels of 
her car and there was a close damp odour of old wood. At 
the middle there was an opening and a brief vivid glimpse 
of the broad stream and banks of pasture. Nina drove 
very slowly, it was an ideal place and opportunity for 
them to enjoy. They were out of the covered bridge. 
He had done nothing. She bit her lip sharply. 4 Yes,’ 
he said at last, ‘this is a peaceful country. There isn’t 
much of the present in it. It’s asleep. Nina/ he turned 
squarely towards her, 'we must get on with our engage¬ 
ment. I won’t tire you by going over again all I ex¬ 
plained. We can't stay like this. I insist on speaking to 
Mr, Henry. Remember, I have things to arrange 
myself. I shall need to have some kind of talk with 
the sugar interest I’m a part of. I must look over my 
investments with you in my mind/ 

‘Thank you, Chalke/ Nina replied; ‘you are all I care 
about. You are my investment. I can’t think why you 
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will mention money when we are really together for one 
of the very first times. I couldn't be practical now. 
Nothing I said like that would mean a thing. I'm not 
capable of thought. To begin with. I’m close beside 
you, and then it's too hot for plans. You must remember 
1 am in love with you. It s ail 1 am capable of. Perhaps 
it is all I'll ever be capable of. Perhaps I will never 
again pay attention to anything else, but how much I 
love you. Chalkc, would you like that?' He looked at 
her with a brief passionate tenderness. ‘You know I 
love you,' he answered. I have shown you that in the 
most unanswerable of all ways. I love you so much I 
won’t wait a moment longer than necessary to have 
you. Mine/ he said, in a simple and firm manner. ‘ I 
want to be yours/ she declared eagerly. ‘That is what 
lam trying to make you see. You can have me when¬ 
ever you like. I don't want to be a moment longer 
than necessary/ She told herself that she'd stop the 
car now and go into the green thicket with him. Chalke's 
arm was behind her, resting on the back of the seat, and for 
an instant he held her against him. ‘ God!'he exclaimed; 
‘you mustn't think I'm indifferent to you—to you. 

' I want to have it over with to-night/* 

Nina pressed close to him. ‘Oh, Chalke, not to-night,' 
she begged. ‘ I have to have everything clear in my 
head first. Chalke, darling, you must listen to me. We 
can't tell Wilson to-night because I couldn’t answer 
any of the questions he would ask me. You don't 
realize what it would be like.* It seemed to Nina that a 
shadow again fell on Chalke Ewing's face. ‘Chalke, it 
isn't only Wilson—I have to think about the children. 
I mean about telling them. The truth is they are not 
children now, sometimes I think they are older than I 
am, and I'm really afraid they don’t need me any more. 
Chalke, you must believe that if I have you I don't mind 
leaving them. Not so much I couldn't bear it. But I’ll 
have to say something to them. I want to leave as good 
an impression as possible. You see, when I do speak to 
Wilson he won't be able to hide it. Everyone in the house, 
Acton and Cordelia and Rhoda and Harriet, will know/ 
She was suddenly, at the general vision of her house 
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created by the thought of Rhoda and Harriet, breath¬ 
less; a palpable sickness wavered in her stomach, Nina 
thought of Rhoda in the morning with the list for the 
day; she heard Rhoda's warm and sympathetic exclama¬ 
tions; she saw Harriet with a crisp white apron over her 
grey uniform bringing her breakfast tray. She sat 
staring over the wheel, through the glass before her, 
over the changing peaceful country road. The familiar 
scene became blurred, the car swung uncertainly toward 
a gutter. She desperately hoped that Chalke had not 
noticed the signs of her feeling. Nina recovered immedi¬ 
ately. Her late more familiar hardness returned; 
narrow-eyed, she drove in a careless surrender to fate. 

Nina realized it was time to turn toward home. 
Chalke Ewing was silent, gazing in a pleasant relaxation 
over the countryside. The sun was like fire and her lips 
were coated and dry with dust. At least she could end 
that. ‘ I have to fix my face,' she said;' will you hold the 
wheel?' She powdered her nose and rouged her lips. 
There was a sensation of tears in her eyes. A vague 
fear invaded her. Why wouldn't he kiss her and be tender 
and tell her that everything was all right? Instead of* 
any of that,* Chalke Ewing lighted a cigar. This made 
her laugh and she felt better at once. ‘ What are you 
laughing at? ' he demanded. ‘ At you,’ she acknowledged. 
'Here we are in love with each other, we've had a long 
drive through the country and in covered bridges, and 
you haven't kissed me once. You gave me one hug 
hardly better than a pat and then you lighted a cigar. 
We might have been married for ever,' He said cheer¬ 
fully : * Nonsense. I explained to you the difference 
between love and marriage. I am going to marry you, 
a dignified proceeding with social and economic responsi¬ 
bilities. This isn’t the time or place for passion.’ 

‘It's always time for a kiss,’ she insisted; ‘I hope you 
are not going to mind cows and farmers a mile off at 
least. If you are, I warn you I’ll begin to be forward, 
I feel forward, Chalke, you can't guess how forward 
I feel this minute. A man is always a great deal more 
proper than a woman,’ she continued, more cheerful 
every moment. ‘ It's men who are conventional. They 
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arc afraid of appearances. That's funny, because if 
anything goes wrong they are not the ones who suffer. 
Kiss me, Chalke; I am willing to risk it.’ He continued 
to smoke serenely* 'Look here,’ lie said, after a little; 
‘about New York. T will want to telephone you and 
hear your voice and know how you are. I’ll want to 
know what you arc doing. I'm not going to, Nina, 1 
can't. It might be very uncomfortable for you.' 'I hat, 
she assured him, could not possibly be true. ’ It would 
be as uncomfortable as the devil for me,' he replied; 
you know what I think of our situation.’ 


When Chalke Ewing had gone Nina was almost con¬ 
scious of a sense of relief—it had put off for another day 
or two the most painful necessity of her life. When he 
came back he would, at once, insist on speaking to 
Wilson Henry. Chalke was both tender with her and 
bitterly determined. She liked that, Nina reminded 
herself; the exacting and inflexible quality of his mind 
was one of the things that made her certain of him; 
willing to put herself wholly in his hands. She was 
absolutely determined to do that; but as she had tried 
to explain to Chalke Ewing, she must first know the 
immediate details of their plan. Her mind must be firm 
and composed and secure. As Nina thought about 
the actuality of explanation before her, it grew, not 
easier, but infinitely more difficult. It was easy for 
Chalke to say that Wilson could do nothing—where 
she was concerned he would be simply impossible. She 
couldn't imagine what words \\ ilson would find to express 
even a small part of his hatred for what she had become. 

Nina was seated on her porch, it was again late after¬ 
noon, and the day was waning in a dense haze-like 
steam that obscured space. The humidity, she realized, 
was terrific. The leaves of the maple trees along Grove 
Avenue were wet and hung heavy and motionless as 
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though they had been stamped from metal and painted 
green. A heavy exhausted silence enveloped Eastlake. 
Until lately Nina had known Eastlake with a complete¬ 
ness that included most of the streets and practically 
all the people. She had been born there, her family 
moved away when she was twelve, but she had come 
back to be engaged and married. It had, however, 
suddenly changed, Eastlake had changed rather than 
grown larger. It seemed to Nina that the circle of her 
familiar knowledge, of both people and things, steadily 
diminished. Her mind evaded the seriousness of her 
thought and concerned itself with smaller facts. Every¬ 
thing cost so much more than it had when she was first 
married, only a little over twenty years ago; it cost 
twice as much and twice that, and Wilson insisted that 
nothing was as good now as it used to be; but Nina did 
not agree with that. The truth was that almost always 
they were better. Where they used to have green 
vegetables onlj r through short summer seasons, Mr. 
Blades now sold them throughout the winter. He had 
artichokes and broccoli and alligator pears and fresh 
rhubarb and strawberries, good-tasting strawberries, in 
February. He had Belgian grapes. Mr. Clough’s counters 
were piled with luxuries of food that once had been con¬ 
fined to large cities. Mr. Scannel, the fish man, sold 
lobsters, very much alive, soft-shelled crabs, and shrimps. 

Eastlake had, naturally, lost a great deal of its sim¬ 
plicity ; nobody really seemed to realize that, but it was 
true. It not only, now, had luxurious food; luxuries of 
living had become necessities. She wasn’t the only 
woman whose breakfast was brought upstairs. There 
was a great deal more pleasure than formerly, pleasure 
was practically continuous—dancing at the Country 
Club every Saturday night in summer and quite often 
in winter, lunch with cards or golf and dinner-parties— 
Wilson and she had at least four or five invitations every 
week—and short and long trips by automobile. Every¬ 
one Nina knew had liquor. That, when it was good, was 
horribly expensive. They all bought actual and illegal 
whisky, Scotch and rye; a great many of them made 
gin from pure analyzed alcohol. There were, at a number 
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of dinner-tables, cordials—Grand Marnier or Benedictine 
and Vieille Cure. There was Wilson's champagne! A 
bill for Wilson's cigars, put by mistake among her mail, 
she had seen was three hundred and seventy dollars, 

Eastlake had changed, the paved streets were new and 
strange, nearly all the people she saw were unknown to 
her, and yet she found that her attachment to it was 
untouched. It was her own proper place; the country¬ 
side around it closed her spirit within a tranquil and safe 
familiarity. Now, when she was about to leave Eastlake 
for ever, Nina discovered the power of its influence, its 
hold, on her. It was a country scat, the centre of its 
particular green world, and it had a very large opinion 
of its importance, it was very rigid about the authority 
and correctness of its views. While it had changed enor¬ 
mously, Nina recognized, it had not lost that conception 
of itself. The difference, she told herself, was almost 
entirely on the surface—living was different in Eastlake, 
but thinking had scarcely been touched. For example, 
when she left Wilson Henry and went away with Chalke, 
there would be an overwhelming volume of the most 
old-fashioned talk. 

Everyone, of course, would support YV llson and 
utterly condemn her. Mary Gow would be the first to 
go to him with her sympathy. Mary, it was probable, 
would never forgive her, because not only had Nina run 
away from all responsibility to her family; she had gone 
with Mary's brother. Not one of all her friends would 
understand the necessity for her course. Divorce, the 
divorce she must secure, would seem to them no better 
than adultery. It was really, where they were concerned, 
worse than adultery, since it publicly set at nothing the 
virtue their whole existence was founded on. A cloud 
of melancholy settled upon Nina. All she had been 
thinking about was so horribly final. She had the un¬ 
comfortable sensation that always accompanied her at 
funerals. She was, then, relieved to see Cordelia come 
up over the lawn. Her daughter was hot and flushed, 
and sat temporarily on the edge of a chair. ' Wc went to 
the quarry,’ she announced; it did me no good, as you 
can see. I came back with Anna Louise, and a Lisher 
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cousin staying there while her mother’s away, and their 
elderly car died a long way from home. It honestly 
did serve me right—I know every pain in its suffering 
joints—but I didn't want to drive with James Angcll.’ 
Nina said: ’I thought you liked James Angcll.’ She did, 
Cordelia replied. ‘I like him very much, but I’m not 
certain I want to admit that I know he likes me. It is 
awfully different. But probably you wouldn't under¬ 
stand about that.' Nina Henry laughed. ‘You do make 
me tired, Cordelia,' she told her, 'You seem to think 
I never had a beau, except your father, and that I know 
nothing about them. I understood perfectly well what 
you meant, and I think it's very bright of you to find out 
so much so soon.' Cordelia sweetly ignored all that. 
‘\ou see,' she explained, 'it is right for James to like 
me; it is splendid for him to say so; but if I let him see 
I believe it—without a word about myself—the next 
thing you know, Cupid will be playing hell with the 
Henry household, 

'We don’t want that, do we? Not at my age. Or does 
the thought of a child bride catch your fancy? Would 
you like to sacrifice me, in a mist of tears and wax orange- 
blossoms, to the unbridled lust of James Angell?' Nina 
was genuinely shocked. ‘Cordelia,’ she exclaimed, ’that 
is a. dreadful word! I never want to hear you say it 
again. \ ou must learn the difference between a right 
kind of freedom and coarseness.' She was, at the same 
time, privately engaged by the association of lust and 
James Angell, a scrupulously correct young man with 
carefully brushed hair the colour of pale tea. ‘There is 
no doubt about it,' Cordelia announced, 'I am the 
coarse variety. Anyhow, I didn't want to come home 
with him and it ruined me. Anna Louise walked for miles 
through the dust and she was just as fresh at the end 
as before she took a step. Dust will not stick to her. She 
is a very praiseworthy girl. I have a cart-load of every¬ 
thing down my back. Matrimony might have been better. 
Precocious, my darling mother, as it would appear.’ 

I don t know when you are serious,’ Nina complained. 
’ I don’t know anything about any of you now.’ Cordelia 
rose and patted her shoulder. ‘ I keep it from you on 
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purpose/ she said;' if you found out the truth, your mind 
would be unhinged. Well, I am undoubtedly fascinating, 
but dirty. But if you will wait you'll sec that I can be 
white as a good commercial article of snow.' When she 
had gone Nina realized that, in the light and evasive 
manner peculiar to her own generation, Cordelia had 
made her a confidence. She had spoken of marriage and 
James Angell. Cordelia would not, Nina was certain, 
marry him; she was not yet ready for the actuality of 
that choice; but she had been stirred and admitted it. 
A sudden new light of comprehension illuminated 
Cordelia for her. Nina was amazed at her persistent 
stupidity—Cordelia was as simple, as clear, as day. 
The principal quality of her mind, of all minds like 
Cordelia's at her age, was doubt. 


Cordelia was born to a doubt of nearly everything that 
had supported and rewarded and threatened the genera¬ 
tions that had gone before. She was, with quicker per¬ 
ceptions than Nina’s, sceptical of her parents, of love, 
and of religion. She had no inclination and, it seemed, 
little need to accept them in the manner of the past— 
automatically and without question. Cordelia, naturally, 
was obliged to obey a long-established authority; she 
was not an impolite or difficult girl; but her opinion of 
a great deal that controlled her, it was clear, was both 
unimpressed and independent. She reflected the doubts 
and questions of a doubtful time. Almost no one, now, 
believed in much, Nina told herself; but in most cases, 
with people older than Cordelia, there was a bitter 
rebellion against what could not be changed or helped. 
Roderick Wade was a perfect example of that. No 
such struggle, however, took place in Cordelia. She 
began by expecting nothing, by suspecting practically 
everything, and that moderation of hope saved her 
from a great deal of disappointment and trouble. 
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At the same time, Nina Henry reminded herself, the 
old incurable necessities of emotion would continue in 
Cordelia; in the end they would, they must, betray her 
superior intelligence. A sharp pity for all that her 
daughter must suffer, for death, took possession of her. 
How quickly, she realized, Cordelia had been swept into 
maturity! Nina thought of her as still a child, but that 
was absolutely incorrect; Cordelia was actually a woman. 
She had been a positive and amusing baby; Acton had 
always been serious, but Cordelia at the very beginning 
was humorous; she was funny when, with a solemn 
self-assurance, she walked; the affected expressions of 
her fat face were funny; her first ridiculous calculating 
words were funnier still. She had been, at first, quite 
ugly, broad, vividly red, explosive in temper, but all 
that had changed. Cordelia to-day was very good- 
looking. She was still, perhaps, a little too positive to 
be absolutely charming, but, then, her humour had, 
if anything, increased. Cordelia, the truth was, hid 
behind it; her humour took the place of the older 
dependence on heaven. 

At twelve Cordelia had been violently maternal—a 
row of dolls was dealt severely with; she habitually took 
some to bed, she addressed long periods of advice and 
physical correction to them all; she swung them by their 
legs and arms and put them down so sharply that they 
were all anatomically deficient and battered. That was 
soon over, the dolls were put away, forgotten by 
Cordelia, and her character, her particular qualities, 
grew definite. Then, Nina recognized, a certain separa- 
tion had occurred between her daughter and herself; 
her relationship with Cordelia lost a trace of its informal¬ 
ity and intimacy; a faint coldness of reserve enveloped 
both of them. Not only Cordelia, but, at times, Nina 
was on the defensive. When this happened she covered 
it, contradicted it, with an extra and often arbitrary 
show of authority; she was, in other words, inexcusably 
cross at Cordelia; but that was powerless to hide the 
fact from Nina that sometimes her daughter found her 
.slightly absurd. 

There was no resentment in her now; rather she was 
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sorry for the loss of every opportunity she had had to 
be closer to Cordelia; her love for Cordelia was greatly 
increased with her increased understanding. It began 
to disturb Nina to realize that, when the ultimate James 
Angell did make his appearance, she would have no 
part in Cordelia's preparation for the accomplishment of 
life; she would only be a spectator at her wedding. 
There was an instantaneous painful contraction in Iter 
heart at the mere thought of Cordelia's marriage. That 
occurred, really, in a lesser degree, when site thought of 
any marriage. A wedding always mysteriously stirred 
her—it was both so sad and so gay, she was at once so 
engaged by the clothes and flowers, so satisfied by the 
whole wordlv exhibition, and filled with a sense of 
futility and vague sorrow. A gaiety with tears. Nina, 
in imagination, saw Cordelia in white satin and lace, 
yards and yards of satin and priceless lace, with a bridal 
veil over her face; then she saw the veil drawn back, 
floating away from Cordelia’s rapt look of radiant purity. 
She heard the distant golden thunder of a wedding march. 

The melancholy that was settling over her was inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of Wilson Henry's car from the 
station. He got out slowly and came up to her with an 
exhausted step. It was, he said, one of the worst days 
in town he could remember. The men on the streets 
all had palm-leaf fans and carried their coats over their 
arms. ‘This is pretty good/ he said, stopping in the 
entrance to tiie hall and gazing out at the pleasantly 
furnished porch, the summer foliage and lawns beyond. 
‘I tell you we're lucky. You don’t realize that, Nina. 
Life is a good deal harder, and more uncertain, than 
you have any idea of. Probably you think it is nothing 
to have a big house and flowers and automobiles. You 
think it just happens; women do; but it isn’t guaran¬ 
teed. ByGod.no!’ 

'1 do realize all that, Wilson,' Nina replied. ‘Only I 
wonder if it’s as important as you seem to think. It's 
not everything. I wouldn't talk now if I were you; 
you're simply slain with the heat; I'd go up and change/ 
He stayed in the doorway. ' Something happened you 
might like to hear about/ he went on; 'I have been 
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made president of the Eastern White Pine Association.' 
Nina said: ‘Why, Wilson, that is splendid,' He thought 
it was. ‘White pine,’ he explained, ‘is the most aristo¬ 
cratic wood there is. I don’t want to hear about hard¬ 
woods. Don’t talk to me about walnut and oak. White 
pine is as soft as butter and more lasting than iron. 
You can do anything with it. Anything in the world. 
It’s getting scarce, too, and that makes it more aristo¬ 
cratic. Going up like the devil. You got to have it for 
fine work. Can’t get away from it. Even Paprus board 
won’t do the work of white pine, A good piece of white 
pine, Nina, is prettier tiian any statue or painting that 
was ever made. There is more to it, if you know how to 
find it, than in any book.' 

Wilson’s enthusiasm for white pine, she saw, had 
overcome and illuminated his profound weariness. ‘ It 
is a picture in itself,’ he declared with an increasing 
enthusiasm. ' You can see the forest where it grew and 
the earlier days with bears and deer and Indians passing 
by. Then the land gets pretty well cleared up, railroads 
go into the country, and the bears and Indians go out. 
That is progress. It’s America. The lumbering opera¬ 
tions begin and you can hear the axes and the trees 
felled. You can hear the mauls and rip-saws and the 
donkey-engines. No book could tell you that half as 
good.' Acton had come up on the porch, and Cordelia 
appeared, beautifully cool and airy in pale lavender. 
‘ What can father be saying?' she demanded. ‘It sounds 
like a hymn.* Wilson went into the house. ‘I think 
your father is very patient with you,' Nina was con¬ 
strained to observe. ‘He loves us,’ Cordelia explained; 
‘and love comprehends all. Doesn't it, Acton?’ Acton, 
with a marked descent from his usual urbanity, invited 
her to mind her own business. 

Nina, dressing, was bothered by the memory of 
Wilson explaining about white pine to her. First she 
was made wretched by thinking about Cordelia's wed¬ 
ding, and then a speech of Wilson's, a sudden quality 
in his voice and mind, troubled her. At times Cordelia’s 
humour, her hardness, were very disagreeable. Wilson, 
in his curiously constrained way, had been really 
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romantic. There had been tilings in him, too, that she 
had neither properly recognized nor encouraged. His 
life and affairs had hidden and killed what poetic feeling 
he’d had. That was a new and disturbing attitude 
towards Wilson Henry. It had, in place of love, a 
brightness of pity. These recognitions, however, had 
come to her too late. Now she couldn’t even afford to 
encourage her realization of them. She must insist that 
they had no importance for her. This, naturally, was a 
loss, but her gain in Chalke Ewing enormously repaid 
her. She could not be sentimental for a minute. After 
all, she was not so important to Wilson as the W hite 
Pine Association and Cora Lisher. It was Cora’s place 
to encourage romance in him. Neither, Nina told 
herself, could she help Cordelia in the face of the 
passionate and cruel reality of love. 


Francis Ambler appeared before dinner was over, he 
brought a chair up to the table, and Harriet got him a 
large cup of coffee. Harriet and Rhoda, Francis asserted, 
were among his best friends. They never neglected him 
or forgot his tastes. He looked rich, Nina observed. 
Whenever Francis was annoyed he contrived to look 
rich; his great amounts of money became apparent in 
his manner; he patronized rooms and opinions and 
services of china. He was formally dressed for evening, 
too, with a huge pearl stud; and when, without reason, 
Francis wore dinner clothes in Eastlake, that, as well, 
was an expression of critical superiority. He was, of 
course, cross because she had ignored him. She had 
left him without a word at the Country Club and made 
no effort to speak to him since. Strangely enough, 
when Francis, at least in manner, drew away from her, 
he seemed to her to be both nearer and much more 
desirable than common. Indifference increased his 
attractiveness and sharpened her interest in him. 
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'You can’t help noticing the young generation coming 
along now,' he observed. 'Either they are the best so 
far or I have reached tlie age when I like them young. 
I went to a dinner at the club with them last night, I 
thought it would be bad—it wasn’t! It was good. They 
all dance marvellously. No one better than Cordelia, 
but I must say Acton looked a shade bored.' He was, 
Cordelia replied. Acton Henry deliberately put down 
his spoon and directed a long, slow stare at his sister. 
It was, Nina saw, effective. Nothing was said about 
Miss Trvne. ‘I had just come to the same conclusion, 
Francis,' she told him. ‘ I was thinking about them this 
afternoon. They are splendid, it seems to me, not 
because they are young but because they're not.' Francis 
liked the simplicity of their views and the candour of 
their acts. 'They are like fresh sticks of peppermint 
candy,' he explained. 

He was, Nina recognized, being pointedly nasty. 
That annoyed her. Francis had a number of feminine 
qualities; an indirect verbal disagrecableness was one 
of them; and meeting him, as it were, on her own ground, 
she had always found a great deal of pleasure in defeat¬ 
ing his intention of unpleasantness. ‘That was a very 
nice comparison, Francis,’ she told him. ‘About the 
peppermint candy.' Followed by Acton, Cordelia asked 
to be excused. ‘The conversation here never seems to 
be.quite up to their standard,’ Wilson asserted when 
they had gone. Nina continued to Francis Ambler: 
‘Generally you are right. I think the girls are a little 
more interesting than the boys. Girls do seem to get 
old younger, but then boys stay young older. That is 
what I like. I adore grey hair in a man. Girls, Francis, 
are born with experience, boys are not. They have to 
find everything out, and usually it takes them forty 
years, or even more, to do it. 1 

Francis Ambler gave her a swift protesting look when 
Wilson was engaged with his cigarette-lighter. A 
pleasant sense of power filled Nina. Francis had com¬ 
pletely stopped looking rich. Her feeling that he was 
invaluable to her returned. Francis took his place in 
.her being with East lake, all the familiar things and 
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people that had for so long made up and ruled her life. 
Individually none was important, but together they 
bound her to the past with impalpable and powerful 
memories. Francis, at last, had an opportunity to speak 
to her alone in the long, informal Henry drawing-room. 
‘You are simply dreadful to me,’ lie said, holding her 
by a wrist. ‘ I can’t think why. Nina, what has happened 
to you? You are not yourself. Not the Nina I know— 
the Nina I love,’ She wasn’t, she insisted, dreadful to 
him at all. ‘You were dreadful in the dining-room 
talking about those young peppermint sticks. Did you 
want to make me feel a million?' He had to go some¬ 
where, Francis replied, he had to talk to someone, since 
he could neither see nor talk to her. 

‘Nina, darling, darling Nina, I can’t get along without 
you. I don't have to try to, do I? Tell me I don’t. Tell 
me I am necessary to you and a part of your life. You 
are all mine.’ Nina was in a chair, Francis Ambler was 
standing above her, and he dragged her up into his arms. 
He kissed her. It did not stir the faintest emotion in 
Nina. She kissed Francis, but she knew her lips were 
cold. Nina forced herself to smile into his eyes. It was 
evident that he was troubled. She sank back again in 
her chair. Nina was very tired. She wondered when 
she'd be with Chalke again. To-morrow evening or the 
dav after at worst. She wanted him, she needed him, 
terribly. Nina lost every thought but the desire to be 
close to him. The rest was unimportant. Nothing else 
mattered. Especially whether they told anyone or not 
about their love. There was a stir at her side. Nina had 
forgotten that Francis was in the room. 1 I'm going home,' 
he said, 'I can see you aren't right. Nina, I'll telephone 
you in the morning. To-morrow's Tuesday, isn't it? 
Well—can I come to dinner Thursday?’ Nina nodded. 

When he had gone tlie room, the house, the whole 
hot night was utterly still. A feeling of disquiet weighed 
upon Nina. The air, she thought, was heavy with 
disaster. She must pull herself up and be ready for 
Chalke Ewing. That, for the moment, meant leaving 
her heart for her head. She wasn't capable of it. Not 
to-night. To-morrow she would face reality. All she 
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had been thinking about raced around at a dizzy and 
confusing speed in her mind—Cordelia tangled in a 
wedding veil, Acton imploring Catherine Pryne to fly 
with him to Paris, Wilson crying out that she had 
disgraced him with the Eastern White Pine Association. 
She saw Mr. Scannel in a storm of live lobsters; the air 
was full of expensive English biscuits from Mr. Clough’s 
counters; Mr. Blades danced wildly with stalks of 
rhubarb and asparagus. All the people of East lake 
crowded about her saying that her love for Chalke was 
no better than adultery. Wilson Henry, who had been 
writing in the little room across the hall—a room where 
he kept papers that corresponded to Justin's small 
library—returned. Nina was glad to see him. Wilson 
sat down, facing her, and it was clear that he had come 
to a sudden decision. ‘Nina,’ he said, in his voice of 
serious affairs, ' I will have to go south to-morrow night. 
I’ll be back on Saturday at dinner. I’ve known this for 
a month, but put it off, and now it has to be met. This 
new business of the White Pine Association was the 
last straw—or rather the last board.* 

'Where will you be, Wilson?' she asked. 

‘ In the Carolinas,' he answered generally. Wilson was 
just a shade too offhand. ' I may have to go farther 
south, but I think not. It's a nuisance, because it is 
hotter than hell there. If Eastlake is like this, you can 
guess what South Carolina will be.* Nina said: ‘Wilson, 
if you are as far down as South Carolina wouldn't it be 
nice for you to go just a little farther and see Cora? 
I’d love that if 1 were Cora. Someone from here. She 
is in Georgia, and if you don’t know where, you can 
easily find out.' Wilson gazed at her with an air of 
speculation nicely mixed with surprise. ‘That might 
be possible,* he admitted; ‘but I am not sure it can be 
arranged. But if I have to go to Georgia I'JU be in 
Barton County, and that's not far from Cedartown, If 
it's Cedartown where Cora lived. As you say, I could 
find out. Well, anyhow, I have to go.’ He dismissed 
the question of seeing Cora from their consideration. 
At the same time his spirits rose sharply. ‘We’re getting 
along now pretty well, Nina/ he proceeded. *1 think 
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you will agree I’m better than I was. I mean more 
reasonable. I guess everyone who gets married has a 
bad run of months—or even years. Like the knotty 
part of a plank. We ought to be nearly through ours. 
We ought to understand each other now'. It isn't quite 
what it used to be, Nina, but this lias its advantages. I 
don't want you ever to forget what 1 think of you. No 
one will ever take the place you have with me, Nina. 
You're wonderful, you understand so much.' In other 
words, Nina told herself, she had made it possible for 
Wilson to sec Cora Lisher in Georgia with a quiet mind. 
His childlike conscience had been preserved. 


The ringing of the telephone bell that preceded Chalke 
Ewing's voice was so sharp, so unexpected in spite of 
the fact that she had been waiting for it for hours, that 
Nina was momentarily confused. Yes, she said, she was 
well. She was glad that he had returned. More than 
glad. His tone, at this admission, became guarded, his 
words were as careful as possible, and she hastened to 
tell him that Wilson was away. Wilson, she explained, 
had gone to Georgia to see someone. A woman. 'It 
would be very nice if you could come to dinner to-night,' 
she went on. ‘ Harriet is out and I can’t have everyone. 
Mary would understand that. I want to hear everything 
you did in New York.’ He could do that, Ewing told 
her. When? ‘Seven o’clock,' Nina replied. 'Are you 
happy to have returned?' Chalke said: 'Thank you, 
very,' That was all. It was not until she had left the 
telephone that Nina realized she had agreed to something 
for this, Thursday, night. Of course, what a fool she 
was! Francis Ambler was coming to dinner too. At 
the prospect of being with Chalke again, her coldness 
where everyone else was concerned came back—she 
would get rid of Francis as early as possible. She'd 
explain to Chalke. 
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Chalke Ewing, it turned out, arrived before Francis, 
Nina had finished dressing, she was in the drawing¬ 
room, when he came. He was again all in white linen, 
with a black tie and the soft black band of silk at his 
waist. She could see a trace of it above the single button 
of his coat. Chalke came quickly forward, he took her 
hands, she leaned impulsively toward him, and he 
kissed her. She kissed him with a sudden intensity. 
Nina felt sure that she couldn’t contain her happiness. 
There was a passage over the porch, and Francis came 
informally in. ‘Hello, Nina,' he said cheerfully; ‘you 
are unexpected—I ask myself to dinner with your 
family and Mr. Ewing turns up instead.’ Nina spoke 
pleasantly: ‘Isn't that nice. Wilson had to go south, 
where the white pine grows, and I let the children drive 
to Cape May in the Lincoln. Francis, you always make 
the cocktails when Wilson is away. Will you go out to 
the pantry and see if everything you need is there?’ 
When he had gone Nina turned swiftly to Chalke 
Ewing. 'I forgot all about him. I’ll have a headache 
before it gets late and send you both away. You will 
come back, Chalke?' 

He looked at her steadily and gravely. At first Nina 
expected him to say again how much he disliked their 
present suspense; however, he was silent, and the 
conviction seized Nina that he would not speak to her 
again about his immediate wishes. Chalke had made 
his feeling clear to her, and now, without further explana¬ 
tion or argument about a principle vital to him, he’d 
wait, secure in his dignity, for her agreement. Selfishly 
Nina welcomed that—it would give her a few more 
days of a simple happiness. She needed them, for she 
was no better prepared to face her old world, to leave it, 
than before Chalke had gone to New York. She wasn’t 
less confident of her willingness to do that, but, as she 
drew nearer to the actuality of breaking away from all 
the past, the difficulties seemed to grow more insur¬ 
mountable. Francis returned with a shaker full of cock¬ 
tails, followed by Rhoda, who had a tray of appetizers, 
broiled olives rolled in bacon, and glasses. Nina could 
see that Francis was increasingly annoyed. 
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Chalke Ewing did nothing to make her position 
easier. He sipped at his cocktail and then regarded it 
doubtfuLly. Francis Ambler drank quickly. He assumed 
what, different from his rich air, Nina privately called 
his European manner—it dealt very largely and grandly 
with ornamental knowledge. 'The tropics,' he said, 
after his third cocktail, ‘have no art.' That was true, 
Ewing agreed. ‘It is one of the reasons I live in Cuba. 
No mature individual is interested in art. Thank you, 
no more,’ he said to Nina with the cock tail-shaker. 
Francis scowled. ‘ If you don’t mind my contradicting 
you,' he replied; 'a great many mature people are 
interested in art. The finest minds alive practically 
care for nothing else.' Nina realized that Chalke‘s mouth 
bore its most maddening expression. ' I don't mind you 
contradicting me. Why should I? ' he asked. 'Women 
and picture-dealers talk about art, but one is not mature 
and the other is dishonest.' 

‘I'll put it like this/ Francis declared; 'I talk a lot 
about art, I am intensely interested in it, now—which 
am I, a woman or a picture-dealer?' 

‘Apparently you are neither/ Chalke replied calmly. 
'You are simply misinformed.' He returned to Nina. 
‘You can't imagine what nonsense this art is,' he pro¬ 
ceeded. 'Greek art, for example. It came, of course, at 
the end of Greece. I mean what they recognized as art 
happened when Greece was finished. In other words, 
the heroic age, the important age, was ended, and a 
talent for making a record of heroes and legends was 
developed. The point, my dear Nina, is that the talent 
was nothing in itself. No more than a memorandum, 
a voice in marble or in a brush, if that is possible. This 
has always been true—history and men reach elevations 
of beauty and sacrifice, smaller times follow, and the 
monks and artists and such hollow fellows tell the 
stories of old better things to the hopeless mob.* 

‘Do you mean/ Francis Ambler demanded hotly, 
‘that Andrea del Sarto was a hollow man?' 

'I hear rather better of him/ Ewing admitted. ‘He 
was supposed to be a mathematician. What has hap¬ 
pened is simple/ he continued, facing Nina, absolutely 
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ignoring Francis Ambler; ‘the artists put themselves 
forward in place of the men and things they were 
recording, they confused the public mind, and the 
public—always wrong, remember—agreed the artists 
were the heroes. The statues of Hercules and not 
Hercules became virtuous with power. The statues of 
Venus, and not a human desire for perfect beauty, 
became potent.’ Nina said sharply; ‘Francis, you 
simply must not drink any more.’ 

'1 have to,' Francis informed her; if I am to listen 
to this all evening I’ll need support. Did you ever hear 
anything like it? Did you? All the treasures of the 
civilized world in the junk heap together. The Louvre 
and San Lorenzo and the Alhambra. We've lost them, 
Nina, think of that. Think of it!’ She didn’t, Nina 
answered shortly, want to think of it. Chalke Ewing 
hadn’t said anything like that. 'I must say I don’t 
care much about galleries of old oil-paintings, and I 
think statues are frightful.' Francis dramatized his 
surprise at this. The truth was he over-acted it. ‘Old 
oil-paintings,' he repeated after her. ‘I take it you 
mean hand-painted oil-paintings. And statues are 
frightful! Hercules and Venus.’ Chalke Ewing inter¬ 
rupted him. ‘Talk to me,' he directed; ‘it wasn’t Mrs. 
Henry who upset your ideas. You are like all congenital 
amateurs—you repeat facts that mean nothing about 
things you know as little of. The Trojan War did 
happen, it now appears, and Helen lived; but you are 
entirely ignorant of the historical significance of that; 
your mind is satisfied, not to say confused, by a few 
lines of poetry. By a name, Homer. You believe your 
emotions are qualities of the mind, when, the truth is, 
they are no better than part of a general common 
sentimentality.’ Francis rose unsteadily. ‘ Homer,' he 
solemnly repeated. ’The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.’ 

‘Not Homer,’ Ewing corrected him; ‘ Edgar Allan Poe.' 

Francis Ambler regarded Chalke with a smouldering 
animosity. Then he made a very precarious bow to 
Nina. 'You won’t mind if I leave/ he said to her. *1 
can see that you won’t. My mind is satisfied, not to say 
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confused, by a very few lines of poetry. And not about 
Troy. Oh, my God" no! Right here in Eastlake. About 
us, really.' He couldn't, Nina realized, be nastier. She 
was rigidly conventional. ‘ I am sorry if you must go,' 
she told him. ’ But now you have drunk a whole shaker 
full of cocktails, perhaps it would be better. I'm ashamed 
of you, Francis.' He laboriously raised his eyebrows. 
'It's a little late for shame,' he announced. * There isn’t 
any need for you to bother about me again. It took 
me a long while to learn my lesson, to understand Helen, 
but Professor Ewing, that erudite bastard, made me 
understand you. Her. Us!' Francis left the drawing¬ 
room with a slow rigid air of finality. Nina gasped. 
'Well,' she said, 'we got rid of him. I didn’t have to 
say I had a headache. I have one, but it’s totally 
useless.’ She sat down helplessly. 'Most of that was my 
fault,' Chalke admitted; ' Francis Ambler was so satisfied 
with what he had in the bank, I had to expose what he 
had in his mind. In a minute or two he’ll know what 
he has in his stomach.' 


Nika went out to the pantry. ' Rhoda,' she said, ‘we 
will have to take a place off. Mr. Ambler did not wait 
for dinner. He drank that full cocktail-shaker by him¬ 
self.' 'Miss Nina!' Rhoda exclaimed. ‘All those drinks! 
It's too bad; Mr. Francis usually don’t do like that.' A 
smile appeared in Rhoda's eyes, it spread to her wide 
mouth, she laughed with a penetrating humour. ' It was 
the right one, anyhow, Miss Nina. If one had to go, 
Mr. Francis was he. Don't you let Miss Mary's brother 
leave that easy. You just captivate him so he won't 
forget it. No family bothering you to-night.’ Nina said: 
‘You must get the salad-dressing into every part of the 
salad.' At the head of the table Chalke was irresistible, 
Nina thought. ‘You are not to talk,’ she commanded 
him; ‘I want you to be peaceful and not tom up with 
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words. I don’t care anything about the past to-night, 

1 don't know whether I am in America or Africa, and 
I never want to hear about girls’ schools again. There 
isn’t a thing you could possibly say, Chalke, that would 
interest me. Except one. Always that. You know what 
it is too, Chalke, and Rlioda isn’t in the room. You 
could say it with safety. You'd even have time to 
come around the table and kiss me. I’d expect you to 
do it if we were married. When we are married. Yes, 
you would have to kiss me then. No matter how much 
you were liking your dinner. I want you to understand 
what a nuisance I’ll be. If you think you are going to 
read you must be silly. I'll get between you and the 
book. Chalke, I’ll get between you and your mind. I 
won't let you think. It’s bad to think. 

' I could come around the table and kiss you. You 
hadn’t thought of that. There isn't a person in the 
house but us and Rhoda. She wouldn’t appear unless 
I rang for something. You don’t know about Rhoda. 
All she thinks people ought to be is happy. She doesn't 
worry her head about the things that are important to 
us. To us, darling. I love Rlioda and I feel like her 
to-night. I'm not going to worry either, Chalke. Do 
you feel like Rhoda? I don't want you to answer that, 
because it's so sensible you'll think it is idiotic. I don’t 
want to be careful, Chalke, and I do want to talk 
nonsense. I've had some dreadfully serious moments 
about Cordelia and Wilson lately, and so I don’t want 
to be sensible just now. The truth is no one does; not 
in their hearts. You don’t want to be sensible in your 
heart. You want me to come around the table and 
kiss you.’ Chalke Ewing said: ‘ What I do want is salad. 
Nina, what is in it? ’ She rang for Rhoda. ‘Cucumbers,* 
she replied, ' It would take all night to tell you what 
is in the dressing. If I speak of kissing do you have to 
think about cucumbers? Do you? Of course it may be 
an association of ideas—cool as a cucumber. If you 
are I’m ashamed of you. If you want to be I'll fool 
you. I'll fool you, Chalke.’ 

He was bland, apparently unconcerned under her 
storm of words. Chalke Ewing drank coffee, smoked, 
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and gazed thoughtfully at her. She rang. ‘ Rhoda,' 
Nina told her cook, 'clear the table when you are ready. 
Mr. Ewing and I are going to stay here awhile longer. 
You must get a car to-night, too, it's terribly hot and 
you've had to do everything. Usually' when the weather 
is good I make them walk home. It's not far. They 
never stay with you in Eastlake. Chalke. what was I 
saying when you so rudely interrupted me?' He spoke 
in a slow relaxed voice. ‘ I didn't interrupt you. No one 
could decide what you were saying. No one. Something, 
I think, about having a cucumber for a son.' She 
laughed at him in tender mockery. ’Not a son, a lover,' 
Nina corrected him. 1 1 have a sliced cucumber for a 
lover. An iced cucumber. Isn't the house divine and 
quiet, Chalke? I always know when Cordelia is away, 
because then, only then, the radio is still. Shall we turn 
it on, Chalke? Do you know a song called All by Yourself 
in the Moonlight ?’ Nina sang: "’There ain't no fun 
sitting bcneatli the trees, giving yourself a hug, giving 
yourself a squeeze. It's insane, swinging down the lane, 
all by yourself in the moonlight." Chalke, I can see you 
think you are going to explain all about modern music 
to me. You're wrong. You're not.' She rose and went 
to him. 'if you won't say that you are simply mad 
about me you can’t say anything.' 

Nina leaned over and kissed him between his eyes. 
Then she studied him. ‘ I wondered about that,’ she 
admitted. 'How my rouge looked on you.' Still sitting, 
he drew her close to him. Chalke’s head was pressed 
against her breast. Her body ached with desire and joy. 
Nina leaned over so that her face was hard against his 
face. She moved slowly until her mouth came upon 
his. They kissed each other longer, with a more complete 
surrender, than ever before. 'The porch,' Nina said in a 
shaken voice; 'it will be better there.' But on the 
porch Chalke lighted still another cigar. It was clear 
from his manner that he wanted to sit tranquilly with 
her. He had, Nina began to realize, an extraordinary 
self-control. Chalke wanted to be close to her—he 
wasn't a cucumber at all—but he had determined, more 
or less, to wait until they were free. God, they were 
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free to-night! They loved each other. They wanted 
each other. There was no one in the dark close night 
except themselves. Even Rhoda, advising her to capti¬ 
vate Chalke, had gone. 

A struggle, Nina realized, had come into being between 
Chalke Ewing and herself, a very old struggle indeed— 
tlie conflict between a woman and a special man. She 
wanted Chalke and only Chalke, and she wanted him 
at once; he wanted her, but there were, for him, other 
and quite as important necessities. Perhaps they, the 
others, were more important. If she could make him 
forget them, give them up for her, she was victor. If 
he made her wait until all his requirements were satisfied 
he would triumph. If that happened she would never, 
Nina told herself, entirely conquer, wholly possess him. 
She was very avid about that. She wanted to drown 
Chalke in her passionate love. To hold his face against 
her until he was dead to everything else. Her body, 
she felt, must be his earth and his heaven. Men evaded 
women in countless small and great ways. A man who 
loved you was still absorbed in other tilings. Ridiculous 
things. In lumber and sugar-cane. There were hours, 
very many of them, when he preferred golf or reading. 
Men privately resented the power of the women they 
loved most, they escaped from it with a sense of relief, 
and Nina Henry was determined that Chalke should 
never escape from her. 

For one thing, they weren't really young. They had 
met each other, fallen in love, after forty. There was no 
time to lose. She would be perfectly willing to spend 
the rest of life in Chalke's arms. Nina was willing to 
let love kill her, yes, and kill Chalke. After all, what 
was there to live for? Nothing else worth keeping alive 
for. He would not quite, Nina was convinced, agree 
with that. Not altogether. Well, it was impossible any¬ 
how. She didn’t need to bring that about in order to 
be victorious, to make Chalke absolutely hers. She had, 
Nina discovered, accepted her part in the struggle 
within, between, them. She had, as soldiers said, 
accepted battle. If she failed now, it might be serious. 
She could, by merely being quiet, avoid any danger. 
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Chalke, even mad about her. was not tlie safest of men. 
He had an enormous amount of character, great deter¬ 
mination, and a measureless pride. She’d have to be 
better than merely successful with him—she would 
need all the tact there was. In other words, it was 
almost more dangerous for her to be successful than if 
she failed. She understood this completely, but it only 
made her reckless. She was Kina Henry and not a 
cautious Mary Gow. She had freed herself from Eastlake. 

With so much immediately facing her she sat quietly, 
apparently intent on the cigarette in her hand. Hie 
night really was breathless. Later—it must be very late 
now—there would be moonlight. Francis Ambler, 
stiffly leaving her drawing-room, came into her mind. 
He had gone this time for ever, she told herself. That 
meant nothing to her now. It simply meant that he 
had vanished a very little while before the rest. A plan, 
a possibility, drifted idly into her mind. Nina examined 
it with an increasing care. 'Chalke,' she said, it must 
be hotter here than it ever gets in Cuba. I am not used 
to it like you are. Would you mind if we took a drive? 
You've been with me before and I brought you back 
safely.* Ewing rose. This time, Nina thought, safety 
was a small part of her necessity. 


There were clouds in the sky, at times, in places; the 
stars were bright, and then they were temporarily 
obscured. The windows of Nina’s closed car were opened 
and a hot pressure of air assailed her face. The moon— 
less than half was left—came up, and an uncertain 
shifting radiance fell across the fields and streams. 
Neither of them talked. Chalke's arm, lying along the 
seat behind Nina, brushed her shoulders. She was at 
once happy and disturbed. Uneasy. The headache that 
had lightly touched her before dinner returned. It 
lurked like a suggestion of faint evil at the back of her 
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head. A dark shadow of rock rose before them. 'I 
hadn't the least idea where we were,’ Chnlke Ewing 
admitted. Nina guided the car slowly through the 
entrance to the quarry. She gazed sharply ahead. No 
one else was there. She drove by the water to a farther 
bank, where there was room enough to turn her car. 
Nina’s hands fell from the wheel; she sat silently regard¬ 
ing the dark smooth water. She was suddenly overcome 
by weariness and doubt. She was too tired to raise her 
hands—to light a cigarette. Chalke opened the door 
on his side and stepped out. He walked to the edge of 
the water. Nina's Iistlcssness increased. Chalke came 
back and again sat beside her. He put his arm around 
her and drew her close to him. He took off her small 
close-fitting hat and kissed her hair. That was alb 
Nina stirred, bringing her body more completely into 
his arms. Then she moved away. 'I’m dreadfully hot/ 
she said. Nina got out of the car. She gazed intently into 
the water; then, with a decided air, she turned. ‘I want 
to go in swimming,’ she declared. Chalke Ewing came 
up beside her. 

’It would be very helpful,’ he agreed. ' But we can’t. 
We haven't any things—bathing-suits or towels.' 

1 Really,’ Nina said, 1 really Chalke, we don't need any. 
It’s pitch-black and you wear almost no clothes in 
bathing now anyhow. It's hot enough to dry us in a 
second. No one else will be here or know about it. Let’s, 
Chalke.' He was, it was plain, doubtful. 'It would be 
easier for me than you,' he told her. ‘I'm afraid you'd 
be uncomfortable afterwards—going home.' Nina 
walked around to the farther side of the automobile. 
She sat on the running-board and took off her slippers. 
‘Soon I’ll be ready,' she called. She decided that she 
would keep on her drawers and bras. That, in effect, 
would be absolutely proper. Nina stood and pulled her 
dress off over her head; her girdle took only a moment 
more; she made a small pile of her clothes within the 
car. Then she walked slowly but without hesitation, 
to the edge of the water. She didn't look around. The 
air felt marvellous on her bare body; a new remarkable 
sense of freedom possessed her. She was conscious in 
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an exhilarating way of her body. It was like the feeling 
she had in her bath at home, but a hundred times 
stronger. She had never, it seemed to Nina, been alive 
like this before. 

There was a faint sound behind her, and Chalke 
Ewing stood at her side. He was, for swimming, entirely 
conventional in his drawers. Chalke was at her side, 
but he was, she saw, careful not to touch her. Nina 
took his hand. ' I’ll show you where the steps are, she 
said. ‘Around here. It’s nearer to the water. She sat 


on a wooden platform with her legs in the quarry pool. 
That was delightful. There was a diving-board beside 
her—Chalke took a measured step at its end and, with 
a smooth quick splash, he vanished into the water. In 
a moment she could hear him swimming. 'It’s quite 
warm,’ he called. ‘Don’t sit there. Get in. \ou will be 
cooler afterwards.’ Nina swam slowly, but sufficiently 
well, to where he was floating; she turned on her back and 
laid an arm across his. They began to sink at once. T ou 
keep too much out of the water,’ Chalke instructed her. 

* Specially your head.’ He swam away from her and back. 

Nina put up her arms and went down into the pool; 
finally her feet touched the bottom; and. in a sudden 
fright at the strangeness of her situation and the weight 
of water pressing upon her ears, she beat her way back 
to the surface. ‘Chalke,’ she cried, ‘Chalke.* He came 
swiftly up to her. * What is it?’ he demanded in an 
anxious voice. * What is the matter? ’ She admitted 
that, with him close to her, nothing was the matter. 
However, she proceeded at once to the steps and plat¬ 
form. ‘Sit beside me,’ she begged him. Nina put her 
arm round his and brought him nearer. His body was 
against her body, his skin was against hers, and a deep 
contentment filled her. ‘Isn’t it miraculous,’ she said; 
‘isn’t it terrible the way most people have to live most 
of the time? Chalke, I’m-—I'm fortjq and I have never 
been entirely happy before. Not like this. I’m entirely 
happy, Chalke, and yet—this is the wonderful part— 
I know I am going to be happier. Probably I won't be 
able to bear it. Probably it will kill me. I’m prepared 
for that.' 
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' My life has been bad too,' he admitted. ‘ I didn’t 
know how bad it was till I knew you. I think that all 
my life I have been waiting for this—for you. I didn't 
realize it, naturally. At times I was almost satisfied. 
Think of it!' Chalke Ewing exclaimed. ‘Without you.' 
Nina's arm went impulsively around his neck, she drew 
Iris head down upon her wet breast. ‘ You don't have 
to think about it,' she whispered. ‘Never again. You’ll 
never be without me again. Can you realize that? I 
tell myself it’s true, but I can hardly believe it.’ He 
lay quietly in her embrace. Then, very gently, he 
released himself, he got up, ‘You must get dressed, 
Nina,’ he reminded her, ‘You can have my undershirt 
for a towel. I won’t need it.’ Nina rose, filled with an 
acute disappointment; her emotion had been defrauded. 

‘You are always right, Chalke,' she admitted, walking 
back with him to her car, ' I hope you won’t mind if 
I get tired of that—sometimes.' She slipped off her 
drawers with a sharp irrepressible spirit of anger, and, 
adding her bras to them, Nina flung them on the ground. 
'Here is the shirt,’ Chalke told her. He tried to hand it 
to her across the radiator, but she walked deliberately 
around the car and took it from him. She sat on the 
running-board, at his side, and carefully dried her legs. 
She could not see that he paid the slightest attention 
to her. Nina left him and went back for her girdle and 
stockings, her slippers and dress. Well, the truth was, 
she had failed. She had not conquered Chalke Ewing. 
He had been, Nina thought, victorious. And with 
humiliating ease. Resentment and an intense admira¬ 
tion for him struggled in her. The resentment rather 
won. He had no right to be so indifferent to her. Nina 
started the car with a rasping grind and drove with a 
careless speed out of the quarry enclosure. Chalke’s 
arm lay lightly around her shoulders. He made a 
remark in Spanish that, Nina recognized, meant it had 
all been very splendid. 

‘I’m hotter instead of cooler/ she replied. *If I could 
have driven back without any clothes on at all it would 
have been better. I did have enough sense not to put 
my stockings on. They are ruined already. I don't 
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know what my slippers will be like/ Chalke Ewing 
laughed. It had begun to sound, he said, as though he 
had suggested the swimming, ‘I am sure you did,' 
Nina replied. ‘It would never have entered my head. 
I don't know how it would occur to you I could be so 
forward. Hold the wheel while I get a match.' She 
tried to burn the end of his nose, in a passing, only half- 
humorous spite; but he succeeded in blowing out the 
flame first. ’For God's sake,' he told her; ‘be careful; 
I’m inflammable.' That was too much for her to put 
up with. She laughed openly at him, but her laughter 
choked in her throat—his fingers suddenly dug without 
any pity at all into her shoulder. The shock was so 
sudden, the pain so overwhelming, that she lost control 
of the car, it turned and only stopped half-way up a 
bank deep with ground vines. 

Luckily it came down the hill again without trouble. 
Chalke Ewing said nothing; his arm, across the back of 
the seat, lightly touched her. Five separate sharp 
agonies lingered in Nina's left shoulder—the bruises 
from his fingers. A vague fright took the place of her 
resentful aggressiveness. Her certainty all turned into 
uncertainty. She forced herself, after a struggle, to 
glance at Chalke. Nina saw only the back of his head— 
he was looking out the window. 


Her feeling changed about the hurt to iier shoulder— 
the pain became a priceless and acute pleasure. It was 
the sharpest delight she could remember. Nina pressed 
her shoulder against the side of the small car, reanimat¬ 
ing its soreness. Her whole being, her entire attitude 
towards Chalke, was different—a flood of tenderness 
rose over her; where Chalke was concerned she was 
seized by a protective instinct, a desire to shield him 
from all the calamities and disappointments of existence. 
Calmness had taken the place of her restlessness. Sud- 
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denlv the universe seemed to have fallen in a perfection 
of order—the stars and the flowers, day and night, 
life and love, each interpreted and completed the other. 
She drove the car with a particular care. They were 
still silent. The part of the moon that had risen long 
before appeared to Nina to be fixed in the sky. Who 
was it—someone in the Bible—had commanded the 
sun to stand still until a battle was won? Now, she 
told herself, the moon was waiting for her love. 

'Don’t you even smoke cigarettes?' she asked Chalke 
Ewing. 'They are so convenient. They don't commit 
you the way a cigar does. For example, now. If you 
wanted to smoke. You see, we are nearly home and a 
cigar, one of your cigars, would take you too far. Why, 
Chalke, darling, one of your cigars would take you 
practically to China—across the Pacific. I'd lose you 
right away.’ Nina talked with a warm and apparently 
casual cheerfulness. Her words occupied the space of 
their return. She didn’t want Chalke to think. They 
had, for the moment, Nina hoped, lost every reality 
but their immediate selves. That took the form of an 
unexpressed desire—a carefully concealed invincible 
intention. All Nina’s deliberate planning was lost, sunk 
in an emotion without shadows. There was no conscious¬ 
ness of doubt, no need of unhappy cunning, in her. She 
wondered very briefly about that, and then gave up her 
wonder. Reasons had no importance to her. 

If, she discovered, you put things like emotions into 
words, even inside your own mind, you changed and 
misrepresented them. Words took away the freshness 
and variety of feelings. Words made them common¬ 
place and lied about them. Words, the truth was, gave 
beautiful feelings the appearance of being hideous and 
wrong. The car came into Eastlake, at the far end of 
town from North Street; there were no other cars or 
people to be seen. The passage of Nina's automobile 
left a faint quickly dying sound between the closed and 
dark stores. She turned to the left and passed Justin 
Gow’s lawn, she crossed Kingsmill Street, and, after the 
Baches’, swept into her own drive. Nina drove into the 
dark stable. ‘You had better go to the door,’ she 
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explained to Chalke, ' you will hurt yourself in the dark. 
She cut of! the power, tlie sharp white bars of light 
vanished, and Nina shut tlie car behind her. ‘Is there 
a lock here? * Chalke demanded. * I can’t hnd it if there 
is.’ The door locked itself she told him. 

Nina walked slowly around the house to the front 
porch. Chalke was at her side. He walked deliberately 
up the porch steps with her and went into the hall 
beyond. Nina turned on a light in the drawing-room. 
It was a small light, with a green glazed paper shade, 
on a low table, and it made only a dim illumination. 

‘ I must have a glass of water/ she announced. Chalke 
Ewing started towards the door, but she stopped him. 
'You don't know where anything is. Sit down and wait 
for me,' He obeyed her with a strange physical inertia. 
In tHe pantry Nina got a bottle of water from the refriger¬ 
ator and poured out a glassful. She drank it slowly, 
standing wiiere she was, by the long drain-board at the 
pantry sink. She instinctively, for no discoverable 
reason, put off returning to the drawing-room. She 
wasn't reluctant to go back to Chalke, she simply wanted 
to delay every process, every consummation, of the night. 

When, at last, she did go back Chalke Ewing had not 
changed his position—his hands were on the arms of his 
chair, where she had last seen them; his knees kept the 
same informal cramped appearance ; his gaze was on the 
floor. Nina stood beside him reflecting. Her chin was up, 
her eyes half closed. A number of things occurred to her 
to say, but she repressed them all. Words gave your 
emotions, your hopes, a threatening shape. Nina turned 
and, swiftly silent, like a retreating thought, left Ewing. 
In her bedroom, still w'ith a veiled gaze, she undressed. 
At once inspecting her left shoulder, she found, to her 
intensest satisfaction, five sharply marked blue-black 
bruises in her skin. It seemed to Nina that the quarry 
had left an impalpable but actual film on her body, 
scentless and displeasing; she would, she recognized, 
have to take a bath. Nina filled her tub with the hottest 
water she could bear, she perfumed and softened it, and 
then slipped luxuriously into its relaxing pleasure. She 
stayed motionless, lost in little fleet sensations without 
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names; she was very slow with her sponge and soap; 
Nina dried herself with a great deliberation. Then she put 
her toes into black satin mules, ignoring their heel straps, 
and wrapped around her a thin silk dressing-gown. 

She hung, more especially perfumed, over the drawer 
that held her night-gowns, uncertain between a sheer 
affair printed with minute pink rose-buds in green wreaths 
and piped with green, or coffee-coloured China crepe, 
deep with black lace. Finally, she chose the first—it 
was more unsophisticated. It dropped with hardly more 
substance than a sigh over her shoulders, and she sat 
by a window, gazing at the night and what was left of 
the moon. She had, Nina thought, seen Grove Avenue 
with its maples in every existing season and state of 
weather—in a steaming and humid haze, glittering with 
ice like candied fruits and glazed chocolates, with the 
bright red buds in the faint green veil of spring, golden 
in autumn, and white, hushed, with snow. A wide and 
peaceful and leafy street. Wilson and she had been 
speechless with excitement when they bought their 
house on it. One of the nicest houses in the nicest part 
of Eastlake—on Grove Avenue beside the Country Club. 
They had been filled with a sense of social consequence. 

Nina knew when Chalke Ewing came into the room 
before she actually heard him. There was a swift com¬ 
pression at her heart and she breathed sharply. He was, 
moving about in her bedroom, at once real and unreal. 
He was unreal without being disturbing. Matter-of-fact 
things simply became part of a dim fantasy. It was all 
more like a process of mind than a promise of bodies. 
Her hands, she discovered, were quite cold, but she wasn't 
nervous. There wasn’t a trace of uncertainty in her. 
What went on around her, within her own consciousness, 
seemed inevitable. Chalke came up to her and she rose; 
Nina made him sit in her chair; leaning against him she 
sat on the chair arm. She was totally devoid of any sense 
of hurry, of fever. She had, then, no acuteness of feeling 
whatever. Chalke's face, she saw, bore in addition to 
the darkness of the room a shadow of weariness. But he 
always more or less had that. Nina assured herself that 
it meant nothing. She found herself speaking. 
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‘ You can’t arrange life. Never. It arranges itself— 
in spite of you. You can help things a little. Would it 
make you happy at all to know that I helped this? 
I wanted it so terribly. Not just this, either ; I mean you. 
I didn’t want to wait for you any longer than necessary. 
Really, I was afraid to wait. So much could happen. 
Still, I couldn't make you love me. I didn’t even make 
myself love you. At first you made me mad. But 
I knew that something else was happening to me. 
I couldn't recognize it the first minute, Chalke. When I 
left the Country Club, when I left all my old life, that 
Saturday to come to Mary’s, to come to you, 1 knew it 
then. I nearly died, after you kissed me, waiting to have 
you kiss me. Then it was all over—for ever. Love 
stronger than either of us. I only care about one thing 
now—l want to make you happy. Nothing else will 
ever be important again except your happiness. \ ou. 
I had to give myself all to you as soon as possible. So 
you would understand better. So, since you do want 
me, there wouldn't be any doubt left. \ ou would 
never really know until I did that. The rest isn't any¬ 
thing, Chalke. Chalke, the rest-’ Nina collapsed 

into his arms. A mule fell off. Her eyes were shut. She 
felt very young, as though nothing that mattered had ever 
happened to her. Young with a fresh and pure heart. 


It seemed to Nina that she was obscurely conscious of 
Chalke, entirely dressed, leaning over the bed. In¬ 
stinctively she put her weary bare arms around his neck 
and drew him down until she could kiss him. One tiling 
was strange—his face was grey. Usually Chalke’s face 
was brown. She thought about that until she saw that 
the room was grey around her. It had begun to grow 
light. But it wasn’t light yet. There was just a promise 
of light—of morning. An immense peacefulness en¬ 
veloped her. When she woke again, the room was 
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bright, sunlight lay across the floor, a robin was whistling. 
Nina could see the clothes she had taken off the night 
before crumpled on a chair. Her dress would have to 
go to the cleaner’s. She had used Chalke’s undershirt 
for a towel. The whole procession of the past night 
went again through her mind. It was all clear and 
natural. Nina brought her thoughts back to herself— 
she was tranquil and undisturbed. She should, she 
supposed, feel very differently. Now she had been 
guilty of adultery. 

That, she discovered at once, meant nothing to her. 
She dismissed it with a faint smile. She had no feeling 
that she had committed a sin. She couldn’t even discover 
any sense of an extraordinary happening. It was, how¬ 
ever, extraordinary. It had to be. For one thing she had 
slept with another man than Wilson Henry. The second 
in her whole life, and she was forty-two years old. That 
in itself was something. It proved, for one thing, that 
she was not wild. She had never been a bad woman—in 
the sense that Eastlake meant when it said a bad woman. 
She had, instead, been a very good wife indeed. It 
wasn’t her fault when that, with Wilson, came to an 
end. Her love for him had died, Nina reminded herself, 
before she had fallen in love with Chalke. She repeated 
that phrase, fallen in love with Chalke. Nina had 
never, in the same manner, loved Wilson Henry. Never! 
Never! Never! In all the years she had lived with him 
and borne him children, she had never had the feeling 
that Chalke brought her. She had simply known nothing 
about it. That, she considered, was very interesting. 

It meant that you ought to be married to one special 
man, that no other man would, in the same complete 
sense, do. Provided, of course, that there was only 
one Chalke Ewing in the world. There were, she was 
certain, no more like him. Not another man in all 
creation for her. Her thoughts were submerged in a 
wave of emotion. She shut her eyes, remembering. It 
wasn’t wrong; then, for her to go to Chalke Ewing, 
it was wrong for her to stay with Wilson. That, she 
told herself, was adultery. Inactive, now, with Wilson. 
Yet she had had no way of knowing that Wilson was 
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not perfect for her, she'd had no way of knowing what 
perfection was, V\ ith no possibility of comparison 
Wilson had satisfied her. Naturally she had thought 
that love was no better than her experience of it. God, 
but now! If she had not seen Chalke she would have 
continued to live with Wilson, but without love. I he 
rest of her life would have been empty. However, she 
had seen Chalke and he had saved her. He had brought 
her, when the actual lives of most women were coming 
toward an end, the most miraculous existence it was 
possible to imagine. 

She looked at the clock on the small table beside her 
bed. It was only twenty minutes past seven. Rhoda 
and Harriet would not arrive until eight o’clock. They 
were always a few minutes late, really. There was no 
reason for Nina to move for hours, she had no one to 
consider—Wilson was in Georgia with Cora Lisher, 
and the children were at Cape May with the big car. 
She was glad to be alone; nothing need distract her 
thoughts; she could lose herself, sink herself, in Chalke 
Ewing. She was still, awake, more peaceful than any¬ 
thing else. It was exactly like the quiet that followed 
the elemental stir of a high wind. Nina was surprised 
to find that she was so calm. She was calm, she decided, 
for the reason that what had happened to her was entirely 
natural. It was nature. God was conspicuously absent 
from it, both yesterday and this morning. She had very 
much the same feeling about God that she had about 
Wilson—they belonged to the past. She couldn't help 
that, it was so. God, she told herself, had nothing to 
do with marriage. It wasn’t arranged in heaven, but 
very much on earth. She was accountable to neither 
the Episcopal minister, Mr. Swingfellow, nor to Him. 

Her sense of new freedom from old moral and spiritual 
weights and measures increased. Once a lot of judges, 
innumerable judgments, had surrounded her and 
hampered her, but now she had one judge-—herself. 
The superior magic of heaven and the threat of hell had 
vanished. The opinion of her neighbours, Eastlakc, 
was more immediate; but, Nina found, her dread of 
that had largely flown. Soon, now, Chalke and she would 
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have to go to Wilson; soon Kastlake would learn that 
she was leaving, ignoring, all it thought necessary. 
Chalke had been right, insisting upon the quickest and 
completest honesty possible under the circumstances; 
but, Nina felt, she had been right too. Men always were 
in a hurry. They did not see things as they actually 
existed. She had to get a little used to the idea of leaving 
all her familiar existence before her actual departure. 
She again went over her numberless reasons for delaying 
the acknowledgment of her love for Chalke Kwing. 

At least, she hoped, Chalke now understood them. 
She remembered Iris face when he was leaving her, just 
before dawn. It looked grey, strange and remote and 
almost terrifying, but it could not have been grey. 
That was an illusion of her sleepiness. Chalke had a 
finely clear and brown face. Coloured, she thought, 
from inside and out by the tropics. She would rather 
go to Cuba with him than New York, Nina decided. 
For the present, anyhow. It would be splendid to get 
away from everything that even looked like her old life. 
She would like the heat and the fields of sugar-cane 
and the sound of the drums in the evening. She would, 
there, be more isolated with Chalke than in the United 
States. She wanted, above everything, to be alone with 
him—without any other interest whatever. She had 
warned him about that, told him how she would come 
between him and his books, between him and his 
thoughts. It was absolutely necessary for her to be, 
not a part, but the whole of his life. Nothing less would 
satisfy her. 

Her thoughts became blurred, she slept again, and 
when she woke up she was smiling. It was almost nine 
o’clock; she heard Harriet cleaning the lower hall. 
She cleaned very energetically—for a little while. Then 
she stopped. Nina couldn't think what Harriet did. 
Perhaps she went back to the kitchen for a cigarette. 
Soon the cleaning violently recommenced. Nina rang 
and almost at once Harriet appeared. ‘Harriet,* she 
said, ‘ I am very hungry this morning. Tell Rhoda that 
I want boiled eggs. She knows exactly how I like them. 
Boiled eggs and a piece or two of bacon. Oh, yes, 
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Harriet, and toast. Rhoda had better butter it.’ Harriet 
exclaimed: * Miss Nina, you must be hungry! We like you 
to eat. Miss Nina. You don’t take enough for a sparrow.’ 

Rhoda brought Nina Henry's breakfast up. She 
arranged it by the customary window, then she stopped 
by Nina’s bed. 1 \ ou get up now and have your bath, 
Rhoda said in a persuasive voice. 'Your eggs will be 
all cold and the toast hard.’ \\ ith strong dark hands 
she raised Nina up from her pillows. You do what 1 
tell you,' she insisted. Rhoda spoke without once looking 
at Nina. She had a strange feeling that it was Rhoda 
and not God who knew everything. No God could be 
as wise and reassuring as Rhoda. After her bath Nina 
ate like a starved woman. Boiled eggs and four pieces 
of buttered toast, a great deal of bacon and two cups 
of coffee with sugar! It was not civilised. She must 
have added three pounds to her weight. Grove Avenue 
already looked hot; the broad leaves of the maple 
trees were heavy with dust. She remembered them 
dripping and heavy with moisture. It was past ten 
o'clock and she had done nothing; there was nothing to 
do. It was Friday, the children would not be back until 
late afternoon ; Wilson was arriving for dinner to-morrow. 

When, Nina wondered, would she see Chalke again? 
Some time that day, naturally. In the evening probably. 
In the evening she would go over to the Gows’ and they 
would sit in the garden. With a rum swizzle. With 
cigars. With Chalke’s marvellous voice. This time he 
would walk home with her. But, this time, he would 
go back at once. Nina was content to wait now. 


After breakfast, when she had dressed, Nina s spirits 
rose, she was full of a cheerful ability—the small 
responsibilities of her house, with her customary trip 
in the Ford to the stores, required almost no time at 
all. She told Harriet that she must learn to let her head 
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save her feet. Nina was very energetic with Rhoda. 
It was difficult to realize that the house she was engaged 
with would soon no longer be hers. The table linen she 
had added to with such care, the lunch cloths and tea 
cloths she knew so intimately, would pass into other 
hands—Cora Lisher’s. Nina kept the windows, the 
tables, bright with flowers—with white and coral 
blossoms in the spring, garden roses and copper-coloured 
chrysanthemums in the fall, heavily sweet freesias in 
late winter. The flower vases stood in a closet in the 
dining-room, she arranged them in the pantry, but 
all that soon would be changed. Nina didn’t believe 
that Cora cared much for flowers. There never were any 
in her own house. Probably Cora thought that Anna 
Louise was sufficiently flowerlike. 

She must, Nina recognised, if she did not want women 
like Cora Lisher, strange women, investigating the 
privacies of her life, find whatever she owned that was 
personal and make some disposition of it herself. There 
were closets of old things upstairs, clothes and innumer¬ 
able boxes of letters and trifles, she had not seen literally 
for years. Pictures and fans and gloves and old dance- 
prograinmes with minute pink pencils held by faded 
ribbons—souvenirs of the girl she had been. She could 
not think what she had stored away for no reason but 
the fact that they had been part of her life. The past, 
Nina discovered, become very romantic simply because 
it was the past. It had gone. Nothing could ever bring 
it back again—the years would not return, the days 
would not return, the minutes never come again. And 
as the minutes and days and years vanished, you vanished 
with them; and so you looked back regretfully at what 
you could never have, what you could never be, again. 

It went like a flash, too—you were at West Point, at 
your first hop in Cullem Hall, there was a terribly 
attentive cadet giving you buttons from his uniform; 
there was a breath of music, locust trees flowering in 
the night; and then, looking at the military buttons 
again, you saw that they had been in a pasteboard 
box, tied together, for almost twenty-five years, tarnished 
with age. Time went like that. This, Nina informed 
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herself, did not make her sad or really regretful; it 
was simply that, for a moment or two, she could sec 
life with an entire clearness; it was possible to know 
that the past was romantic without being unhappy 
about it. Chalke Ewing kept her from unhappiness. 
The feeling that he loved her, that she belonged to 
him, made every other feeling in the world unimportant. 

A question Nina had already asked herself came back 
for answer—how much, of all that Wilson Henry had 
given her, ought she to take away? Nina decided one 
thing immediately—she would leave her jewellery, all 
of it, for Cordelia. She’d put it in a box, with a letter and 
a careful list, seal it, and have it given to her daughter. 
She didn't want to give it to her. Nina went to the 
drawer in her dressing-table where her jewellery was 
put and laid it all out. She was still, she found, wearing 
the circle of diamonds that served her for a wedding 
ring, and she took that off—finally, Nina thought— 
and laid it with the rest. Well, she had a string of pearls ; 
the pearls were small, but they were fine, beautifully 
rosy in colour, and the string was not short. She owned 
a flexible diamond bracelet, the first Wilson had bought 
for her, and a second diamond bracelet, much more 
impressive than the first, with square-cut diamonds; 
Nina had bracelets of dark perfect sapphires and of 
platinum and gold links; she owned a big diamond 
bar pin, a small circle of diamonds and Nina spelled 
in diamonds for her hats or shoulder. Her engagement 
ring was quite lovely, it had a star ruby set as sim ply 
as possible in a platinum loop, and she owned an emerald 
guard ring. One of her watches was ornamental with 
diamonds and onyx, secured with a band of pearls; 
the other, for day, was on a plaited leather wrist-band. 

Those were the principal things, there were countless 
others, less important—silver brooches of her earliest 
girlhood, enamelled bracelets and pins, and jet that had 
belonged to her mother—she would keep them—and 
crystal and silver and gold cuff-links of her own. \ es, 
they must all go to Cordelia; except some cuff-links; 
she'd like to leave them for Acton. She could not arrange 
all that now, however, she might have to wear some of 
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her things. She didn’t know what she'd do without 
the pearls. Chalke was not going to speak to Wilson 
to-night. He couldn’t, Wilson was away. Nina hoped 
that his trip, that Cora, had not been a disappointment. 
She wondered, with her mind only partly engaged, if 
Wilson had taken Cora Lisher to a hotel. Or into the 
bushes, she added inexcusably. Chalke could not be 
severe about Wilson and their situation to-night. Nina 
was glad—she belonged utterly to him ; what he wanted, 
what he valued, she wanted and held valuable. It was 
only that she didn’t want her new miraculous happiness 
disturbed, made a practical thing, so soon. 

She didn't want to put her perfect happiness off, Nina 
answered herself, she wanted to approach it slowly, in 
her own way. For example—she had to attend to all 
the things she had. just been thinking about. She 
couldn’t do that properly after Wilson knew she was 
going to leave him. That period would be too horrible 
for ordinary cares and reasonable accomplishments. 
It would, the truth was, be like a nightmare. She 
belonged to Chalke Ewing more wholly than ever before; 
until last night she had scarcely known what it meant; 
but, Nina was forced to admit, she was happy with him 
right at that minute. Their situation, that bothered 
Chalke so much, didn’t worry her at all. She never gave 
it, or Wilson, a thought. She didn't, yet, want to change 
her state for an even more ideal state. She was a little, 
a very little, afraid of all change. Chalke was right in 
that it would be wonderful to have all the impending 
trouble behind them done with, 

Nina’s mind shifted rapidly from one point, one 
conclusion, to another. She became annoyed with her 
thoughts—they would not stay, comfortable or un¬ 
comfortable, in one place. She must see that they did. 
The other was too distracting. At one moment she was 
romantic about the past, the next moment she was 
entirely practical about her jewellery; she wanted to 
be with Chalke, alone with him in the burning heat of 
Cuba; and then, it seemed, she was contented to be 
separated from him by Eastlake. A sharper under¬ 
standing of that second situation came to her—she 
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enjoyed loving Chalke in their present manner; she 
liked to take him to her bedroom, to her bed in Wilson 
Henry's house secretly; it satisfied something deeply 
resentful in her being. She was resentful with \\ ilson 
because he had possessed, limited, her for so many years. 
For years she had invested all that she was in him, 
and now she discovered she hadn't been getting nearly 
enough in return. Nina liked the excitement of sitting 
bare beside Chalke Ewing on the running-board of 
her car and drying her legs with his undershirt. Ever 
since she could remember, she had wanted to do some¬ 
thing like that. 

She was, at last, simply sick of always being decent— 
restrained. Chalke Ewing had spoken about that, 
about the private lowness of women, the first time she 
had heard him talk. It was another proof of the iact 
that he was always right. And now this was really 
funny—that very trait was faintly opposed to his passion¬ 
ate desire for a regular and safe form of love. She would, 
of course, now, give in to him without further discussion. 
Nina hoped she could recognize the possible from the 
impossible. It was past one. she saw, time for lunch 
and Chalke hadn't yet telephoned her. He was still 
sleeping, Nina decided; to-day he would be even later 
than customary. Yes, she would go serenely forward by 
Chalke's side for the rest of her life. After last night she 
could afford to do that. He had made the surrender to 
her which would, in return, make it possible for her to 
give him everything she was composed of. At lunch 
Khoda had a surprise for her—a raspberry omelette 
glazed with crushed raspberries and sugar. The two 
girls stood in the doorway to the pantry, where they 
could witness her pleasure. 


* 


After lunch Nina wantiered out to the porch, she was 
surprised to find that, although the sun was shining, rain 
was falling. Great drops that hit the steps almost with 
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"the force of an explosion and immediately vanished. The 
rain stopped without cooling the air. Nina began to feel 
lonely. Chalke ought to be up now, it was past two 
o’clock. She telephoned to the Gows’ and asked for 
Alary. Lora, Mary's maid, said that Mrs. Gow was 
having lunch at the Prynes’. Nina asked: ‘Did Mr. 
Ewing come down for lunch?’ Yes, Lora replied; he 
had finished his lunch and stepped out. ‘Lora, did he 
say where he was going? ’ Nina continued. No, Air. 
Ewing had not said. Nina went up to her room ; she 
would change later, she realized; probably Chalke 
would stop to sec her then, when she wasn’t ready; 
so she decided to take her bath earlier than usual— 
at once, in fact, and get herself ready for him. Nina 
took olf her dress, her underthings followed, and then 
she put on a dressing-gown; it was very hot, a sleepy 
afternoon ; she sat for a moment on the edge of the 
bed ; almost at once she was half conscious of lying down. 

She woke up hotter than ever, with a sharp cramp in 
one arm, and a wretched feeling of loss and spiritual 
dismay. Nina vaguely felt that she had failed in a duty 
set her—to prepare herself for Chalke. She rang and, 
after a long time, Harriet appeared, hastily and incom¬ 
pletely dressed. ‘Has anyone telephoned?’ Nina 
demanded severely. ‘No, ma'm, the telephone hasn’t 
rung once.’ Where, Nina demanded, was Rhoda? 
'Rhoda, she had to go out,’ Harriet informed her. ‘She 
ought to be back any minute. She just went home.’ 
Nina said: ‘You know, Harriet, when only one of you 
is here, I expect you to be nicely dressed in case someone 
calls.’ Indeed, yes, Harriet knew that. It was so hot 
she had laid her things off for a minute. She’d get fixed 
up right away. Nina looked at her bedside clock; 
it was twenty minutes to six; where, she wondered, 
when he stepped out had Chalke gone? He really was 
a scream. But if he did ignore small things he was 
splendid where anything important was involved. 
Chalke had more character than she had ever before 
seen in a single person. 

He had an iron determination. It was only his love for 
Iher that kept him from being actually inhuman. It 
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disturbed her to recall how inflexible his ideas were. 
Chalke would change now, she thought. Love would 
make him more amenable to life, to her. His inflexibility 
had given way to her in their Jirst actual encounter. 
Her body, love, had conquered his will. Nina was, 
once more, in her bath; and she realized again how 
luxurious it was. A perfumed cloud rose from the soapy 
surface of the water to her face. She dried herself 
luxuriously—she could not, now, have Chalke's under¬ 
shirt—and powdered her body. She touched her body, 
light significant touch after touch, with perfume. 
Chalke, in the evening, was always dressed in black and 
white; so she put on a white lace dress and, she told 
herself, in imitation of her lover, wound a soft black 
silk scarf around her waist. It was still quite all right 
for her to wear her pearls. They were still hers. As soon 
as the children arrived and dinner was over she would 
hurry to the Cows'. 

In a way, Nina began to feel, it would be better when 
everything w'as settled; then she would not have to 
worry about where Chalke w r as. She would always know 
what he was doing and what, when anything bothered 
him, it was. She was confident of her ability to smooth 
all trouble from his mind. That was what the com¬ 
panionship of a woman, a woman’s body, could perfectly 
do. Put away the world. Banish it from a room of 
security and delight. She would be a good wife for 
Chalke Ewing; she could talk nonsense and force him 
to listen to her; she could break the severity of his 
mood, the tension of his nerves; and then, when he 
was rested, she could be intense enough to absorb 
all of him. Those, it seemed to her, were the qualities, 
the description, of a perfect marriage. It was fortunate 
that she had not met him before—in spite of her inevit¬ 
able sadness and rebellion at a tragic loss of years— 
because only very lately had she been absolutely ready, 
waiting, for him. 

She would, younger, have been upset by him, his 
knowledge would have frightened her; he’d have had a 
horrible advantage. She would have been no better 
than an idiotic girl helplessly in his power. There was a 
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stir in the lower hall—quick footfalls and a tide of young 
impetuous voices. Acton and Cordelia were back from 
Cape May, They stopped at her door and then came 
into the room. 'I drove all the way back from Cape 
May Court House,’ Cordelia announced. ‘ I even drove 
on the ferry-boat,’ She had done very well indeed, 
Acton surprisingly admitted. Both faces, Nina saw, 
were burned red. 'We had three baths in the ocean,' 
Cordelia went on. ‘ You see, we had the car, so we took 
one the last minute and wrapped our wet bathing-suits 
in towels.’ 

1 Dinner will be ready in half an hour,’ Nina reminded 
them. ' We must be on time. The heat is very hard on the 
girls.’ ‘There was a fight at Zillenger's,’ Cordelia still 
continued; 'Adam Barns and a man nobody seemed to 
know. Archer Smith flew down by himself in an am¬ 
phibian from Washington. Sally Stephens was nearly 
drowned. A lifeguard had to go out for her. What was 
worse, she got as sick as possible on the beach before 
everybody. Acton was most awfully true to Miss Pryne. 
There was one girl, from Baltimore, he really ought to 
have done something about. Her hair was the colour 
of yours and she had been three years in China. Imagine! ’ 
Nina Henry said again: ‘You must not be.late for 
dinner.’ Acton turned and left, followed by Cordelia. 
Heavens, what vital children! Suddenly they rather 
gave her a headache. She had not recovered from falling 
asleep after lunch. Nina still had a slight dazed sensation, 
a vague feeling that she was lost. 

She would not, with just the children for dinner, have 
a cocktail, but she did get herself a drink of whisky. 
Nina carried the glass to the pantry, where she put plain 
water in it. It was a very strong drink and Nina gasped. 
Then she felt better. Now she’d be able to cope with her 
children. ‘Well,’ Cordelia asked, at the dimmer-table, 
‘mother, what have you done? Has anything extra¬ 
ordinary happened? I mean that would put Eastlake’s 
eye out.' Nina gave her daughter’s questions a deep 
consideration. She spoke suddenly, hurriedly. 'My 
dear child, when has anything like that happened here? 
I haven’t been anywhere; I haven’t done a thing to 
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talk about,’ Acton eyed her qucstioningly. ' It is your 
turn to go away now,’ he asserted ; ' I guess the heat has 
been as hard to bear in tlie drawing-room as in the 
kitchen.’ That speech annoyed Nina excessively. She 
glanced at her reflection in the mirror of her powder-case. 
She had looked better, but that was natural after such 
a long hot period, Cordelia wanted another pancake 
rolled in currant jelly. She would never, Nina thought, 
finish eating. 

‘There isn’t any coffee,’ Nina said finally. 

Acton was surprised. ' That’s bad,’ he declared. ‘ Coffee 
for dinner is more than coffee. It’s a symbol. If you 
have coffee after dinner, you arc different from families 
that don’t/ Nina spoke slowly in a cold voice. ‘If you 
get silly ideas like that from Catherine Pryne it would 
be better not to see so much of her. 1 hate snobs. This 
isn’t Paris and our house is not the Ritz-Carlton Hotel.’ 

•m 

Acton was lost in amazement. 'Why, mother!' he 
exclaimed, and then stopped. ’I don't want to give 
anyone too much trouble/ he said after a long pause. 
’What I said must have sounded different from what I 
meant/ Nina was furious at herself. She had been 
unspeakable to Acton. Her bad temper and wretched 
confusion of mind, her increasing uncertainty about 
Chalke, had betrayed her. ’The heat must have been 
worse in the drawing-room than in the kitchen,’ she 
acknowledged to him. ‘It’s plain you are right, Acton, 
I ought to go away. If you’d like coffee, if it is a symbol 
or anything else, you can have it of course/ He shook 
his head in a brief negative. ‘Not now. I guess we can 
get through one dinner without coffee and not lose 
our standing/ Nina was preparing to rise, to go at once 
to Justin Gow's, when Mary came into the dining-room. 
Acton and Cordelia promptly stood. ' I had to see you/ 
Mary Gow said to Nina. ' I hate to spoil such a charming 
family group. The absent father. It had to be done. 
Even if you beg me to stay I can’t/ 
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Mary Gow took a scat at the table opposite Nina. 
Acton and Cordelia had left the dining-room. Mary 
gazed at Nina with an intent curiosity. A swift anony¬ 
mous fear oppressed Nina's heart. ‘What has happened?* 
she demanded. ‘Mary, what is it?’ Mary said: 'I 
don't exactly know. It's so queer. I thought you might 
understand something about it. Nina, Chalke has gone.' 
This, to Nina Henry, was incomprehensible. ‘Chalke,’ 
she repeated in a fiat voice; ‘gone? Do you mean he 
went to New York.' ‘Not at all,* Mary answered, with 
a trace of impatience. ' I had lunch with Catherine Pryne. 
I didn’t see Chalke before I left. There was nothing 
unusual in that. When I got back from Catherine’s 
it was all settled. He was sitting downstairs packed. 
Chalke said he was leaving in an hour. For Cuba, Nina! 
I asked him why he had made up his mind to go so 
suddenly; Justin went to town without knowing a thing 
about it; but Chalke wouldn't answer me. Not really. 
What he said was nonsense. It explained nothing.' 

A curious progressive numbness of realization, like 
the reaction from a serious physical injury, spread 
through Nina. She had a sharp impulse to rise, to push 
back her chair and tell Mary Gow that it was a lie— 
Chalke had not gone back to Cuba. Instead she asked 
what it was Chalke had said. ‘He said the climate of 
the United States was too tropical,' Mary told her; 
'he would have to return to the temperate tropics. He 
looked terribly, Nina; I have never even seen Chalke 
so haggard. His face was positively grey.' Once again 
Nina obscurely saw Chalke Ewing leaning over her, 
she put up her bare tired arms around his neck. Chalke’s 
face, just before the dawn, looked grey. ‘It was only 
yesterday,’ Mary continued, ‘he told me he was going 
to stay two or three weeks more anyhow. He said it 
had never been so nice at home, Chalke talked about 
leaving Cuba, permanently, with Justin. You saw 
more of him, at the end, than anyone else, Nina. What 
do you think? Or what do you know? ’ 

Chalke and I were in love with each other,* Nina 
replied simply. It was the only thing that occurred to 
her to say. She couldn’t, then, invent an explanation 
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or deny all knowledge of Chalke's motives and acts, 
Nina wanted to say to Mary Gow that Chalke and she 
loved each other. Someone like Mary had to hear it. 
Especially now when, it seemed, Chalke had left her. 
‘Oh, Nina!' Mary half exclaimed. Then she was silent. 
Nina wished now that Mary would go. She had said when 
she arrived that she couldn't stay. Why didn't she get 
up from the chair and go home? Nina had to be alone 
to think, to see as clearly as possible what had happened 
to her—if it was serious. ‘Nina,' Mary Gow saul in a 
disturbed voice, ‘ I am sorry I came here like tins. It 
was disgusting. But I couldn't know, could I? It was 
just frightfully unfortunate and inexcusable. But, 
Nina darling, you must excuse me. You will, I am sure. 

‘Nina, when I remember what I said to you about 
Wilson and Cora Lishcr I can't bear it. I can't tell you 
how ashamed I am. Now, when you have been so 
splendid and heroic/ Mary Gow rose and stood for a 
moment at the table. Her eyes were bright with tears. 
• Heroic, Nina. Chalke too. It must have simply finished 
him.' Nina looked at her in a troubled wonder. She did 
not understand Mary; then at last she saw what Mary 
meant. Nina almost laughed in her face. Mary Gow 
supposed that, when Chalke and she found out about 
their love, they had given each other up. Mary thought 
she had sent Chalke away. Back to Cuba. Away from 
her. God, could anything be funnier? She wanted to 
tell Mary: I gave myself to him, all of me, and that 
probably drove him away. ‘ I ll go now, dearest,' Mary 
said. Yes, why don't you? Nina Henry thought. 

When Nina was alone she automatically searched for 
the powder in her evening bag. She must be entirely 
reasonable. She must think. Underneath her resolution, 
her determination to understand what had occurred to 
her, fear was mingled with a faint actual sickness. She 
had driven Chalke away. That much, anyhow, was 
clear. There was, when you knew Chalke, no other 
possible explanation. He never changed his mind about 
the things that deeply affected him; it was impossible 
for Chalke to be simply changeable where he touched 
and affected others; the very difficulties of his character 
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came from the fixed qualities of his convictions. No 
accidents overtook his honour. She was conscious of 
Harriet in the dining-room. ' Leave the candles, please,' 
she directed. Cordelia had started the radio—an im¬ 
pertinent and dreadful voice, mocking Nina’s dismay, 
sang: ‘Lithuanians and Letts do it. Let’s do it. Let's 
fall in love. 1 lie Dutch in old Amsterdam do it, not to 
mention the Finns. Folks in Siam do it. Think of 
Siamese twins.’ Chalke left her because she gave herself 
to him. He didn't want her, then—yet—that way. 
But she had forced him to take her. That actually was 
the truth. She had overcome him with her body. 
After that he had left her. Gone back to Cuba, Without 
a word. Without giving her a chance to explain how 
much she loved him—how r much she needed him. 
He had been wrong, Nina told herself with a deeper 
unhappiness, to go without speaking to her. 

All Chalke had thought about, it seemed to her, was 
about himself and his honour. That strange honour in 
men which could be at once so beautiful and seem no 
better than selfish pride. He should have given her a 
chance to speak, to show him something about women. 
How they were different from men. In spite of his 
endless knowledge, his theories about women and plans 
for girls, he was entirely ignorant of her. If he had not 
been ignorant he would have understood that what had 
happened was nothing. It didn’t mean a thing. Or, if 
that were not quite true, what it did mean was too small 
to bother about—too small for notice. She had, simply, 
wanted him to want her, to find her irresistible. 

It might be, Nina thought, that she would get a 
telegram from Chalke at any minute explaining every¬ 
thing. Perhaps a letter would come for her in the 
morning. He might have been taken suddenly sick. 
In her heart Nina knew better. What was it he had said 
to Mary Gow? The climate of the United States was 
too tropical. He’d have to return to the temperate 
tropics. Chalke hadn’t meant climate, he had spoken 
about her. It was, when she considered it, a harsh and 
brutal remark. She understood that, though; she 
knew Chalke; his bitterness came from the actuality 
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of his love. Yes, Chalke would say just that. At the 
same time he had left her. That was the important 
part. A conviction seized her so strong that, when it 
went through her mind, her lips silently formed the 
words that expressed it. He will never come back. 
Chalke would never come back. Once she had made a 
mistake about him, with him, but that was all over. Her 
mind was relentlessly clear now. A swift agony of rebellion, 
a choking misery, possessed her; it would be better, 
Nina recognized, to go up to the privacy of her bedroom. 

When she was there, however, she did not cry. She 
shut the door, bolted it, and then stood gazing at the 
familiar interior before her. The chair by the window 
where she had sat with Chalke. Her bed. Her mules, 
the black dressing-gown, she had worn with Chalke were 
laid out. Nina could not, for a moment, realize that 
Chalke Hwing had gone. He seemed to be close to her. 
She thought she could smell the strong fragrant aroma 
of tobacco that clung to him. She was certain he would 
come from behind her and take her in his thin tense 
arms. No. he was in a train going to Cuba. Chalke had 
left her. Anger began to burn dimly in Nina—she would 
find out where a telegram would reach him, probably 
at Jacksonville, and send him one he wouldn’t lightly 
put aside. He had behaved outrageously. What if 
she had a baby? His baby. What if it killed her? She 
had given him her body, Nina considered herself bound 
to Chalke, but he had given her more—his word. The 
assurances of his love. He had promised to take her 
where they would be together for the rest of their lives. 
He couldn't, since he was so very God-damned honour¬ 
able, ignore all that. 

The sharpness of her resentment sank; wretchedness 
again took its place; she threw herself across the bed, in 
her lace dinner dress, with her head buried in her arms. 
She felt like a lost child. ’Chalke,* she said, her voice 
muffled. ’Chalke, 1 can’t find you. Don’t frighten me 
like this, Chalke!' 
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Nina turned and sat up, supporting herself with a hand 
at either side of the edge on the bed. The room was 
already dark, the windows glimmering squares of evening 
sky and the foliage of trees. She must, she thought, get 
her thoughts into some kind of order. She must look 
at what had happened to her. It was this—Chalke had 
gone back to Cuba, he had left her, without any word at 
all. He had ignored their love, utterly disregarded what 
her feeling must be, and gone off in a selfishness of haste 
that resembled panic. A spiritual panic, Nina added. 
She could not imagine Chalke in any state of physical 
dismay. More than that—what he had said, before 
leaving, to Mary was bitterly disagreeable even for 
Chalke Ewing. That much now was plain. She had 
realized vaguely why he had gone, but she must under¬ 
stand it completely. She could not meet it, she could 
not face life or the calamity that threatened her, until 
she knew what had brought it about. Suddenly she 
remembered something Mary Gow had called Chalke— 
an idealist. 

It was evident to her now, when it was too late, that 
Mary had been right. Nina told herself that she hadn’t 
realized what an idealist was. He wasn’t so much a 
person who thought everything was splendid as he was 
one who insisted upon having things as splendid as 
possible. That is, he would do everything in his power, 
at any price to anyone at all, to bring splendour about. 
It was, Nina thought, a marvellous description of Chalke 
Ewing. People like that were hard because they practic¬ 
ally had to fight the entire world. Chalke had had to 
fight her and the fact of his love. There was no doubt 
in Nina’s mind about his love for her. The truth was 
that she had been a temptation, he had failed and then 
recovered himself. He hated the society and the lies 
that made an affair like theirs necessary. He didn’t 
want one, he had told her that. From the first, she 
saw, Chalke had laboured to put off all expressions 
of emotion until they were possible with dignity. 

In the struggle she had deliberately accepted between 
Chalke, a man, and herself acting in a purely feminine 
way, only an insignificant part of him had given in. 
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A part which, afterwards, he had wholly disowned. 
That was his failure and his recovery. He had been 
alone so much, isolated for so many years in the interior 
of Cuba, that the idealist in him had grown immensely 
more important, more real, than the different reality of 
existence—of people. That described his bitterness too, 
his dissatisfaction with the United States—he had in 
his mind, created from books and long thought, a vision 
of more perfect states and men. He was sharp because 
all that he saw constantly fell short of the better things 
in his mind. She had failed him. That realization was 
again like an actual blow ; waves of sickness ran through 
her. Yes, Chalke had tried to make clear to her—in 
an apparently light but actually intensely serious spirit— 
the necessary conditions of their escape into joy. 

Exactly there lay the fatality of her error—she should 
have agreed with all he wanted. That was the price of 
happiness with a man. You had to be a part of his 
beliefs. In this case, too, Chalke had been right. Right, 
but not entirely human. A quality within herself rose in 
her protection. After all, she had been only natural. 
If he had to be a man, so she had had to be a woman. 
Chalke hadn't understood that. He had loved her, but 
really he had made no allowance for her. His lack of 
a practical knowledge of life had controlled him with 
her as well as with politics. She could not drop all her 
existence in a moment, she had to make arrangements 
in Eastlake, in her house and in her mind. Women 
had to be attached to the past, they had to be secure; 
the reverse was usually too dreadful. She had, too, 
wanted love. She had just found it, and she needed 
its closest support. The result of this was that she had 
tried to compromise, she had had to compromise. A 
woman's life was nothing else. 

Compromise was forced on her the moment she 
became a woman. It was supposed to be a vice, but that 
could not be helped. Men were very severe about 
compromise; they talked about honesty and truth and 
directness and courage; and then they went and made 
it impossible for women safely to have any of those 
qualities. If a woman wanted to say something to a 
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man important to her, the chance was she had to say its 
exact opposite. She got a part of what she wanted, as 
much as could be managed, by compromise. She had 
wanted Chalke and at the same time tried to keep for 
a little while longer her old obligations and comfort. 
She had no objections to a secret love-affair, but, rather, 
an excited and malicious pleasure in it. That was her 
principal compromise—she was contented still to keep 
on with Wilson if she could have Chalke Ewing. 

Well, it had spoiled everything. She rose and turned 
on the lights at her dressing-table; they flooded the 
bottles and instruments and articles of her toilet with a 
warm rose light. Nina sat down before the mirror and 
made up her face. She found new lines on it; she felt 
the presence of countless new white hairs in her head. 
At any rate she had not cried; she had saved her face 
that much. She thought of her face because, in a way, 
it was both a weapon and a defence. Brightly painted 
and with a bright smile, it hid her feelings from the 
curious world. If she looked badly Acton would com¬ 
ment on it; Cordelia, far worse, would question her 
with her young unsparing affection. She must even hide 
herself from Rhoda. She was conscious of a positive 
reluctance to meet any part of her world, she wanted to 
hide with her deep, her incurable, hurt, but that was 
absurd. Nobody except Mary Gow really knew about 
Chalke and herself, and Mary had an impressive wrong 
idea about it. Mary would tell no one. Her most intimate 
world could not connect Chalke's departure with her; 
it would never know she had been deserted. 

Nina walked resolutely to the door, she unbolted it and 
went down to the porch. Acton was reading inside and 
Cordelia was talking to Faith Bache, seated on the 
bottom step to the drive. ' I couldn’t imagine what had 
become of you,’ Cordelia called up to her mother. 
'After Mrs. Gow's air of mystery.’ She must not, Nina 
said mechanically, speak that way about Mrs. Gow. 
‘I suppose she told you Mr. Ewing had gone,* she kept 
brightly on, 'Annabel told Faith. She said it was as 
strange as he always is.’ The two girls resumed a low 
audible but indistinguishable murmur. There was a 
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slow heavy beating of wings in a tree and the crying of 
an owl. The most hopeless sound in the world. Almost 
from the first, Nina realized, it had been woven through 
her consciousness of Chalke Ewing. ‘Acton,’ Nina 
said through an open window, ‘ will you bring me a 
fan? You will find one on the hall table.’ He brought 
her the fan and sat beside her with a cigarette. ' 1 am 
reading French,’ he told her. 'Miss Pryne leaves for 
France to-morrow, and I'll be sailing in another two 
weeks. Then, before you know it, the fall will be here 
and Princeton. I intend to be very quiet this winter; 
I'm not going out for anything; there is a lot of reading 
I want to do. Mostly Proust. He is a writer you wouldn’t 
know about.’ 

All her dislike for Catherine Pryne had vanished; 
she was grateful to Catherine for bothering with Acton; 
look what Chalke had done for her. She was lost in 
thought at once, staring into the darkness. Chalke had 
gone. He had left her! It couldn’t be true, but it was. 
Pain again raced around inside her. Nina felt faint. 
A refrain of words, of lovely-sounding syllables, came 
back to her—Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato. The 
Greeks had treated their celebrated men badly. Plato, 
for example, had been forced to support himself with 
teaching. Alcibiades and Pericles and Plato. Twelve 
beats of sound. Cordelia came up the steps and went 
on into the house. Evidently Faith Bache had gone 
home. Acton rose and went in, back to French, really 
back to Catherine Pryne. Nina watched a late firefly 
drift up into the night and vanish. A star fell. A 
momentary silver flare. Millions of years away. Chalke 
would know how many. She was at last, Nina found, 
crying, very quietly. She was alone in the dark and made 
no effort to stop it. She did not even wipe the tears from 
her face or repair the damage to her looks. The tears 
stopped, they dried ; N in a gave a deep sigh—it must have 
squeezed more than a drop of blood from her heart. 
She did not care what happened to her heart. 
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When Wilson arrived home, late Saturday afternoon, he 
was extremely talkative; but Nina realized that his 
words, like a shallow stream, only played over the surface 
of his thoughts and feelings. She was resting, informally 
covered, in the comfortable chair in their bedroom. She 
watched Wilson Henry, listened to him, with a detached 
practised attention. ' I was just north of Atlanta,’ he 
went on; ' there is some very good white pine there 
still. But in the high foot-hills. Over two thousand 
feet. Here we grow white pine at water-level. Well, 
almost water-level. It’s better than the Georgia pine, 
too; it is softer to work. After I had seen the lumber¬ 
men, 1 followed your suggestion and went to where 
Cora had lived. A very nice little place. I met some of 
her family, not very near, and they were nice people. 
Different from you, of course; Mary Gow and Delia 
Bache and you would be pretty stiff about them, 
but you would be wrong. Superficial. Extremely 
nice. I had supper with Cora—it was her cousin Jasper 
Cronkett’s house—and stayed at the hotel. What are 
we going to do to-night, Nina? ' Nothing, Nina thought, 
‘I haven't heard of anything; I didn't want to accept 
invitations because I wasn’t certain you would be home.’ 

' I told you Saturday,’ Wilson Henry asserted. 4 Don’t 
you think it would be pleasant to do something; It’s too 
late for dinner, but we could go over to the club and 
dance. Nina, we might bring some people back with us.’ 
She could not bear to think of that—Nina remembered 
the time before when they had brought people back 
from the dance. It was the night when she had met 
Chalke Ewing. ‘ I don’t think I could manage that,’ she 
replied. ‘The heat has been dreadful. The kitchen was 
like an oven. Even cooking with gas. I felt so sorry for 
the girls. It dragged me down a lot. I couldn’t stand a 
party here,’ Wilson asked: ‘What about the dance? 
You might sit on the porch if you don’t want to dance 
and watch the young people. It’s as cool there as any¬ 
where else.* She could think of no objection to that; 
she might as well sit on one porch as the other; she 
was too deeply unhappy to bother about her immediate 
surroundings. No word had come from Chalke. She had 
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waited for it without expectation. All the time she had 
known him, Nina realized, she had waited for him to 
reassure her mind and heart. 

At moments she thought about his leaving, sudden and 
silent, with a collected and almost reasonable mind ; she 
was confident that this frightful misunderstanding would 
end as her smaller doubts had ended—absorbed and 
answered and cured by love; then a dark illogical 
wretchedness, an utter sense of misery, would possess her. 
‘You didn’t say about the club,' Wilson reminded her. 
‘ Very well,’ she agreed. ‘Is Cora back? Because if she is, 
you will want to go for her. We can drive over, anti then 
you can get Cora; that is, if she's not in a hurry. I hate 
to be at a dance while it is still light—even if I am only- 
going to sit on the porch and watch young people/ 

'Yes,' Wilson told her, ‘Cora is back. It was a funny 
thing—we were on the same train coming up from 
Washington. But I won't have to bring her to the dance. 
She's going to the Country Club for dinner. That’s 
why she came home. Francis Ambler is having it and 
he’s asked Anna Louise and some of her friends. I 
must say that at last Francis seems sensible. He's having 
dinners for the right people. The truth is that Francis 
Ambler is quite a remarkable boy. He really stands for 
a fine thing in Eastlakc—position and money. 1 he 
Amblers are much richer than you’d even imagine. 
Mason Ambler's religion didn’t hurt his shrewdness. 
Yes, Francis is a great asset here. At one time I didn’t 
think so, I remember speaking critically about him to 
you, but I didn’t understand him then.' 

‘I have always liked Francis,' Nina reminded Wilson 
Henry. 4 He hasn't been here very lately because Chalkc 
Ewing argued with him and he didn’t like it. Francis is 
more than a little spoiled, remember. He has had a great 
deal exactly his own way.' Wilson Henry was unre¬ 
strained about Ewing. ' X was delighted when I heard he 
had gone/ he asserted. 4 His influence was as bad as 
Francis Ambler’s is good. I told you again and again 
Ewing believed in nothing. When a man believes in 
nothing it means everything. It shows you exactly 
what he is—a bad customer/ Nina Henry listened to 
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that without a stir of emotion, bare of resentment, 
Wilson did not know Chalke, he could never know him. 
Chalke was gone and Wilson was here. 1 hat was horribly 
wrong. She wouldn’t see Chalke that evening. She 
could not go to Justin Gow's and sit in the garden, 
drinking a Cuban drink and listening to Chalke Ewing. 
Chalke wasn't there. He had gone! Instead, she was 
going to the Country Club with Wilson and watch the 
young people dance. Nina went with a heavy heart to 
the closet where her dresses hung. The first she saw was 
the black satin and chiffon dress made by Ishtarre. 
She was so indifferent, so sunk, that she needed every 
help clothes might give her, and she took the Ishtarre 
dress off its hanger. 

It fitted her as perfectly as ever, so perfectly that she 
had to get Rhoda again to help her with the hooks. 
'It’s funny about this,' Rhoda commented. 'It ain't 
and yet it is. It’s not special this way or that, Miss 
Nina, but you can’t take your eyes off it. It looks like 
a dress for gentlemen to admire instead of ladies. 
Nina settled the slip and chiffon about her hips. She 
gazed critically in the mirror. It was as good as ever. 
It was, Nina was sure, the best dress in the world. An 
indefinite feeling of assurance returned to her; she 
instinctively held herself erect; her chin was up. Really 
her throat was very round and smooth and nice. A 
feeling of confidence, a sensation of power, came to 
support her. Her attitude towards Chalke Ewing 
subtly changed—Nina didn’t think her situation with 
him was desperate. He could never ultimately leave 
her. He had gone south in a moment of damaged pride; 
she had overcome him, and, naturally, he hadn't liked 
it; but his resentment would accomplish nothing. 

At the same time, she thought, he must be made to 
pay for his act of desertion; Chalke must be shown that 
he could not lightly disregard every possible considera¬ 
tion of her. She'd make him suffer until he realized his 
position and his supreme debt to her. What he owed for 
being allowed to possess her. He could not, of course, 
entirely possess her; no one man could expect as muct as 
that. Nina would, though, love him more than she loved 
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anyone else. She would give him her love, she would 
give him herself, at times and in moods when it pleased 
her But if Chalke Ewing thought lie owned her, if he 
expected to tell her what was right and wrong, then lie 
was piling up trouble for himself. There were, after all, 
other men, a worldful of men. She belonged, funda¬ 
mentally, to herself; what she had to give she could 
give where she liked. If Chalke stayed away from her, 
if he wasn’t enough to absorb her to exhaust her, 

really—she would turn to others. 

Wilson, who was looking at her, shook his head with a 
puzzled expression. ‘I don’t know what it is, he said, 

‘ I don’t know how you do it. Or if it s just the dress. 
That damn dress! You look like the most expensive 
girl in London, New York, or Paris. I suppose it’s 
wonderful. You said that was the way women wanted 
to look. You do. By God, I might almost take a swing 
at vou myself.’ Nina glanced at him secretly, I hat was 
a very entertaining idea. To seduce Wilson after such 
a long inattention. It was entertaining because, although 
he was her husband, it would be so unutterably* low. 
The confusion of morals involved strongly engaged her. 
As a matter of fact she didn’t think she would. 

Nina returned to her perfume and to her Hair. 1 nat 
was another strange thing—whenever she wore the 
Ishtarre dress her hair, at other times difficult, went up 
with an easy effectiveness. To-night she especially' 
liked its colour, more ashen than warm. Its usual 
blond quality was a sharp cold silver. Nina wore 
metallic green slippers, and stockings a shade darker 
than her legs, but their exact colour, and she had an 
airy green handkerchief tucked in a diamond bracelet. 


A number of people were seated scattered through the 
half-dark of the Country Club porch; only a few people 
were dancing; Wilson put a chair for Nina beside Delia 
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Bachc, Cora and Evelyn Delaney and left them together. 
‘There comes the French dress,’ Evelyn said; 'we 
might as well go home now.’ Nina spoke to Delia and 
Cora Lisher. ‘You’ve been away,’ she proceeded 
politely to Cora. ‘ When did you get back and did you 
have a good time?' She had returned to Eastlake 
to-day and she had had a serious time, Cora answered. 
‘ If you think this is hot, go to Georgia. And if there is 
anything worse than an old-fashioned funeral, I don’t 
know what it is. It really made me shudder.’ Joel 
Bache and Evelyn’s husband, Ambrose, dragged up 
chairs. ’I never see you, Nina,' Joel complained. 
‘That’s not fair. It doesn’t give me a chance to get 
used to you, and so you do away with me every time 
you appear. It's too hot to dance, and I told Delia I 
wouldn’t, but if you will I’d like it.’ Nina laughed 
lightly. ‘You are quite safe, Joel,’ she replied. ‘I 
won't now, anyhow.’ 

Anna Louise Lisher, Nina saw, was dancing with 
Francis Ambler. She hadn't spoken to Francis since, 
more than a little drunk, he had left her house in a rage 
with Chalke Ewing, He had gone out of her drawing¬ 
room with an air that, now, rather more annoyed her 
than not. Francis had seemed to announce that he was 
done with her. He couldn’t decide that. He was done 
with her when she allowed him to go; not before. 
Anna Louise and Francis came out upon the porch. 
Francis at first didn’t see her. Anna Louise dabbed at 
her face with a ridiculous scrap of undistinguished lace. 
’ Isn't it a marvellous party? ’ she said enthusiastically. 
That was, Nina added for herself, if a Lisher could 
really be enthusiastic. However, she recognized that 
Anna Louise was very lovely. Yes, Cora agreed, it was 
a marvellous party. I wouldn't sit here, though,’ Anna 
Louise’s mother went on, 'It's too hot after dancing. 
Get Francis to take you to the end of the porch, where 
there is some air.' Francis Ambler then saw Nina. ’ Hello,’ 
he said awkwardly. ’ I didn’t know you were here, Nina.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she told him; ’ as you see, I am. We came over 
after dinner.' For an instant she lingered on the word 
after. Even in the obscurity of the porch she could see a 
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flush rise in Francis Ambler's face. ' We’ve been here for 
hours,’ he replied. ’ I had some of the young ones for 
-dinner.’ Anna Louise continued: ‘Francis, we have 
been sent away. They don't want us. Didn t you hear 
mother?' Francis returned to her. ‘We don t want to 
stay,' he said promptly. ‘It is entirely too stuffy. He 
still lingered above Nina. ‘ If you are going to dance 
later,’ he went on, ‘will you remember I owe you an 
apology? Dancing is splendid for things like that. 
He took Anna Louise’s arm and they moved off towards 
the greater space and darkness at the end of the porch. 
They were followed, where Nina was seated, by a sudden 
interested silence. 

Francis should have apologized long before for his 
conduct to her, Nina decided. He had come to her house 
for dinner and then left before dinner was served. 
Drink did not excuse everything. It didn't excuse 
anything. A faint wave of her pain, her loss, returned, 
but it was like a distant strain of unbearably sad music 
drowned by a harsh volume of jazz. She was impatient 
at her suffering. She returned to Francis Ambler—he 
always had consulted her about the parties he gave, 
asked her whom to ask and what to have, when to have 
it. This—his conduct and dinner to-night—was quite 
new and not very pleasant. He had been confused 
when he suddenly saw her. Nina was conscious that 
Cora Lisher was intently watching her. Cora didn't 
think she knew it. Nina had a feeling that there was a 
new deliberate unfriendliness in Cora Lisher’s manner. 
Perhaps, as Cora’s feeling for Wilson increased, she 
regarded her with a correspondingly greater resent¬ 
ment. Nina decided against that. No, that wasn t it. 
Another idea invaded her—Cora was interested, for Anna 
Louise, in Francis; and she was afraid of her. Afraid of 
her old influence over Francis. Everyone, as Mary Gow 
had so often pointed out, knew about their affair. Yes, 
that was it, Nina was amused. At the same time her 
annoyance with Francis continued. It increased rather 
than diminished. Wilson returned and, politely con¬ 
ventional, asked Nina to dance. She refused. Cora, 
will you dance with me?’ he demanded, ‘Or at least 
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walk up and down. Nobody, it seems, will have any¬ 
thing to do with me.' 

‘I'll walk'—Cora rose—'but not far and particularly 
not fast.’ If Francis did dance with her and invented 
some excuse for the inexcusable, Nina thought, she 
would be pretty damned stiff about it. Walking drunk 
out of her house before dinner! She was, as well, both 
amused and annoyed at Cora. So far as she was con¬ 
cerned, Francis was free as air. She didn’t want him, 
Nina had made up her mind about him days ago. If 
he was idiot enough to marry a Lisher, she wouldn't 
stop him. She loved a far different, an infinitely more 
engaging, man. He had left her, Chalke had gone back 
to Cuba without a word, but that wasn't the end. It 
couldn’t be. Chalke would find that he needed her. 
Cuba, now, would be too lonely, too empty, to be 
borne. Chalke, when he had recovered his senses, would 
hurry back to her. In the meantime she wasn't actually 
interested in Francis Ambler. He could not hope to 
appeal to her after Chalke Ewing. But, after all, Francis 
was one of her old attachments. When he left her she 
would send him away. If Cora thought that Anna 
Louise Lisher and she could get Francis away from her 
by simply smiling at him Cora was crazy. There was, 
Nina realized, a general growing interest about Anna 
Louise and Francis. 

Francis Ambler returned with Anna Louise, she went 
inside, and he asked Nina to dance. ‘ I wish you wouldn't 
wear that dress,' he began plaintively. ‘ It’s destructive. 
Nina, you must have realized I was drunk at your house. 
It hit me in a second. At the same time Chalke Ewing 
was more disagreeable than he had any business to be. 
I mean out in the evening. For pleasure. I know a 
little of what you think of him, Nina, and I’ll try not to 
make you cross, since I can't agree with it. I'll tell you 
this much—he, you, both of you, made me dreadfully 
unhappy. Absolutely wretched. That won't mean much 
to you now.' Nina listened to him with a cold measuring 
interest. ' Chalke was disagreeable/ she acknowledged. 
He is one of the rudest men in the world. I happen to 
like it. As you have said—without the excuse of a 
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reason—I like him. Yon didn’t give either of us a 
chance to be nice to you—to make up for the rudeness. 
You simply stalked out of the room. You didn't tele¬ 
phone. You haven’t been back since.’ 

‘No, I didn’t and I haven't,' he agreed. ’I think it’s 
rather a good thing. God knows you have been honest 
enough, Nina. You always gave me all you felt. But, 
after all, would that ever get more, and if it didn't was it 
enough? I’m not sure. Damn it. I’m all confused again. 
I thought I had decided everything. Now I don’t know. 
Why' didn’t you stay away in that bloody' black dress?' 
Nina observed calmly: ’ You mean you decided it wasn t 
enough and never could be.’ He interrupted her, protest¬ 
ing at that. ‘Would, Nina, not could.’ The music 
stopped and left them by the door to the drive-way, 
opposite from the porch. There were benches just out¬ 
side, and Nina, saying nothing further, deserted the 
room and the dancing and sat in the slightly cooler 
night air. She demanded a cigarette. Francis Ambler 
was evidently disturbed and uneasy. ' If you want to go 
back to Anna Louise Lisher,' Nina said, ‘I’m splendid 
here.' At least Francis was quite admirable there. 
'As a matter of fact I do,' he replied. ’I am giving a 
dinner and have responsibilities. And pleasures,' he 
added promptly. ' But I don't intend to leave you here. 
Can’t we go back to the porch?' Nina rose with an 
air of complete detachment. ’Thank you, Francis,' she 
spoke very politely. He started, with a violent gesture, 
to say' something which he succeeded in suppressing. 
Cora had returned to her seat; Delia Bache, apparently, 
had not moved. 


Wilson Henry appeared, he sat with his back to the 
porch rail, and Cora turned her chair so that she could 
talk more easily to him. What they said was inaudible 
to the others. Nina, however, was conscious of a great 
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activity of restrained speech on the part of Cora. Wilson 
listened thoughtfully. At intervals he nodded an agree¬ 
ment to what Cora Lisher said. A faint contempt, the 
sharp visible edge of a deep dislike, appeared in Nina. 
They were, she thought, so futile, lost in their penny 
love-affair. She remembered, with a cold smile, how 
she had once suggested buying an automobile for Cora, 
and, as a consequence, how stupidly Wilson had exposed 
their relationship. Nina gathered from intangible 
sources, from the form of spoken words in the air, that 
Cora was talking to Wilson about Francis Ambler. 
Francis and Anna Louise. That was why she was at once 
so decided and secretive. It was evident that Cora 
Lisher, that a great many people, thought Francis 
might marry Anna Louise, and, with that superb 
chance for her incomparable daughter before Cora, of 
course she was complaining to Wilson about her conduct. 
Francis might very well marry Anna Louise, Nina con¬ 
tinued silently—if she decided on it. 

Joel Bache asked her to dance. 'If you had enough 
imagination to know I might accept, you ought to be 
punished,'she replied. ‘Yes.' When they were dancing, 
Nina was conscious of a change in Joel's attitude towards 
her. He held her very much closer than ever before. 
That didn't upset her, it didn’t even surprise her; on the 
contrary, it seemed to be entirely natural. She had, 
Nina found, expected it, Joel’s face was red and wet, his 
gaze was simply nowhere, he knocked into a great many 
dancers. When the music paused, Nina found herself 
again standing on the small entrance porch at the drive¬ 
way. ‘Look here,’ Joel said, 'I am not the age to carry 
flasks and take you out to an automobile. At the same 
time I do want a drink and my house is hardly more 
than across the road. Will you go with me? It will 
only take a few minutes.’ Nina hesitated. She looked at 
him with a slow measuring comprehension, ' Of course, 
Joel/ she replied suddenly; ‘a drink would be an enor¬ 
mous help now.’ The doors and windows of Joel Bache’s 
house were all open to the dark spaciousness of the 
breathless night; there was a single light in the hall. 
It will probably happen in the dining-room, Nina 
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thought. In the dining-room Joel Bache stopped and 
took her into his arms. 'Nina,’ he said, in a strained 
half-whisper; ‘Nina, I've thought about you and 
wanted you so long.' She was absolutely still. Joel 
kissed her and then he kissed her again. She moved her 
face very slightly from side to side, avoiding him ; she 
twisted in his arms, keeping him away from her. The 
only feeling that stirred in her was curiosity ; it interested 
Nina to see Joel Bache in a state of abject emotion. He 
grew angry and rougher; she didn’t mind that cither; 
she got pleasure from the sheer fact of the struggle. 
Joel lost all memory and restraint. He shoved Nina 
against the dining-room table; the table hurt and bruised 
her hip ; lie tore loose the shoulder-strap of her dress. 
That brought her acquiescent curiosity to an abrupt 
end. She instantly freed herself from him. Joel Bache 
sank in a chair. He was breathing in irregular gasps. 

'That was a pretty thing for me to do,' lie said finally. 
'Nina Henry I've lived next to you for years. Wilson's 
wife. God damn it, I must be insane!' Nina said 
smoothly : 'We won't remember it, Joel. Not if it makes 
you unhappy. I'll have to stop and fix my dress. We’ll 
drink our drink first. She fixed the shoulder-strap for the 
moment with her diamond bar pin. * Life,’ Joel asserted, 
'is worse than hell can ever be. The only thing you want 
is what you can’t have. You want things you can’t 
possibly have. Like you. I’ve been married to Delia as 
long as you have to Wilson. Two or three years longer, 
really. 1 am fifty-four years old. I have more children 
than you have. Yet 1 feel as though I hadn't any. I 
feel as though Delia meant nothing to me. Because, 
don't you see, now I only want you. Suddenly you are 
the only thing in the world that I care about. So I 
disgraced myself. I tore your dress and hurt you and 
frightened you half out of your wits.’ 

That, in itself, entertained Nina enormously. She was 
absolutely cold; Joel hadn't even bothered her; the 
truth was that she had deliberately encouraged him. 
' Inside of me,' Joel went on ' I haven’t stopped. I’d like 
to beat you insensible and then shake you into conscious¬ 
ness again. I’m not Joel Bache, who has just been sitting 
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with his wife on the Country Club porch and who is 
going back there again. Jesus Christ, I don t know 
anything about country clubs! I am simply a man. 
An animal! I don’t want to have to keep these clothes 
on and talk and dance politely with you. I want to hit 
everybody I can reach with a heavy chair and then drag 
you into the bushes.' Joel stopped speaking, he glared 
at her, and then his spirit, his rebellion against polite 
existence, collapsed. 

‘I am Joel Bache, and I own an insurance business,' 
he said in a flat voice. ‘ I have three children and a 
Cadillac automobile. I have to wear overshoes when it 
rains because my throat is weak.' Nina Henry rapidly 
lost interest in Joel. ‘Then,’ he added, 1 look what comes 
over me. Look what I do,' What he had just tried to do, 
Nina thought, was the single cause of all the interest she 
had in him. She swiftly mended the damage to the dress 
Ishtarre had made and returned to Joel Bache. He was 
standing disconsolate on the Henry porch. 'Nina,' he 
told her, 4 I can’t thank you enough for what you are. 
The way you behaved. I didn’t know any woman alive 
understood men like that, I didn't think anyone could 
have, well—so much charity. That’s what it was, 
charity. Nina, I’m all shut up inside. I’ve had to be all 
my life. You were so lovely, Nina, so exactly what a 
woman ought to be, I couldn’t keep on the way I was— 
the way I have to be. It’s all over now. I wish it didn't 
have to be. It makes me a little sick to realize what I am 
going to be for the rest of my life.' 

The small group Nina had left on the Country Club 
porch had grown larger. Cora Lisher and Wilson were no 
longer talking privately. No one was dancing. 4 Francis 
took his party out to his house,’ Cora told her with a 
perceptible air of satisfaction. ‘He said it was too hot to 
sit here. When they left they were talking about staying 
at the Ambler’s all night. It is such an enormous house.’ 
Nina said casually: 4 1 didn't know you had ever been in 
it, Cora. It is a big house, but it’s gloomy. Terribly 
comfortable, of course—the beds are marvellous—but 
mid-Victorian. Alabaster vases and gilded clocks with 
black marble columns.’ Cora was very pleasant in man- 
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ner. * I know exactly what you mean, she replied. 
’But I don’t agree about beds like that. Great big 
affairs. 1 would never be comfortable in them.' It was 
clear that Wilson Henry was becoming uneasy. 

‘You think of the most extraordinary things to talk 
about,' he said to Nina. ’ Now it's beds. Conversation is 
certainly coming to a standstill in America. I miss it. I 
like a good argument where there is something to argue 
about. But that won't do now. People have to bring up 
beds or religion or patriotism. You can t argue about 
them. There isn’t any argument. It is simply a sign oi 
the times people want to. lake Ewing, for examp e, 
Mary Gow's brother—I always intended to tell him 
what was in my mind about his. I was sorry he went 
before 1 could do it; but, even at that, it is better for 
him to be gone.' Chalke Ewing! A faint unhappiness, 
sweet and memorable like the distant sound of a melo¬ 
dious bell, assailed her being. Chalke Ewing. The 
sweetness vanished, dissolved in a different and acid 
understanding. Chalke had left her without a word but 
he would be wretched, always lonely and incomplete, 
away from her. He wouldn't, the chances all were, be 
able to stay away. In Cuba. The tropical nights would 
keep her before him—Chalke would remember her body 
like melted silver poured over and in and through him. 


When Nina went home with Wilson he surprised her by 
his careful pleasantness of manner. There was, he said 
with an air of concerned cheerfulness, something he had 
to discuss with her. A situation, a possibility, had 
occurred that couldn't help interesting them both im¬ 
mensely. 'It would be wonderful, Wilson 
'and you arc very important to it. Nina realized th t 
Cora—who had been smarter than she supposed likely 
—had definitely instructed Wilson.both m his manner 
and in what he was to say to her. She sat in the familiar 
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deep chair in their bedroom, smoking a last cigarette 
before sleep and watching him with a concealed amuse¬ 
ment. ' I told you,' he went on, 'what I think of Francis 
Ambler. What I’ve come to think of him. It's all good. 
Now, Nina, a man like that, a young man, ought to be 
married. Particularly when he has so much property. 
Some girl, some nice young girl, should enjoy it with 
him, ^ ou know that. They ought to have children. 

'Well, it’s my belief Francis has come to about the 
same conclusion. He's acting like it. You must realize, 
though, that for a year or two he kept away from the 
girls he ought to be with. His own age. The right age. 
The truth is he’s been crazy about you. Everybody 
realized that, and, to some extent, I must say, it hurt 
him. You were a little selfish, Nina. Not that I blame 
you. I don't. But now I think the time has come to 
end it. I don’t say, remember, that Francis is tired of 
you; I don’t think so and that’s why I’m explaining all 
this. But I am sure you could put a stop to it. You 
ought to. It’s your duty.’ He paused, expecting her to 
speak, to agree or disagree with him. Nina said nothing; 
she wouldn't, she made up her mind, give him any 
assistance. He could go on by himself with what Cora 
had told him to say. ‘The reason is this,’ Wilson added. 
'Anna Louise.’ He waited, expectant, again; she said 
nothing; he continued, ‘I think, and, I find, a lot of 
people agree with me, that he is interested in her. I’m 
sure he’d be in love with Anna Louise if it was not for 
his feeling about you. I don’t mean love, but a kind of 
loyalty. He has remarkably fine feelings. He doesn’t 
want to hurt you; that is the truth.’ There, at least, 
with inconceivable clumsiness, Wilson was speaking for 
himself. His dullness of comprehension bred an answer¬ 
ing animosity, an arrogance of pride, in her. He was not, 
actually, begging her to let Francis Ambler go; he was, 
with Cora, obscurely threatening her. He was threaten* 
mg her with the failure of her charm, her attractiveness. 
If she did not willingly release Francis, he meant, 
Francis would soon come to his senses and leave her. 
They were, however, Nina realized, still afraid of her. 
They understood that she might yet be very nasty. 
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There they were right. She had made that clear at the 
dance. She had made Francis Ambler very unhappy. 
Uncertain. 'What do you expect me to do? ’ she asked. 

* Don’t see Francis,’ Wilson told her. ' Don’t encourage 
him to see you. Make it impossible for him to see you. 
We—that is, I am sure you won't need to do any more. 
Wilson Henry’s spirits rose. It was clear to Nina that he 
thought he was succeeding wonderfully. He thought he 
was being a model of cunning. * Francis Ambler adores 
Anna Louise now,' he declared. 'He's just a dash up in 
the air. You can bring him down.* Her spirit of perversity 
took the form of words. ‘ But he is very useful to me, 
Nina objected. ' You can't think how many things, how 
much, he does for me. I am not really terribly young any 
more, and Francis is a great comfort. Y ou ought to con¬ 
sider just what he saves you. Without Francis to take 
me to the club you wouldn’t have nearly so much free¬ 
dom You couldn’t go down at any time and get Cora—- 
take her. Did you think of that? ' It was evident he had 
not. A troubled frown settled over his face. I cant 
help that,’ he said stubbornly, at last. ‘I've already 
said we must not think so much about ourselves. This 

is a plain duty.' . 

He turned away from her and began to undress, lat 

and wet and abruptly clumsy in movement. ‘God 
damn this stinking heat!* he exclaimed. You have got 
to do it, Nina,’ he returned to what was occupying his 
mind. Nina considered this. She was not at all certain 
that she would. She rather thought she wouldn't. It 
would show Cora Lisher that she could not do whatever 
she chose with her, Nina didn’t eventually want Francis 
—when Chalkc came back, and acknowledged his 
ridiculous error to her, anyone who wanted Francis 
Ambler—in short, the Lishers—was welcome to him. 
That had nothing to do with her present necessity. 
Her present necessity was to do what pleased her with 
Francis. She would not make up her mind now Well. 
Wilson asked, in his dressing-gown. She replied silently, 
with raised eyebrows, a look of inquiry. Something ot 
his old impatience returned. ‘Don't be so innocent, 
he advised her; ‘you know what I mean. What are 
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you going to do about Francis? Are you going to let 
him go or will you simply ride for a fall?' 

'Everyone is so sure about the fall/ she lightly com¬ 
plained. ‘And then we are neglecting Francis. Perhaps 
I ought to ask him what to do.' Wilson’s face was 
scarlet with anger. ‘ Do that/ he replied. ' Ask him in 
that dress with your breast and legs worse than bare.' 
Nina said she was shocked. ‘Wilson, I have never 
known you to be so coarse. I do think you owe me an 
apology. Even if I am your wife.’ He laughed shortly. 

' It’s a fact, isn’t it? I mean about the dress. A number 
of your best friends seem to think so. I even heard 
Acton speak about it. Your own son was upset. That 
is a great deal for this period of general indecency. We 
will go back to Francis Ambler—he’ll probably ask 
Anna Louise to marry him. If he does, what will you 
do about it? If you don't mind. I’d like to know.' 

’Why, Wilson, give her an engagement present, of 
course. Six pairs of stockings. They would help her to 
keep him. Francis is very difficult.’ Her tone was so 
light as to be almost gay. 'Anna Louise is pretty, 
Wilson, but you know her stockings are the wrong colour. 
Like Evelyn Delaney’s. You know they are!' He 
reminded her that the Lishers were poor. ‘They can’t 
have everything I am able to give you/ That realization, 
it was evident, filled him with a swift gloom. ’No girl 
has to wear stockings like Anna Louise’s,' Nina declared. 
'It’s Cora’s fault, I know. Cora is a good woman, she is 
a perfect mother, but she never had any taste. How 
could she, coming from what she did? ’ Wilson started 
to speak and then he choked audibly, his face grew 
dreadfully red. ‘Do you want me to get you a glass of 
water?' Nina asked; ‘I do not/ Wilson replied. ‘We 
were speaking of Anna Louise and Francis Ambler. 
Not Cora. You will not recognize the fact that a woman 
like you, who looks the way you look, costs at least fifty 
thousand dollars a year. She may not be worth fifty 
thousand cents, or fifty cents, but that is what she costs. 

‘ Cora and Anna Louise have to get along on less than 
six thousand dollars a year, I happen to know because 
Cora asked for my advice about an investment. That is 
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everything they have. Uy God, Nina, if you break up 
this business with ]*rancis Ambler, I will make you pay 
for it.' Wilson Henry, with a violent physical effort, 
recovered his balance, ‘lhat was nonsense, he said 
more calmly. Nina rose and mechanically removed her 
dress. When she had done that an immense indifference 
overcame her. Francis Ambler meant less than nothing 
to her. Chalke had gone away, he had left her. without 
a word. A spasm of pain pinched her heart. Terror 
brushed her face. She stood gazing stricken and helpless 
into a room empty of all that was indispensable to her. 
She thought she must faint. Wilson noticed none of 
this. His back was turned toward her; Wilson was 
getting pyjamas, lavender silk pyjamas, out of a drawer. 
All the stir and emotions, all the events and people, of 
the past evening now seemed absolutely incompre¬ 
hensible to her, meaningless shadows and sounds. 
Chalke had gone 1 She walked uncertainly to her dressing- 
table and slipped into the chair before it. The Ishtarre 
dress lay on the floor. 


The emptiness of the succeeding day, of all the days 
reaching in unvaried monotony to the end of her life, 
weighed more than anything else on Nina. Existence 
without incentive or the possibility of any reward. 
Acts without meaning. Words without purpose. The 
actuality and charm of everything, it now appeared, had 
been only reflected from the supreme actuality ot 
Chalke Ewing. Nina, in the tragically short time at her 
command, had put all that she was into him. Ihe 
disaster of his leaving her was like the sinking of ^ ship 
with everything she owned except life. On one han 
whatever she did, in the multiplication of the small 
details of mere living, was dull and heavy with useless¬ 
ness, and on the other it was all necessary. For examp c 
—Rhoda appeared to ask if there would be the usual 
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informal Sunday supper in the pantry; Nina’s family 
still had to eat; it was Harriet’s day off and Nina was 
expected to lay out the linen for the bathrooms and 
dinner-table; the telephone rang a dozen times with 
small unavoidable inquiries and invitations. 

What made her position especially difficult was the 
fact that she had to keep her pain and loss secret. She 
had to hide it from her children and servants, her 
husband and surrounding world. It would be more 
impossible to go to Mary Gow, really, than to a number of 
people who knew nothing at all about what had occurred; 
Mary s natural mistake, her deep misplaced sympathy, 
would both be unbearable. With Mary removed there 
was no one Nina could even talk to about Chalke. 
Practically none of the people she was intimate with 
knew him at all; those who did know him couldn't 
understand him, They thought he was bitter and 
irreligious and without patriotism. They could not, 
like herself, see into him and discover that those traits 
were, actually, only expressions of his utter disappoint¬ 
ment with things in general. Chalke was an idealist—a 
man who insisted upon the necessity for perfection in 
human affairs. He was bitter with resentment at the 
failure of decency in nearly everyone; he seemed irreli¬ 
gious when he merely hated hypocrisy; his apparent 
lack of patriotism was the result of a greater demand on 
his country than was common. 

She was in the linen room at the back of the second- 
story hall when Acton stopped at the door. ‘ I am begin- 
ing P ac ^* explained, ‘and I must say some more 

about a dress coat. I have to say, mother, that father is 
wrong. I tried again this morning to make him see it. 
A dinner jacket is all very well in Eastlake, may be in 
most of America, but it’s no good in Europe. You can’t 
wear a dinner jacket to dinner in smart French places. 
You can t in London. Miss Pryne won’t understand my 
going out with her in a short coat. You must have 
• j. e me so herself.’ Nina Henry asked; 

What did your father say? ’ Very little that was 
satisfactory, Acton made clear. ‘I even mentioned 
iliss Pryne to him and he said she probably wouldn’t 
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know what I had on. Probably, he said, she wouldn t 
realize I was in Paris at all. Miss Pryne told me that 
my coming was very important to her. She wanted to 
introduce me to the glories of la belle h ranee. The only 
thing father replied then was he hoped Madeira was not 
one of the glories. Now I guess 1 won t sec any of them 
—in only a dinner jacket.' 

‘There's not a thing I can say to you, Acton, she 
replied. 'I can’t contradict your father, can 1? I am 
afraid Catherine and the French smart places will have 
to accept you without tails. Acton, there are so many 
Americans in Paris now, 1 believe a dinner coat will be 
quite all right. Especially with one of your nice white 
waistcoats.' Acton repudiated that reassurance. I 
doubt if we sec one American where Miss Pryne will 
go,' he replied. ‘She never pays the slightest bit of 
attention to them in Europe. Mostly she is with the 
haute noblesse He paused for a moment more, and 
then drifted away. Acton’s life, now', had broken off 
from hers, his early love for Catherine Pryne had split 
them apart. Acton was in the course of forming a fresh 
physical completeness. Her completeness, arriving so 
late and so overpoweringly, had been ruined. Her 
hopefulness about Chalkc, the certainty of his return, 
had grown fainter. She couldn't give up hope, but hope 
was thin, it no longer kept off the sharp need, the hunger, 
of her spirit. 

Nina had told Wilson—he had gone to the Country 
Club for his usual Sunday morning summer golf that 
she would come after him later, but now she wished she 
hadn't let him walk. She did not think she could face 
the cheerful dull Country Club lawn or porch. She 
didn’t see how she could be a part of the bright chatter 
there. When she went, she decided, she would stay in 
her car and send the steward or one of the caddies for 
Wilson. There was a chance no one would sec her. 
She must, she realized, get over her increasing dis¬ 
inclination to come into contact with even the most 
familiar part of her world. Nina began to see in hersel 
the humiliating inferiority of a dog without an owner 
or a home. She felt like that—-without a home or owner. 
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I he house she had lived in with Wilson and her children 
for so many years was meaningless and strange, the 
doors led nowhere she wanted to go, nothing lay behind 
them, the rooms were empty of all desirable reality. 

Nina drove to the Country Club; neither the steward 
nor caddies were visible; and she had to walk through 
the clubhouse to the porch to find Wilson. It was 
exactly what she knew it would be—crowded, bright, 
with the summer dresses of innumerable chattering 
girls, masculine with white flannel trousers and the 
bare brown throats, the vivid blazers, of young tennis- 
players. Wilson was under the tree beside the ninth 
green. He had, it was evident, finished with both golf 
and a shower-bath; he was dressed in his usual com¬ 
fortable correctness. Wilson looked very well at a 
country club, Nina suddenly grew sorry for them both— 
for Wilson because of the confusion that had overtaken 
the conventionality necessary to his happiness, for herself 
because Wilson was Wilson—because he wasn't Chalke 
Ewing. She was forced to walk down the porch steps and 
across the grass to him. He was talking to Justin Gow 
and Annabel and Joel Bache. Joel said to Nina: 1 Good¬ 
morning, I hope last night wasn’t too much for you.’ 

'Oh, no, Joel,' she assured him. She smiled at Joel 
with a candid directness. Last night, like all the rest of 
existence, had no importance, no significance, for her. 
She was, after all, glad she had come to the Country 
Club—on Joel's account. She did not want him to 
think she was annoyed at him. What had happened was 
absolutely her own fault. She could not, now, imagine 
why she had led him into an expression of such strong 
feeling. Nina hated it in herself. It expressed completely 
her idea of a low woman. Joel Bache was obviously 
greatly relieved. ‘Nina/ he said to her privately, 
when I see you to-day, and remember everything, I 
can t understand how I did it. I wasn’t drunk either. 
I must have been crazy. I can’t understand what 
happened, he reiterated. ‘You were like a stranger to 

• ^^ eren f from you. Hell, I don’t know what I’m 
talking about yet.’ 

Again in her car, Wilson told her that on the second 
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round he had had a two at the seventh hole. ‘A two! At 
first I thought it would be a one. I was an even forty. 
The first round was bad. I couldn’t approach. I topped 
every ball I hit with a mashie. Then 1 ran them up with 
a number-four iron. That was better. Justin plays golf 
the way he docs everything else, lie has a complete 
theory and tries to lit himself into it. lie thinks he ought 
to play like a machine. When he doesn’t he can’t 
understand it and gets pretty damned mad. Joel just 
swings at them. He hits them, too, every now and then.’ 
Nina said: 'Yes, Wilson.’ Alcibiades and Pericles and 
Plato. The swing and beat of old poetry. Poetry and 
wars and love thousands of years ago. Chalke had gone- 
left her without a word. The more Nina considered it, 
the more certain it seemed that he would not return to 
her. She gasped at that dim realization, and \\ ilson 
turned towards her. However, he said nothing. They 
were home. She walked slowly up the porch steps. 
Cordelia stood in the doorway. Nina recalled Acton s 
discontent about his clothes for the evening. A tail 
coat! 'I will make some cocktails,’ Wilson told her; 
‘I need them, and, looking at you, I’d say that you did 
too/ Cordelia said lightly: 'Nonsense. Gaze at me if 
you want to see someone who really does require drink. 


After supper in the pantry—a large plate of bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, a bowl of watercress salad, cold 
chicken, native rhubarb, brilliantly pink and sweet, 
sand-tarts, and milk—Nina returned to the porch and 
found Francis Ambler there talking to Wilson and Acton. 
Wilson and his son left with a pleasant aimlessness, they 
vanished down Kingsmill Street, Cordelia had already 
gone to see Annabel Gow, and Nina sat with Francis close 
beside her. They were silent for a very long while. ' I 
hate to begin,’ Francis said at last; 'words sometimes 
bring things to an end. They have more power, they are 
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sharper and more final, than people usually understand.’ 
Why, then, Nina asked him, did he begin? ' I must,’ he 
replied decidedly. A line appeared between his eyes; he 
looked immensely unhappy. * I must. God knows I don t 
want to! God docs, but He’s the only one who knows 
anything, I couldn’t understand less. That is a terrible 
thing for me to say now. Cowardly. Dishonest. I can’t 
help it. I can’t, and that’s all there is to it. You will 
realise how bad it was when I tell you.’ 

Nina Henry knew instinctively what he was going to 
tell her. He looked away from Nina at the thick dusk. 
* If you don't hate me for what I’ve done, you will hate 
me for the way I did it,’ he asserted. ‘The spirit I did it 
in. Rotten. I said I can't help it. Nina, last night, after 
we had danced together and I was so upset, I asked 
Anna Louise to marry me. I asked her on our lawn. I 
kissed her and we are engaged.* Nina gazed at him with 
calm eyes; all her being was still; she thought: Isn’t that 
miraculous for the Lishers? The Ambler money. * I wish 
you would say something,’ Francis entreated her. 

' You look as though you hadn’t heard me. You look so 
far away that you couldn't hear me. I just told you 1 
asked Anna Louise Lisher to marry me. She said she 
would. I kissed her. We are engaged. What do you 
think about it?’ Nina said slowly: 'Francis, in a 
great many ways it is splendid. Anna Louise is a very 
pretty girl, she is what you would call a good girl, and I 
think that is important. She would be much better 
married than not married, if you see what I mean. She 
will be a perfect wife.* 

'I do see,’ Francis admitted. 'You mean she isn’t 
exciting. That no Lisher could be. I am sure you are 
right. I thought about that a lot. I came to the same 
conclusion you did—Anna Louise would be a marvellous 
wife. That had a great deal to do with my decision to 
propose to her. It seemed so very sensible. She is lovely 
—her disposition, Nina, is as good as her looks—and 
has no money. I like loveliness, I need a wife like her, 
and I have a great deal of money. More than she will 
ever care to spend. That’s a pretty reasonable arrange¬ 
ment. It is reasonable, isn’t it, Nina?’ Yes, Nina said, 
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it was absolutely reasonable. She was troubled by his 
voice, by the expression in his eyes. ‘This/ he went on, 
‘is the dreadful part—do I want that? Do I love Anna 
Louise? No, I mean, will I ever be able to love her? I 
don't know. No one can answer that unless you can. 
Unless you will/ He leaned sharply forward. ' Tell me, 
am I right? Can I do it, Nina—you do know—can I?' 

'Why, Francis/ she replied gently, ‘of course you can 
doit. If you love Anna Louise at all. Love is funny, isn’t 
it? You can't always tell about it. The chance is you 
would love Anna Louise very dearly. If she were your 
wife, Francis. That would mean a great deal to you. To 
you specially. You are like that. There is a lot of family, 
a lot of pride, in you. That is very fortunate—for you. 
Marriage is funny too. I know how strange it can be.’ He 
drew back from her, obviously disappointed. His tone 
became formal. ‘Then you think it is right/ he pro¬ 
ceeded ; ' you are for it. I had to know. After all, I had 
been in love with you for near five years. I can never 
have the same feeling, the same young feeling, for anyone 
else. Never anyone but you. You used to say you loved 
me. I like to think you did. Hell, I have to think you 
did. In the only way that was possible for you then. 
Nina, it began to look hopeless. Instead of being closer 
to me you seemed to be farther away—more indifferent. 

‘Then after that ridiculous scene at your house 1 
thought you were interested in Mary Gow's brother—in 
Chalke Ewing. I could sec he was mad about you. When 
he went away, Mary told me how he had gone, I saw that 
had come to nothing. If it ever was anything. But l 
couldn't feel you loved me. It didn’t seem to me that 
you ever gave me a thought. Nina, it almost ruined me. 
I had to keep myself from coming here and kissing your 
feet. I wanted to beg you not to let me go. It wasn’t 
decent. That/ Francis Ambler firmly asserted, 'could 
not go on. I would have lost you the first thing. Well, we 
have often talked about Anna Louise, how pretty she 
was, how really nice she was, and I've always liked her. 
I liked her better than any other girl—than anyone but 
you. I made up my mind I wouldn't let you ruin me. 
You weren't interested in that either. I gave the dinner 
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Saturday night because I had decided to ask Anna 
Louise to marry me. I put you out of my head. Nina, 
you refused to let yourself stay in it. I arranged every¬ 
thing, I was quite relieved to even consider it, and then 
I danced with you. I danced with you, dearest Nina, 
and all my old longing came back. 

‘ I didn’t think 1 could go on with Anna Louise Lisher. 
After all, I'd have to be a swine. I would have to kiss 
your feet. I asked Wilson where you were and he said 
yon had disappeared with Joel Bache. Gone over to his 
house for a drink. Nina, I got myself together and took 
my party away. As soon as I could I lost myself with 
Anna Louise. 1 thought, God damn it, now you will have 
to be decent. You may not get all there is in life out of 
it, but you will save something every man ought to 
save—has to save. I thought that. Last night I couldn’t 
get to sleep and I began to be afraid of myself. It 
seemed to me I had done something absolutely criminal. 
What if I did belong to you? I couldn't help it if I did. 
What could I do about it except be ruined? I kept seeing 
you in that dress. Nina, you are always whiter in it 
than in any other. I thought: I've lied to Nina. I 
didn’t mind the lie to Anna Louise. I was bad as that.' 

‘ You never lied to me, Francis,’ she assured him. 

' Love doesn’t always stay the same. I know you loved 
me honestly and beautifully; but you don't have to keep 
on to prove that what you felt was love. I don’t want you 
to lose what you call your decency. I did love you. I 
love you now, Francis. In that way you spoke of. The 
way that could never satisfy either of us. I couldn’t 
give you enough in return for what you’d have for me. 
I would not fill your life. Perhaps Anna Louise can. 
She’ll do this—she will make an effort to. She will 
gladly kill herself to be what you need. You see, she is 
the right age. Your love will have children to absorb it. 
To make it natural. Francis, love can be horribly 
unnatural. It can burn you up—destroy you. All of 
you. Just now you spoke of it. I don't know who thought 
love was a blessing. It is too dreadful for words. Yes, 
Anna Louise will be splendid for you. She will save you 
from love, Francis.' 
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He rose. 'That is a strange tiling for you to say,' he 
told her. Francis Ambler repeated what she had told 
him. ‘Anna Louise will be splendid for you. She will 
save you from love. Then you think I can marry her? 
You believe it will be safe? ' He stood looking down with 
an intensity of concentration into her face. ' Yes,’ she 
said steadily; ‘yes, Francis. I think you can marry 
Anna Louise and I believe it will be safe.' He walked 
away from her to the edge of the porch. Francis stood 
with his back to her. His hands, she saw, rested lightly 
on the porch rail. A little breeze whispered among the 
maple leaves. She thought of Chalke. Francis returned. 
Thank you, Nina,' he said. His voice was easy, almost 
conversational. ‘You are always right, of course. Ill 
have to go now. Anna Louise is waiting for me.' Where 
Chalke was now, she told herself, there were palms and 
not maple trees. She hoped Francis Ambler would be 
happy with the little Lisher girl, Cora Lisher’s daughter. 


The following day, she thought, was longer than all the 
rest of her life that had led up to it. She was upstairs, 
dressing for dinner, when Mary Gow informally arrived. 
She kissed Nina sympathetically. * I've been in town all’ 
day,' she explained, ‘or, of course, I would have come 
before. I've just heard about Francis and Anna Louise,' 
Mary went hurriedly on. ‘I had to talk to you about it. 
Naturally, Nina, I was annoyed at first. Anything that 
had to do with Cora Lisher generally annoys me. I 
can't explain that, but it's so. I thought it was simply 
absurd for Francis to do it. Now I’m not so sure. 
Nothing more can affect you now, Nina. I thought of 
that and then I felt better about the whole affair. In 
a way it’s ideal—-Anna Louise is a sweet little thing, 
she hasn't a cent, and Francis has a fortune. He really 
had to get married; he was beginning to be a town insti¬ 
tution or something terrible like that. He'll be more- 
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human now, if you know what I mean. Simply a 
husband. The other was getting bad for him. It was 
making him unbearably conceited. 

' I didn’t come to say any of this. You must know, 
Nina, that Eastlake talked a great deal about you both. 
You always know that, in a way, and never quite 
believe it. A great deal more is said than you have any 
idea of; some of it was pretty sharp. That will stop, 
now. I mean it will be different. The women who envy 
you will still invent stories. I don't care about that. 
I don’t care about them. I do love you, and I realize we 
will have to do something. For the engagement. You 
ought to have a party for them; ordinarily I'd let you; 
but, with tire way things are, I won’t. I am going to 
have it. That will be just the same. Everyone knows 
how close we are. It might be better, because no one can 
say that Justin and I had to give it. You see, it ought to 
be done at once.’ Nina did see. ‘ You mustn’t bother,' 
she told Mary Gow. ‘I can manage it. I must.’ Mary 
was firm. ’ No, I’ve talked to Justin and it is all arranged. 
He doesn’t like the Saturday night dances and I want to 
have it next Tuesday. Home. We’ll ask everybody 
and put tables on the lawn. Paper lanterns. Of course 
it will rain, 1 can't help that. Nina, we can do the list 
together. To-night, if you like.' 

Nina asked: ' Have you heard from him? * 

* Not a line,’ Mary Gow replied. * He’s been back more 
than a week. I didn’t expect to, after I understood. 
Chalke will bury himself in Oriente. It was tragic—for 
Chalke of all men. He’ll never get over it. If that means 
anything to you. Chalke will love you for the rest of 
his life. He’s a strange mixture of experience and inno¬ 
cence. Nina, Chalke has a pure heart. It makes him very 
difficult, but fine. I would rather lose Chalke, the way 
you did, than own all the Francis Amblers in the world. 
I haven’t said a word about you because it isn’t necessary. 
You know what I think,’ 

All her life, Nina recognized, Mary Gow must cherish 
her mistake about Chalke and herself. Mary's mistake, 
however, was not about Chalke—he had the purest 
heart in the world—she was wrong about her. She was 
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exactly right, though, Nina saw, where the party for 
Anna Louise and Francis was concerned. ‘We can go 
over the list any time,' she agreed. ' It is wonderful you 
are having everyone. A party like that, with things to 
drink and Justin's cigars, will put Eastlake into a divine 
humour. I'll be splendid, Mary, you can’t imagine how 
brightly I'll shine. Just enough affection for Francis; 
a nice little attention to Anna Louise; and I’ll keep 
beside Cora Lisher. Even Wilson will be pleased by that. 
I have a white transparent velvet with a soft silver 
girdle ; I’ll wear my glass flowers with it.’ 

‘I don't think white,' Mary Gow objected; ‘probably 
Anna Louise will have on white. Take my word for it— 
Cora would think of that. It’s natural. Black reallv 
would be better. Black with enough style to remove 
the curse of mourning. The Ishtarre dress has that. 
Not many people have seen it, Nina. You’ve only worn 
it twice, at the club, I remember. Nina, it will make 
Anna Louise too white to he borne; I don't have to tell 
you what it will do to Cora Lisher.' 

'Mary, I don’t want to. I can't explain why.’ Nina 
was troubled. 'I never looked as well in anything else, 
naturally; but it seems to be such an undertaking. I 
have a dreadful time living up to it. I'm appalled by the 
idea. Perhaps blue.' Mary Gow spoke vigorously. 

' Not blue at all. You must not get into a state of mind. 
Nina, you are too splendid for that. Soon it will all 
seem beautiful. If you don’t put on the Ishtarre dress 
I'll send you home.' Nina was still oppressed by the 
thought of it. ‘I can't explain,' she said helplessly. 
‘I wore that dress the night I met Chalke. It was too 
strange for words. Mary, I always feel like someone 
else in it. I feel as though I had been alive for ever. 
One of the women thousands of years ago Chalke talked 
about. Don't you remember, Mary?—he even spoke of 
the dressmaker's name. Ishtarre. I let Roderick Wade 
take me down to the automobile shed and kiss me. 

I kissed him. I had the same feeling the last time. 
Feelings I didn't know were in me.' 

' I never before heard so much nonsense in one speech,' 
Mary declared. 'You have a miraculous dress, it stands 
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all the men who see you on their heads, and you are 
worried about it. It bothers you, I won't listen to any 
more of that. You’ll wear the Ishtarre affair if I have to 
come over and dress you. I'm going to have red on. 
Red, it’s scarlet! My reputation and colour make it 
quite all light. Remember, darling,' Mary kissed her. 
She left and Nina proceeded with her dressing. 'The 
Gows are having a party for Anna Louise and Francis,’ 
she said at dinner. ' I wish you had thought of that 
first,' Wilson replied. ‘We are the people to have done 
it,’ Cordelia said: ‘ It is better like it is and not so ob¬ 
vious.' Wilson regarded her heavily. ' Exactly what does 
that mean?’ he inquired, Cordelia Henry squarely met 
his frowning demand. ‘ It means that Mr. Ambler is here so 
much it would be obvious for mother and you to give it. 
The Lisher family will be a lot more flattered it’s the Gows.’ 

‘The Lisher family,’ lie continued; 'who are they?' 

‘Mrs. Thomas Lisher and the little Lisher model in 
vanilla ice-cream,' she explained. Acton, fortunately, 
interrupted them. ‘ If you ask me,' he asserted, ‘ I 
don't think it could be improved on. I don’t mean the 
poverty-into-riches part either. They belong together. 
Think of having all Mr. Ambler has and only doing what 
he does. Living in Eastlake! Going to the Country 
Club. Why, he could be anywhere. He could live in 
Paris. He could see anyone he wanted whenever he 
wanted to see her.’ It was evident that the accumulated 
volume of Acton’s long-restrained unfavourable opinion 
of Francis Ambler had at last swept aside all prudence. 
‘ If you ask me,’ he repeated his favourite form, ‘I think 
he’s a squash. I’d like to smack him on the nose. How 
mother had him around I can't for one imagine. He’s 
one of those men with nothing to do at the wrong time.’ 

It amazed Nina to recognize how much—at the same 
time that he was wholly different—Acton resembled his 
father. ‘We will have no more of that/ Wilson said 
severely. ‘You’ll have to be much older before your 
opinions have any value.’ A perverse spirit settled in 
both the children. Cordelia repeated: ‘Vanilla ice¬ 
cream/ ‘What was that/ her father demanded sharply. 
Cordelia neglected to reply. * I said what did you say/ 
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Wilson insisted. Cordelia rose from the table. ' I said 
vanilla and I meant Anna Louise Lisher. If you like 
liquorice better, there is her mother.’ Wilson Henry’s 
face was congested with anger. 'Leave the room,’ he 
shouted at Cordelia. 4 1 was getting ready to,' she 
answered inexcusably. Acton laid aside his napkin. 
‘Please excuse me,’ he said. Without waiting for an 
answer, Acton followed Cordelia. Nina thought: We 
des erve it. Wilson deserves it and so do I. Liquorice and 
vanilla ice-cream and a squash. Cora and Anna Louise 
and Francis Ambler. ‘Children,’ she said aloud, are 
simply frightful. You must be smarter with them Wilson.’ 


The days, like Nina's domestic and individual acts, con¬ 
tinued to move in a featureless and mechanical succes¬ 
sion. She called from the bathroom, preparing for the 
Gows' supper-party for Anna Louise Lisher and Francis, 
to Rhoda. 1 1 want the white transparent velvet, Rhoda. 
it's in the closet, in a bag, with my dresses and has a 
silver girdle.' No one, she decided, would think any of 
the things Mary suggested if she wore white. Besides, a 
girl wouldn't wear white velvet elaborate with silver. 
She really wasn’t capable of supporting the lshtarrc 
dress. She couldn't live up to it. Nina slipped the white 
velvet dress over her head. 'It’s caught, Rhoda,’ she 
said; ‘you will have to help me. The slip has caught on 
one of the hooks. Be careful, you can’t force it like that. 
Rhoda!’ There was a clear sound of tearing. Nina 
Henry and Rhoda gazed appalled at the back of her 
dress—the velvet was torn from neck to waist-band. 
‘Miss Nina/ Rhoda told her; ‘it just seemed to go. It 
went too quick for me to stop. I feel terrible. That 
wonderful velvet too.’ They couldn’t, Nina replied, do 
anything about it. 'It's ruined. I do think you were 
careless, Rhoda. I warned you it was caught in a hook.’ 
Fate appeared to be absolutely against her. ‘Get the 
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black dress,’she added, 'the dress Mrs. Gow brought 
from Paris.’ 

After all, Nina decided, gazing at her reflection in the 
long mirror on the bathroom door, Mary had been right. 
The white dress, compared with this, was insipid. 
White, even white velvet, was more appropriate for 
Anna Louise than for her, Anna Louise Lisher was 
insipid. Vanilla ice-cream. Cordelia was really a very 
penetrating and amusing girl. As different from Anna 
Louise as possible. But, then, Cordelia was not a Lisher. 
She had been even sharper about Cora Liquorice. An 
unpleasant-looking black substance that children liked. 
Wilson was a child. He had the mind of a child. Wilson, 
as a matter of fact, was fairly ludicrous. He would be 
back from the city late; he had arranged to follow her to 
ttie Gows’. Yes, he was absurd. Liquorice. Nina 
thought of Cora and Anna Louise and Francis Ambler 
and Wilson together. It seemed to her they belonged 
together. They were every one of them as bad as that. 
She could not decide which was worse. She knew' one 
thing w'ell enough—they were all opposed to her. They 
were all her enemies. They wanted to humiliate her. 
She laughed audibly at that. Humiliate her! They had 
a sweet chance of doing it. 

Francis Ambler’s engagement to Anna Louise was 
simply a part of their hatred for her. It w'as an attack on 
her. Nina discovered that her feeling about Francis had 
changed again. She did not w'ant him. Not even for an 
hour. Now she couldn’t bear the thought of his touching 
her. He was positively nauseating. A squash. She didn’t 
object if he married the Lisher girl. She perfectly agreed 
with Acton there. However, she did hate to let them 
think they could dispose of her so easily—so cheaply. 
W’ilson and Cora and Anna Louise and Francis. She 
wondered w’hat his secretly obscene mother with her 
disgusting breasts thought about it. Ocha Ambler, 
Nina was certain, would rather have Francis involved in 
an affair with her than married to a Lisher. Secretly 
Ocha was a socially ambitious old bitch. 

Nina was intensely amused by that phrase applied to 
Mrs. Mason Ambler. She didn’t object to Ocha. She 
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understood and, to a large extent, sympathized with her 
obscenity. Eastlake would be horrified if it could know 
what she was thinking. Eastlake thought Ocha was an 
elevated and Christ-like person. She supported every 
charity there was. It was different about Francis—he 
was a leader in the plot against her. 

A great pride swept through Nina Henry—it was like 
wide rushing wings carrying her up into space—far 
above ordinary individuals. Insignificant individuals who 
thought their momentary allairs were important. She 
was tilled with a sense of limitless power, a vitality that 
had no end, a life without death. She had a swift tangled 
vision of looking down on ice mountains and rivers and 
plains of ice. A whole ice world. Brown slopes appeared, 
facing the sun ; there were brown huts and men in rough 
furs. A green crescent of land lay between a high waste of 
snow and a burning desert that reached south without 
any relief to a dark tropical sea. She saw a long, narrow 
plain between two rivers with a high square brick tower 
in its centre. It had great flights of steps and on the top 
there was a temple with an open court and a wide altar. 
People thronged about it, and a little company of children 
were cut open with copper knives. Children converted 
into bright hot patterns of colour—like brilliant rugs. 
She could hear the massed voice of the throng. She saw 
sacrifices—girls wasted in a moment—in courtyards 
where stone columns repeated the graceful form of 
palms with bands of gold and silver. The capitals were 
carved and painted palm leaves. Her name rose to her 
in slow chants. There were cities on a sea bluer than the 
sky; cities with metal domes intolerable in the sunlight; 
black ships with scarlet oars in the blue harbours; 
processions and games, and always deaths, in her honour. 
The infinite variety of existence swept far below her and 
vanished, leaving the triumphant accents of her name 
ringing in her brain. 

The bedroom she possessed with Wilson Henry sur¬ 
rounded her by its immediate commonplace pleasantness. 
Nina fixed her hair at her dressing-table. She touched 
the lobes of her ears with rouge and perfume. She had 
no intention of allowing Francis Ambler to humiliate 
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her. On the contrary, she determined to humiliate 
Francis. Nina had not, yet, decided how. It wouldn’t 
he difficult. She would wait for a possible moment, 
the right opportunity, at the Gows' party. It must, 
naturally, have something to do with Anna Louise. 
A great deal to do with her. She would not, she pro¬ 
ceeded, be obvious; but everyone would know what 
had happened. All Eastlake would hear of Francis 
Ambler’s disgrace. She could, the truth was, make 
him do exactly what she wished. He didn't know it, 
but her power over him was absolute. If a man ever gave 
his spirit to her she owned him for ever. It was, then, 
useless to talk about decency. Impossible to escape. 
The secret destruction of his desire moved through his 
nerves and turned his courage, his heart, into blackness. 

She did not know what, yet, she would choose to do, 
but vague ideas formed in her mind. Humorous con¬ 
ceptions. She thought it was quite possible that Francis 
would behave objectionably, forget that he was engaged 
to marry Anna Louise Lisher. Perhaps to-night, in the 
sense of the past years, he would not be disappointed. 
Nina went downstairs, to the dining-room, where she 
filled a wineglass with Italian vermouth. It was, like 
that, a curious drink, at once heavy, sweet, and at the 
same time sharp with an insinuating flavour like the 
poison at the centre of a peach. She could, after Francis 
and Anna Louise had been attended to, devote herself 
to Chalke Ewing. He thought that, in Cuba, he was 
free. Nina sipped the vermouth and smiled. Chalke 
was no better off than Francis Ambler. He wasn’t so 
free. She had deeper, more comprehensive, plans for 
him. There wasn't a place on the earth where he could 
evade her—get away from her. God, she had different 
plans for Chalke. Chalke who smelled pleasantly of 
Bacardi rum and cigars. Dark in his white linen. Soon 
he would be white in dark linen. She finished the glass 
of vermouth. 

Nina lingered since, with all time at her disposal, she 
could well afford to be late here or there. Time had no 
authority over her. She went out on the porch. She 
could see, beyond the Bache lawn, the paper lanterns 
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hung in Justin Gow's garden. People were moving 
around—women with white dresses moment arily coloured 
by the coloured lights. Men in dark coats and flannel 
trousers. There was a strain of violins, of odd notes and 
experimental quavers, and an orchestra began to play. 
She recognized the intense passionate gravity, the deliber¬ 
ate challenge, of a tango. Nina heard tlie bare rhythm, 
the naked strings, rather than the passages of softening 
melancholy. It was engaging; it could have been better. 
There was no beat of metal on metal, no insistent 
pounding of drums; she missed the fluctuating wail of 
voices like the crying of desert wolves. Tins is very 
queer,' Nina suddenly and irrationally said aloud; 
‘it's as queer as hell.' She walked across the lawn with 
a cigarette. She went by the brick sidewalk and across 
Kingsmill Street to Justin and Mary Gow’s party. 


The spectacle of social Eastlake revolved around Nina 
with a pleased general conversation in tlie decorated 
gloom. She had, then, no taste for human contacts, no 
desire to listen to the dull confidences of Joel Bache or of 
Ambrose Delaney. She saw and, as briefly as possible, 
spoke to Mary Gow, who was too old, too faded, to wear 
red. Anna Louise wore white, white and a pale blue 
without character, a skirt up at the front on her un¬ 
engaging legs. Cora Lisher had on an elaborate maroon 
affair with a panel hanging from her shoulders; it was 
worse than her simpler mistakes. Cora deliberately 
put herself in Nina’s way. ‘Isn’t this all too much for 
words?' Cora proceeded. ‘The most beautiful party! 
The lanterns and everything. Nina, nobody will ever 
know how happy I am. My life is an absolute success. 
Not many can say that. I can. But, then, no one else 
has Anna Louise for a daughter. She isn't like other 
girls. Sometimes I’m afraid—she seems to be too perfect. 
Francis is so simple, so sweet, when you think that he has 
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so much. I can’t begin to tell you how generous he is. 

I wanted to do something to the house; he wouldn't 
let me touch it; Francis said it was too far from the 
club and my friends. Nina, Anna Louise and he are 
going to build a little house for me near here. He bought 
me a Franklin automobile. The convertible one where 
the top goes up and down/ 

At last, Nina thought, Cora had a new automobile; 
Wilson would have to think of another reason for getting 
her in the evening. ‘ Wilson will hate that/ Nina replied; 

' I mean about the ear. He likes to think he is your 
chauffeur/ Cora, she saw, had grown absolutely stiff and 
unresponsive. ‘ The truth is, Cora, Wilson wanted to give 
you an automobile. I really suggested it to him. But he 
was afraid the wrong people would find out and talk. He 
said it wasn’t possible in Eastlake. I wouldn’t have 
minded that.’ She paused, and Cora Lisher spoke in a 
hard conventional tone. ‘That was very kind of you. 
Wilson was right, though. Anyhow I’d never have let 
him do it. There isn’t any reason or excuse for such a 
thing, for so much/ 

'I don’t agree with you/ Nina answered cheerfully. 
‘When you are fond of someone, I think, you literally 
can’t do too much for them. Wilson is devoted to you, 
Cora. Everyone knows that. He talks about you to me 
all the time; he tells me how considerate and charming 
you are to him. He had a marvellous trip south with 
you/ Cora interrupted her there. ‘Wilson Henry did 
not have a trip south with me/ she said sharply. ‘ If 
anybody says he did they lied. He came to the town 
where I was bom and saw me in my cousin’s house. 
We happened to be on the same train, but in different 
cars, from Washington,’ Nina laughed. ‘Cora, dear, 
don't you realize Eastlake would call that a trip? 
The thing is—like the question about the automobile— 
to pay no attention to it. Do what you want and let 
Eastlake talk/ Cora did not know that Eastlake had 
been talking about Wilson and herself. 

‘It’s dreadful!’ she exclaimed. 'You can’t have a 
friend in this low-minded place and not be misunder¬ 
stood/ Every place, Nina assured her, was low-minded 
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in precisely the same way. ' You must know, Cora, that 
there was even talk about Francis Ambler and me. 
Imagine! I am years too old, for him. Simply years. 
Francis likes to ask me things. It's silly, but he has come 
to depend on my opinion. I told him yesterday he would 
have to stop that now. Now, I told him, Anna Louise 
was his source of information. Of experience, Cora. 
I can tell you a great deal about Francis; you don't 
actually know him very well. Anna Louise doesn’t 
know him. You haven’t had much opportunity yet. 
I understand him as well as I do Wilson, and there isn’t 
a thing Wilson does I can’t see through.' Nina inter¬ 
rupted herself to smile at Francis Ambler, who had come 
up to them. 'I am explaining to Cora about you,’ 
she told him. 

‘Nina Henry thinks we don't know you. Francis/ 
Cora added; 'she says Anna Louise doesn’t know a 
thing about you.' Francis promptly replied that he 
hoped not. 'It's fortunate I'm in time to keep Nina 
from giving me away. Nina does know me. She couldn’t 
help it, I've bothered her so much about myself.’ Nina 
told him to be still. ‘The first thing to realize,’ she 
returned to Cora, 'is that Francis has no talent for 
neglecting himself. He gives you tlie things, for example, 
that happen to please him. It's easier to get an emerald 
bracelet than new laundry tubs/ That, Francis per¬ 
sisted, everyone would agree was a splendid reputation. 
‘After all, don’t stop, Nina; I want Cora to hear a great 
deal of this/ It was painfully evident to Nina that Cora 
did not want to hear of it. At that moment she was a 
nervous wreck from fright. ‘Wouldn't it be better/ 
Cora suggested, ‘if Nina told it to Anna Louise? I’m 
not marrying Francis; she is/ 

‘My dear Cora, yon mustn’t be so modest/ Nina 
replied to that. ‘ You are such a perfect and devoted 
mother I can’t imagine Anna Louise getting along with¬ 
out you.’ Francis Ambler smiled his approval at Nina. 
'That is absolutely true/ he agreed with her. ‘Cora is 
the most marvellous parent in the world.' Cora Lisher's 
hands were caught tightly together. 'Thank you, Nina/ 
she said. ' You’ve often heard me say I would do any- 
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thing in the world for my child. I will. I’d burn in hell 
for ever to give her one moment of comfort. I’d bum 
anyone in hell, if I could, who made trouble for her— 
who just thought of making trouble for her, Nina, I 
would do something to them a lot like hell.' She didn't, 
Nina lightly said, doubt it for a moment. ‘ I like trouble, 
Cora. It's a temptation. Eastlake is pretty dull just at 
present. For me. Not for you, L can understand that. 
I’m finding it specially stupid. I haven't any power in 
hell, as a matter of fact, but I have some with men/ 

‘ I can’t guess what this is all about/ Francis Ambler 
put in ; ‘ but it has a most extraordinary family resem¬ 
blance to pure nonsense. I’m going to bring it to an 
end. Cora, you will move to the punch-bowl, you are 
going now with me, and drink until you reach a careless 
if not abandoned condition/ He took Cora Lishcr’s 
arm and with a brief smile at Nina, with no other excuse, 
he left her. She watched their backs disappearing into 
the shadows diversified by orange and rose and blue 
light from the paper lanterns. A slight bitterness pos¬ 
sessed her. Francis Ambler thought he was free. Free 
to walk away from her with Cora, free to marry Cora’s 
paragon of a daughter. She felt the resentment that was 
the result of impertinence on the part of an inferior. 
But, then, no one at the Gows’, no one in East lake, 
knew her. They didn’t, they couldn’t know who she 
was. Eastlake thought she was Nina Henry—Wilson 
Henry’s wife. Cora Lisher supposed she was a woman 
in the sense that she was a woman. Merely human 
like herself. She thought with amusement of Mr. Clough, 
who sold her groceries, and Mr. Scannel, who sold her 
fish. A weariness, like the edge of a dark cloak, fell over 
her. Suddenly she envied Mr. Scannel and Mr. Clough. 
They were safe and they were mortal. Death would 
bring them to an end. 

People, happily, died and their troubles, their responsi¬ 
bilities, died with them; but principles and the old 
powers never died; the old gods were perpetually wor¬ 
shipped under new names. Chalke Ewing had realized a 
little of that. His arrogance, however, had blinded him 
to the divinity of love. Chalke had denied it. He, too, 
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would pay for his mistake. He would pay by returning 
to her for the sacrifice of the necessity he had put above 
even her. Above love. Nina was seated in a small 
ornamental iron garden-chair. She did not want punch. 
She wasn’t hungry for earthly food. The immortal gods 
and goddesses were always troubled by their dealings 
with the human world. They regretted their immortality. 
They reflected human desires. There was a curious 
veiled beauty in the weakness of humanity. Justin 
Govs* found her. He took Nina with an affectionate force 
to the supper-table. ‘ By God. Nina,’ he said on the way, 
‘you are a fetching piece. If I find you are fetching me 
I’ll pour holy water on you and scald you to death.' 


The music playing on Justin's lawn brought infinitely 
remote memories back to her. 1 he most modern, she 
thought, was at once the oldest. There was permanence, 
too, in the strains of music. The people around her were 
more momentary than insects whose lives were held in a 
single breath. Their faces and words had no meaning for 
her; she had seen so many faces like dissolving masks; 
she had heard that murmur of voices since the beginning 
of human time. Mr. Swingfellow, the Episcopal minister, 
sat next to her. He seemed tired, weary with the impossi¬ 
bility of his occupation. His face was white and intent; 
he spoke in a repressed voice. ' Mrs. Swingfellow couldn't 
come,’Mr. Swingfellow told her, ’ She has quinsy. She 
has been sick a great deal the past year. Our oldest boy 
is home now, too. His arm, his right arm, was broken 
trying to crank a truck. It will never be entirely good 
again. He is twenty-two. I suppose this isn’t the time 
to speak of it, Mrs. Henry, but we are greatly indebted 
to Mr. Henry for his last cheque. Would it be improper 
for me to add I miss seeing you in church ? 

‘ I used to see Acton and Cordelia there as well; when 
they were in the Sunday school; but no more. It is 
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improper to go on with that. The difficulty of being a 
clergyman is that you are always a clergyman. I am 
sure a cup of punch wouldn’t harm me; it might even do 
me good; but I am among my congregation; I am their 
minister. Mrs. Henry, I am sure that when the Bible 
said Our Lord made wine it was wine, I ask you to con¬ 
sider that I couldn't even say that publicly. I have 
confidence in you.’ Mr. Swingfellow looked at her 
intently. A lovely woman is a pleasure,’ he went on; 

‘ you are better than the punch. I can see, though, what 
the early Fathers meant. They were right to regard 
women as a menace to the Church.' Nina smiled into 
his eyes. ‘Justin just threatened to scald me to death 
with holy water,' she admitted. Mr. Swingfellow sighed. 
‘We hear a great deal about the corruptible flesh,’ he 
proceeded. ‘ I think it ought to be called the unconquer¬ 
able flesh. After all, when we do beat it we only retreat. 
We only leave the field. Even if it is for heaven. For 
heaven,' his tired voice grew speculative. 'The flesh 
remains supreme on earth. If I may say so, the desirable, 
the lovely flesh. We run away from it and that con¬ 
stitutes the worship of God.' 

’There are so many ways to worship God,' she an¬ 
swered. ’ No one can remember them all. Perhaps the 
oldest is best.' She was thinking of the long, narrow 
plain between its two rivers that ended in desert. She 
was thinking of the high square tower bright with the 
entrails of children. She heard the voices rising to her— 
the sharp accents of her name—from courtyards where 
the columns were palm trees in stone. Mr. Swingfellow 
seemed as absurd, as impermanent, as all the other 
people and beliefs around her. ' Certainly we know there 
was no security of salvation before the birth of Christ,' 
he said. Nina wanted to laugh at him. In the act of 
lighting a cigarette her firm bare shoulder pressed 
against Mr. Swingfellow. He held himself rigidly still. 
'Quinsy,' he asserted, 'is an unpleasant ailment. My 
wife has had it before. Quinsy threatens to be a habit 
with her. Mrs. Henry, do you feel that you know any¬ 
thing about love?' She turned to him with a shadow on 
her eyes. ‘What do you want to find out?' she asked. 
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He asked if it could, by any chance, be worth what 
men were willing to pay for it ? 

’There will never be an answer to that,' she told him, 
' because there isn't any choice. No one can escape from 
love. It started life and destroys it. Always. Perhaps 
the end of the world \vill cure love, Mr. Swingfellow. 
liven that isn’t certain. It may spread, like a contagion, 
from world to world. You won’t hnd a god strong enough 
to protect you or a heaven where you'll be safe.' He was 
plainly startled. 'My dear Mrs. Henry!' he exclaimed. 
‘My dear Mrs. Henry! I had no idea what a pagan I 
would uncover. 1 asked, it seemed to me, a most candid 
question, an entirely permissible question, and your 
answer was appalling. No other word will do. Indeed, I 
understand now about Mr. Gow and the holy water.' 
Mr. Swingfellow addressed himself to his supper. 

She was tired of him. His fretful religion annoyed her 
beyond expression. She could, now, leave the supper- 
table, and, avoiding the people who wanted to talk to her 
she wandered back into the night beyond the lanterns. 
Francis Ambler found her there. ' I’m glad,' he told her ; 
4 1 needed a rest. If it's only for a minute. Here's one of 
those cemetery benches Mary likes.' Francis sat beside 
Nina Henry, he lighted a cigarette and then looked at 
her. ’Nina,' he said, in an amazed tone, 'you know who 
I am—Francis Ambler. I am sitting beside you on an 
iron bench in the Gows’ lawn.' She nodded. ' 1 don't 
believe it,' he went on; ‘it's insane, but for a moment I 
could see your body shining through that dress. Your 
body shining like silver through your dress.' He was very 
much agitated. ‘ I must be drunk. I don't think I am, I 
don't know why, but I must be. Do you mind if I 
touch you? To see if it's you, Nina I' He rose hurriedly 
and stood facing her. 4 God damn it, you have no business 
to be so cold. To-night. This is a hot night. You ought to 
be warm at least.' He leaned down and took her hands. 
Her eyes were half closed; she held both his hands tightly. 
His voice changed, it became thin and harassed. ‘ Nina,’ 
he begged her, ‘let me go. You don't want me. I 
don't mean anything to you. Let me go, Nina. We must 
remember why we are here. I don’t want to remember 
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it. I'll forget it.’ Justin Gow’s voice called through the 
dark. ‘Nina, is that you? I have been looking every¬ 
where.’ He came up to them. ‘Francis,’ he said, ‘I 
must speak to Nina. Do you mind leaving us? Anna 
Louise is near the music.’ 

* Nina,’ he continued, when Francis had gone, * there is 
something you must decide for me. You are closer to us 
than anyone else in Eastlake. My mind seems to be use¬ 
less. I was in the house when the telephone rang, no one 
else answered it, so I did. I did, thank God. It was long 
distance. Nina, it was Havana. Mary’s brother, Chalke, 
is dead.' For a second all that he had said was incompre¬ 
hensible to her. ‘Dead?’ she repeated flatly. ‘Chalke 
dead?' Justin went rapidly on. ‘ You might as well hear 
the rest of it now. Everyone will know about it to¬ 
morrow. Nina, he killed himself,’ 

In the immediate silence that followed that announce¬ 
ment Nina heard the strains of a waltz. She saw the 
coloured paper lanterns swaying slightly in a very faint 
stir of air. Chalke was dead. He had killed himself. 
After all he had escaped from her. ‘Yes, Justin,’ she 
replied quietly; ‘how can I help you?’ What, Justin 
Gow wanted to know, was to be done about the party. 

‘ I haven’t told Mary yet. I don't like to wait, Nina; but 
you know these affairs in Eastlake; it may go on for 
hours. It isn't more than ten now.’ Nina was positive. 
'You must tell her right away,’ she asserted. ‘Tell her 
and then come back. If people ask to see her, and they 
will, say she has a headache. I’ll watch the party, and 
as soon as possible you must send the music away.’ 
She was, he said, absolutely right, ‘I can't stop the 

music before twelve. It was ordered until two. That 

* 

doesn’t matter. I know where Mary is. It might be a 
good thing if you went up with her a little later.’ 

No, Nina told him, that would be a very bad thing, 
‘ It will simply make us both feel worse. Sympathy is a 
mistake.' Justin left her and Wilson Henry appeared. ‘ I 
couldn’t guess where you were,’ he complained. ‘ Are you 
all right? Because if you are I am going home with Cora. 
We will be back at once. She has to get something. I 
think it's a shawl. Cora doesn't want to take Francis away 
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now. Haven't the Gows done it marvellously, Nina? 
Everyone says it's the most elaborate party that’s been 
given in Eastlake for years.’ She said: ’ Yes, Wilson. By 
all means. But of course. It is elaborate, Wilson.' He 
came closer to her. * Are you sure you're quite right ? ’ he 
demanded. ' You look like marble. Good punch is always 
stronger than it tastes. Perhaps I'd better not leave.' Nina 
spoke with a hard determination. ' Go,’ she told him. 


An obscure struggle began within her. She felt that a 
great calamity had happened—Chalkc Ewing was dead. 
He had killed himself. But that recognition had only a 
faint significance. Nina told herself it was calamitous, 
but she had no answering sense of sorrow or regret. She 
had lost Chalke, but, after all, that wasn't overwhelm¬ 
ingly important. At the same time the struggle con¬ 
tinued. She felt that Chalke’s death ought to fill her 
with horror. She ought to understand that she had lost 
the only thing that made her life comprehensible. In 
addition, she had been concerned in his death. It might 
be said she was responsible for it. Well, if she were 
responsible for it, what did that matter? All this, she 
thought, was a great stir about very little. She repeated 
to herself the fact that Chalke had escaped from her. 
That was very intelligent of him. He had saved himself, 
together with a great deal of pleasure, a great deal of 
trouble. She recalled her conversation with Mr. Swing- 
fellow—death was the only possibility of freedom from 
love. Chalke, Chalke Ewing, was dead. She carelessly 
deserted him, dropped him out of her thoughts, and 
returned to Francis Ambler. 

There was nothing to be done about him now. How¬ 
ever, she had no intention of relaxing her hold on Francis. 
He included too much that she disliked—Cora and Anna 
Louise and Wilson Henry. She disliked Wilson, who was 
otherwise wholly unimportant, because he was attached 
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to Cora. Wilson did what Cora wanted rather than what 
she required. Strangely enough she had no power over 
Wilson; once he had been the slave of her body and of 
her mind, but he had shifted his allegiance to Cora. In a 
way, for a moment, Cora was her rival. When she 
destroyed Francis Ambler—she really regretted the fact 
that nothing short of destruction would now do—she 
would destroy Cora as well. That would be easy through 
Cora’s daughter. Anna Louise was her fatal weakness— 
her vulnerability. Justin Gow had appeared again; he 
met the gaiety all around him with a brief but sufficient 
courtesy. 

'Mary wanted to see you,’ he told Nina; ‘but 1 said 
you had to stay down here to help me. She was worse 
than I hoped she would be. She seemed to feel there was 
more in Chalke’s death than just his death. Nina, I’m 
going to have some whisky, in the house, and I think it 
would do you good too.’ She went with Justin into his 
small library. They sat there, with their drinks, for a 
little. Justin Gow watched her curiously. ‘ I used to 
think I knew you,’ he said; ‘ I find I don’t. I sit here and 
look at you and realize you are completely strange to 
me. The truth is you are disturbing. 1 can’t decide how, 
but 1 have a good deal of sympathy for Francis Ambler. 
I think he did very well to dedicate himself to the little 
Lisher girl. If soda-water can satisfy him after brandy. 
I don’t like brandy myself.’ 

She laughed. ' Your manners always have been odd, 
Justin. But that is the strangest compliment I ever had. 
Oh, absolutely. Perhaps that is why I like it so much. I 
imagine brandy is an acquired taste. You have to try it 
first.’ Justin, with a frowning deliberation, selected a 
cigar from a large walnut box. He carefully pinched the 
end of the cigar between his fingers and lighted it 
thoroughly. ‘I’m too old, Nina,’ he said at last. ‘It 
would be like starting with cigars again. They are too 
strong and I would be too weak. I’ll take a chance with 
whisky any time; I’ve taken thousands of chances; but 
not with brandy. I’m afraid of it. I believe I am afraid 
of you. I never was before, but I am to-night. I’d like 
to try the holy water, Nina.' She said all that, of course, 
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was pure nonsense. ‘ I mean about the power of blessing 
things. I can tell you now, holy water wouldn’t do you 
any good,' Justin asked her if she’d be kind enough to 
tell him what they were talking about. ‘Because 1 11 be 
damned if I know. I can sec one thing, you have the 
prettiest legs in the world—the whitest. Nina, did you 
do anything to Chalke Ewing? ’ 

She rose and went close to him. ‘ What do you think? 
she replied. ‘Could 1 do anything to him? lo men? To 
you?' He kept his seat, gazing up at her. ‘Chalke is 
dead,’ Justin said slowly ; ’ lie left here without a word to 
us and killed himself in Cuba. In a drawing-room on a 
train of the United Railroad of Havana, to be exact. 
Why did he kill himself, Nina? Can you answer that.'' 
She could not resist the temptation to display her power 
to Justin Gow—Justin, who was a judge and thought he 
had authority over men. ‘Yes,' she told him coldly, 
'I can. Chalke kilted himself because he loved me. 
Love killed him.' Justin got up, he pushed his chair 
between them, holding on to its back. ’ By God, you did! 
he exclaimed. "I can see it in your face.’ He poured 
another stiff measure of whisky into his glass and drank 
it instantaneously. 

‘Why did you do it, Nina? ' he demanded. ‘I have to 
know that to know anything. You’ll admit you ought to 
tell me. Think how long I've known you. Remember 
Mary. Chalke was her brother. She didn’t see him often, 
but she loved him very dearly. Why did you kill Chalke?' 
She explained patiently: ’ I said love killed him. I loved 
him and it was that. It didn't matter if he loved me or 
not. That was nothing. This is different. I wanted him, 
but he wanted something else, I think he called it 
decency, and he thought he could get away from me. 
But I went with him. I went in him.’ Justin Gow s 
mouth was hard. ‘It wasn't love,' he told her; ’it was 
you.' She cried: ‘I am love!' A ringing silence followed 
the sound of her voice, the amazing conceit of her 
declaration. Justin stood with his hands on the back of 
the chair, watching her with glimmering eyes. Finally 
he spoke. 'So that's it. You are love. You wanted 
Chalke Ewing, but he wanted decency, and so you killed 
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him. I suppose nothing can kill you.' Nothing, she 
replied. 

‘ We’re just more than a little drunk,' Justin declared 
in a resolutely reasonable voice. ‘You are a shade drun¬ 
ker, if anything, than I am. I’m going out in the air. 
So are you.’ He glanced at his watch. ‘It's midnight,', 
he said. ‘I'll stop the music.' More than half the lan¬ 
terns were dark, their candles burned out. The stars had 
vanished. There was a promise of rain in the air. Justin 
spoke to the musicians; they put aside their instruments; 
people began to go home. Nina saw Cora Lisher, but 
Wilson wasn’t with her. She looked vaguely around for 
him without success. Very well, she would walk home 
alone. Across the street and across the lawns. She saw 
the glass that had held vermouth on the porch railing. 
In her bedroom an evil temper overcame her. She had 
never had a rottener time. She had never known 
rottener men. Francis Ambler and the minister and 
Justin Gow. At any rate she had surprised, yes, and 
frightened, Justin Gow. She took off her dress. 

A strangling flood of sorrow and loneliness enveloped 
her. Chalke was dead. He had killed himself. He had 
died alone, lonely, in Cuba. He was dead. Nina had not, 
she realized, understood that until now. Dead! Chalke. 
He had committed suicide. A train that belonged to the 
United Railroad of Havana. Justin had told her and 
then taken Mary away from their party, but she stayed 
and talked and laughed and flirted and drank. She had 
said the most ridiculous things to Justin. Nina couldn't 
imagine what he must think of her. Chalke was gone. He 
had reproved her—God, what unanswerable reproof— 
by his death. His honourable death, A deep hatred for 
herself drowned all her other emotions. The Ishtarre 
dress was lying on her bed; she hated it with a desperate 
and peculiar bitterness of resentment; she had worn it 
throughout the time that drove Chalke to death. Nina 
picked the dress up and, with a sudden unpremeditated 
violence, she tore it into fragments. It almost literally 
vanished—nothing was left but some cloudy scraps of 
chiffon and shreds of satin. A heavy weariness settled 
over her. She felt sick. Nina looked instinctively into 
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the mirror of her dressing-table. Her wide appalled eyes 
stared out of a wrecked face; the rouge on her checks 
was like blots of colour on a pale and lifeless surface; 
the throat hung in little pockets of dry finely wrinkled 
skin from the sharp and bonv structure of her jaw. 


At last, she said to herself, that is over. It's over and 
only memory would ever trouble her again. Since 
Chalke was dead it was quite proper for her vital charm 
to leave her. She had small regret and even less dread 
because of that. Nina was not dismayed. She had to 
sit down, however, she was very weak. It had been a 
tragically difficult night. Justin had behaved marvel¬ 
lously. She would, naturally, see Mary Gow as soon as 
possible in the morning. Poor Mary. She had been very 
proud of Chalke. Mary, and Justin, yes, and Chalke, 
were all proud people. They were superior strong people. 
Mary, who would be wretchedly unhappy, at least could 
remember that Chalke had been superior to a more 
degrading surrender. Chalke, the truth was, had not 
lived in the common, the compromising, world that 
practically everyone else inhabited. He lived in a world 
of elevated, or incorruptible, ideas; in the green flame— 
Chalke had said that—of the tropics. Another man, 
not so fine, could have managed both her and the 
situation before them. A man with less imagination, 
who was not, in short, an idealist, would have married 
her and, on a far lower plane, made her comparatively 
happy. That, however, was not important now. 

It was lost in the immeasurable emptiness of her 
being, an emptiness that must, now, reach without 
interruption to the end of her life, that nothing, no one, 
could fill. Nina looked at her watch, she saw that it 
was past one and wondered where Wilson was. He had 
not been with Cora Lisher at the end of Gows‘ party. 
She began mechanically to think more especially about 
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what had occurred to her. The thing had happened 
that women dreaded more than all the other penalties 
of existence put together—she had become, in effect, 
old. She had grown old because she had lost the illusion 
of a persistent and sustaining spirit of youth—of 
feminine hope. All confidence in her ability to repair 
and preserve her appearance, to keep it with a painted 
and powdered bravery from an admitted final defeat, 
had fled. She didn’t, however, mind defeat. Nina was 
too tired for any activity of feeling. She only wanted 
to rest—to be quiet. 

She was principally without ambition. She had none, 
and for the rest of her life there would be no incentive for 


her to change. There was nothing to keep her animated, 
to wish for. She knew what her future would be from 
the past. Her future was her past in a different sense. 
It was Chalke, and lie was dead. Later, another time, 
she'd think about that—about him. She would try to 
realize she had killed him. Nina couldn’t to-night. It 
was too much for her. She was amazed that her body, 
really a small body, could hold such a tremendous 
loneliness—such a boundless pain. It had all happened 
so quickly—one day she was divinely happy, and almost 
the next, happiness was gone for ever. She remembered 
her haggard face and shapeless throat. Her eyes, still 
unchanged, looked as though they had been trapped in 
a dreadful accident. Everything but her eyes had been 
destroyed. The reality was not so terrible as she thought. 
Now, without Chalke, she was almost glad it had 
happened. She did not want to go on living—with what 
they had known was living—without him. This seemed 
more fit. It was, of course, right for her to suffer as 

!I n i? h 'r? S P ossib . le - The suffering was comparatively 
dull. That surprised her a little; as much as she was able 
to be surprised. 

She had no impulse now to look back over her life to 
see herself in the past and to regret it. Nina continued 
to undress. She took out a nightgown without interest 
and without choice. It was thin and pink, set with 
transparent white lace flowers. She automatically 
addressed herself to cleansing cream and liquid astrin- 
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gents and lotions. She wiped her face with soft squares 
of paper. It was a habit, that was all. Her skin was 
very soft. It made her think of a flower that had begun 
to fade. When that started, it went very quickly. She 
wasn’t, Nina knew, going to die to-morrow. To-mor¬ 
row she wouldn’t look entirely different from yesterday. 
But the change was absolute. Women would notice it. 
Mary Gow and Delia and Cora Usher. Cora would be 
secretly pleased and reassured. She would feci that, 
at last, Francis was safe. 

He was. She had a faint affection without interest for 
him. A gieat wind bad blown over her and taken nearly 
everything with it. Certainly it had obliterated Francis 
Ambler, She couldn't imagine where Wilson was. Nina 
realized that she had promised to play bridge to-morrow 
afternoon. Ocha would be there. In four more days 
there would be another Saturday night dance at the 
Country Club. She supposed Wilson would want to go. 
I will go with him, she thought. Joel Bache will dance 
with me and Roderick Wade will be drunk again. I 
will sit on the porch and it will be hot. Cordelia and 
Annabel and Faith would probably go to the quarry. 
That, at last, brought Chalke clearly before her. Nina 
saw herself standing beside him, with only her bras 
and drawers on, before the black water. That was the 
night she had broken down his determination. Yes, 
that night she had lost him. She remembered little 
things about Chalke—his soft black sash in the evening, 
his long, thin fingers holding a cigar. They were already 
so brown it was impossible to sec nicotine stains on 
them. 

She remembered his slightly harsli voice—when you 
didn’t know Chalke you thought he was disagreeable. 
He wasn't. He had to be like that. It was the way he 
protected himself. Chalke hid himself from everyone 
but her. She was his immeasurable misfortune, his 
death. Yet she wasn’t altogether sorry for him. She was 
sorrier for herself. You couldn't live for ever, Nina told 
herself. Chalke's determination had left him, but only 
for a few hours; people, even Mary, would think he Lad 
been defeated by life, by love; but actually he had 
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conquered them. You could not live for ever. It was 
better to die at the right moment than to live through 
a few additional wrong and disappointing years. Nina 
was in bed; a moth beat softly about the light beside 
her, and she switched the light off. That, too, recalled 
Chalke to her. Something about light. The darkness 
poured in a dense tide over Nina Henry. She wasn't, 
yet, a particle sleepy. Her body ached too much for 
the relaxation of sleep. There was a vague lingering 
pain in each of her knees. 

Once she had thought that among all the pleasures 
of her existence a luxurious bath was best. Now she 
decided sleep was better. Sleep, she concluded, was the 
greatest of all benefits. There she was alone, lost to the 
trouble of existence. Even love was stilled by sleep, 
forgotten in sleep. Dreams were only the remote 
shadows of trouble. There was something very definitely 
wrong with being awake, with life. You weren't one 
thing, and you couldn’t be the other. You were neither 
good nor bad. When you wanted with all your heart 
to be good, the badness in you stirred and spoiled your 
resolution. \ou could not be bad and enjoy it, for your 
goodness made you uneasy and remorseful. Then there 
was her old uncertainty back again—the difference 
between her experience and what she had always been 
told. It was, for example, terrifying to say she had 
committed adultery with Chalke Ewing and, as a result, 
he had killed himself. She could only repeat that those 
words, those facts, didn’t terrify her. 

So much thought, like the rest of existence, was simply 
a repetition. The same things went through your mind 
and through it, A procession without end or satisfac¬ 
tion You couldn't actually conclude anything—except 
u d , ea j h * Nina felt certain, in opposition to all 

she had been told, was a conclusion. She couldn't face 
the cruelty of keeping on for ever because of the trivi¬ 
alities of a short and ignorant human life. A certain 
calmness touched her. Her weariness—like a heavy 
cloak was being lifted. The pains in her knees flickered 
and went out like the extinguished flames of matches. 
I he beneficent darkness flowed into her brain. She 
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woke suddenly, dimly conscious of a disturbance, sonic 
other presence, in the room; she rose on an elbow and 
pulled on a light, Jt was Wilson, lie was seated in the 
comfortable chair by the window in an attitude of utter 
dejection. His face, she saw, was as drawn as her own 
had been. ‘Wilson/ she said, but not sharply, ‘you 
startled me.' 


He replied briefly that he was Sony. That was all. Nina 
gathered her faculties out of the receding vagueness of 
sleep. 'What is it, Wilson'; she went on. ‘You must 
go to bed. It's almost morning. Wilson, where have 
you been?* He wasn't certain. ‘Lancaster, I think.’ 
He left her again for a silence totally isolated from all 
that was around him. Nina grew more determined. 
' You must tell me what is the matter / she insisted. * Are 
you sick? What has happened?' No, he replied; he 
wasn’t sick. 'I can’t tell you, Nina,' he proceeded. ‘I 
can't tell you because if I do it will sound all wrong. 
I can’t possibly, I guess it's just life/ Wilson Henry 
said. Nina sat up, resting against her pillows. ‘You 
don't have to tell me anything/ she reminded him. 
‘But you really ought to get undressed. It is twenty- 
five minutes past three.' 

’The trouble is I don’t want you to misjudge it,’ he 
answered. ' I don't want you to misjudge Cora. You 
are bound to. It will sound like so much more than it 
is—than it was/ Wilson declared miserably. Nina 
realized that the two main forces in Wilson Henry’s 
being were in hopeless conflict—his caution, his sense 
of propriety, and his inappropriate passion for ('ora 
Lisher. It was evident an overwhelming misfortune had 
happened to that. ‘Perhaps if you explained a little 
you might feel better/ she suggested. ‘Wilson, I know 
more about things generally than you realize. Women 
do/ There was a faint stirring of his familiar decisive- 
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ness, ‘ You know nothing at all about this,’ he asserted. 
Then his resolution vanished. 'No one knows/ he 
reiterated. 'It’s about Cora. Cora and me. It was just 
a friendship—I liked to be with her, I admired her, and 
1 was useful. I advised them. Nina, there wasn’t 
anything wrong with it. Cora isn’t like that/ She 
listened patiently to his commendable lying. It was 
contradicted by his voice, his face, his manner. 4 In a 
way I suppose you could call it love, Nina/ 

I Ie rose and stood beside the bed. * It would never have 
touched what I owe you/ he said positively. ‘You have 
got to understand that. No one could ever really come 
between me and my wife and children. I owe you too 
much, Nina. I couldn't possibly tell which of me was 
me and which was you. It wasn’t that/ He paused, 
gazing at her with a desperate need for understanding. 

‘ I realize that, Wilson/ she assured him. He sat at the 
bottom of the bed, facing her. ‘At the same time/ he 
admitted, 'I guess I love Cora. I can’t understand that 
at all. Here I am married to you—I’ve been married 
to you more than twenty years—I’m devoted to my 
children and I am in love with Cora Lisher/ His reserve, 
Nina saw, was leaving him, swept away by the intensity 
of his suffering and dismay at the sudden collapse of 
what, he had been certain, was eternally sound. ‘I 
suppose love is the word/ he continued. 

' I admired Cora, she did so well on so little, and she 
was so splendid about Anna Louise, and I went to see 
her once or twice on my way from town. Then I began 
to want to see her. You didn’t need me, you made that 
pretty clear, you had Francis Ambler to talk to, so I 
drifted down to Cora's house. I got to depend on her 
and I thought she depended on me. She did, Nina, in 
her heart. Cora says that, God, she's wretched too! 
But I don’t understand about the love. Nina, I love 
you, I wouldn't do anything in the world to humiliate 
you. Nothing could make me desert you. All I have 
that you want is yours. And yet there is Cora. There she 
is. After a little I had to see her every day. I sat here 
and talked to you and Acton and Cordelia, but I wanted 
to be with Cora. I wanted to talk to her. I didn't 
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think I could tell you. It didn't seem to be right. I 
must. Cora grew fonder of me. I wasn't unhappy like 
it was, I mean living like I do, seeing Cora whenever 
1 could. It wasn't perfect, but I didn't mind it specially. 
I didn’t plan to do anything else. There was nothing 
else I could do. 

Then tins happened.' Nina saw clearly what that 
was. 'Anna Louise got engaged to Francis,' he told her; 
‘Cora sacrificed her—her feeling for me, she sacrificed 
us both for her daughter. She didn't want to get a 
shawl, Nina, she said that to make a chance to tell me 
what she had decided. W hat she had to decide, she said. 
I suppose so. Nina, she told me it would have to stop. 
Our seeing each other the way we had. You know what 
Cora is like when she makes up her mind. You know 
what she's like about Anna Louise. W'eil, they both 
happened at once. Cora thought that, now Anna Louise 
was going to marry Francis Ambler, it would be wrong 
for us to give people a chance to talk. W e were very 
careful and the talk hadn't really begun yet. She said 
it might hurt Anna Louise. I tried to make Cora think 
about herself. She couldn’t. It wasn't in her. It was 
absolutely hopeless. Cora would just repeat that our 
seeing each other was over.’ 

Wilson Henry rose again and walked up and down, 
advancing and retreating through the brighter area of 
the room by the bedside light. * I told her not to commit 
herself,' he resumed his verbal and inarticulate protest; 

• ‘I told her of course we needn’t see each other now, but 
after Anna Louise was married it would be different. 
Why, they would go to Europe, Probably they would 
be away for a year. It didn't do any good. She said we 
had to end it. We were both rather ragged by then. 
All this wasn’t easy for her. I didn’t try to help her. 
Cora had to go back to the Cows', too. It was a 
good thing the party was on the lawn and more or 
less dark. I took her back. I left her and drove 
away. I couldn’t sec people then. Not then, Nina. 
I suppose you think this is all very objectionable 
and weak-minded,' 

"No, Wilson, I don’t,’ Nina reassured him. 'It’s just 
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wretchedly unhappy. It seems so useless. It's so hope¬ 
less. As I said before, I understand more than you 
realize. About Coia and Anna Louise and you. No one 
can influence or change Cora, you were right. Her 
feeling about Anna Louise isn't quite normal. It’s not 
how a mother usually regards her daughter, Cora's 
love for Anna Louise is the strongest thing in her life, 
Wilson. You could never be so important to her. Don't 
you see, Cora is willing to sacrifice herself for it. If that 
is true you haven t a chance. You'll never be able to 
realize it, but Cora enjoys sacrificing herself. I know 
other women like that, Wilson; dark inside. Cora Lisher 
is a clark woman. Aon can see that just by looking at 
^ W ilson Henry at once moved to a defensive 
position. Its her character, he insisted; ’Cora lias 
more character than almost anyone else. 1 hat's what 
makes life so hard for her. It makes her seem severe 
and dark. I3ut she s not. Not when you know her. I 
keep telling you Cora hasn't the money you have.' An 
expression of desperate and concerned amazement held 
him motionless. ‘There isn't anything more that am 
be said. There isn’t anything that can be done. It's 
all over. I can t go to Cora's house in the afternoon. I 
can never really talk to her again.' 

\\ ilson Henry had relapsed into the youthfulness that 
waited round the corner for all men. He returned to his 
seat at the bottom of the bed. His face, Nina saw, was 
dripping wet. She couldn't do a thing about it. Nobody 
could help him. ‘Take your clothes off, Wilson/ she 
urged him; ‘you are soaked. It's dreadfully hot again. 
A cool shower-bath will do you a lot of good. You might 
as well. It won't help you, to be uncomfortable as well 
as unhappy. He silently obeyed her; slow and inatten¬ 
tive, he took off his things. Wilson disappeared, in a 
dressing gown, into the bathroom, and Nina heard the 
beating water of the shower. When he came back his 

mTi * W ; a f !, n wet pomts and he looked absurdly boyish. 
He lighted a cigarette and dropped heavily into a chair. 

intense that h was almost funny, 
the mnmp be like that—deeply tragic and funny. For 
the moment he had exhausted speech. Nina’s thoughts 
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deserted him. Chalke was dead. He had killed himself. 
Alcibiades— She couldn’t go on. An irrepressible 
necessity to laugh swept over tier. Wilson was outraged. 


‘Everything came over me all at once,’ she said, when 
she had been able to stop. ' I am sorry.’ Wilson replied: 
'You assure me you understand it all and then you show 
you don't.’ His brief space of honesty was over, she 
recognised; Wilson had returned to his usual conven¬ 
tional secretiveness. ’ I didn’t actually expect you would, 
but I will say I did not think you would laugh.' Kina 
explained that again. * I told you that it was hysterical, 
Wilson. You really are rather stupid about women. 
After all, I did warn you what Cora was like. I could 
have told you long ago—from the first. It’s a pity you 
didn't ask me—or else understand her better. I must 
say, too, Wilson, there is a great deal on Cora’s side. 
Did you offer to marry her? After all, you are in love 
with Cora and not me.’ Wilson was immediately indig¬ 
nant. ‘Certainly not,’ he told her. 'I tried to make that 
clear. I am your husband. We have children. How, in 
the name of God, could I do what you suggested?’ 

‘Perhaps you couldn't,' Nina agreed; 'but the reason 
is all inside you. It wasn’t me or the children. I mean 
your pride and morals, your sense of duty and what you 
owed to yourself, wouldn’t let you. Don’t you see you 
are as bad as Cora? You were just as selfish in your own 
way.' Wilson Henry said: ‘You’d have to go through 
it all to know about this. I couldn’t, as a matter of fact, 
make it clear. That is why I didn’t want to talk about 
it. It was no use. You would end by misunderstanding 
everything. You must not do that, Nina. Cora is a very 
beautiful being. Beautiful,’ he repeated in a despondency 
both dramatized and real. 4 1 wish you really knew her. 
Cora's spirit is too elevated for companionship. Any¬ 
how, it’s too late now. All Cora will have for the rest of 
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her life is her magnificent courage. Perhaps a memory.' 
Wilson made an effort to bring himself under a sharper 
discipline. ‘ I am sorry I kept you awake so long, Nina. 
Specially since it couldn't do us much good.' 

A sudden necessity to speak of herself, to give some 
expression to all the weight of her own wretchedness, 
took possession of Nina. 'Chalke Ewing is dead, Wilson,' 
she said. ' He killed himself in a railroad train in Cuba.’ 

Chalke Ewing,' he repeated inattentively*. 'Oh, yes. 
Mary Cow’s brother. Well, I'm not surprised. Men like 
him, who believe in nothing, usually end that way.' 
Wilson Henry got into his bed. Nina put out the light. 
Soon it seemed to her that she could see the faint grey¬ 
ness of morning. There was a stir of sparrows in the ivy 
outside. ' I can't go to sleep,' Wilson complained. ‘ I 
can’t go to sleep.’ It would do him no good to be 
rebellious. Nina wasn’t rebellious. She could recognize 
how useless that was. It was very difficult, however, 
to understand that everything had absolutely to end— 
to accept it, Hope was almost the strongest habit 
there was. Hope was like being alive. It was the same 
as being really alive. You could not believe that the 
accidents which happened to other people could happen 
to you. When they did, as often as not you didn’t 
recognize them. It couldn't happen to you, you 
thought; it was too hideously unjust. That was the 
mistake everyone made—you expected to find a special 
justice for yourself. No matter if it missed all the rest 
of the world, it must protect you. Wilson said: * I wish 
I hadn’t taken that shower-bath. It was a bad idea. It 
woke me up.' He had, Nina thought, enough to keep 
him awake without blaming the shower-bath. Actually 
he was blaming her. That was familiar. He was very 
close to her, Wilson could put out a hand and touch 
her, but actually he was farther away than the oldest 
Creeks Chalke had mentioned.* He was isolated in his 
deep misery, the loss of Cora, and she was secretly 
lonely without Chalke Ewing. Chalke was dead, but 

Cora was as determined as death. She would never 
take Wilson back. 

What will we give Anna Louise for a wedding pre- 
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sent? ’ Wilson asked. ' Do we have to think of that now?' 
she replied. ‘It isn't a very good time. He didn’t 
agree with her. ‘ I can't go to sleep and you are awake, 
and we might as well talk about that as anything. I’d 
like to give them a silver service. Flat silver. We can 
afford it. I suppose they will have three or four of those. 
The Ambler's rich Pittsburgh friends. Perhaps a clock 
would be better. A high clock for the hall with cathedral 
chimes.' He was silent for a little. It was evident that 
the pain of his loss had again swept over him. ‘Nina/ 
he said suddenly, ‘we ought to go to church. It isn’t 
enough just to send a quarterly cheque. We don t get 
any good out of that. We ought to be in our pew with 
the children every Sunday morning.' She remembered 
Mr. Swingfellow asking her, at the Gows' party, about 
the world—about love. She thought of Mrs. Swing- 
fellow’s quinsy. There was no hope of escape for her in 
church. She couldn’t be guided upwards to the clouds 
by Mr. Swingfellow. 1 When people neglect their religion,’ 
Wilson continued, 'they get in trouble. It’s the duty of 
Americans to go to Church. Yes, and stay away from 
places like Cuba and Paris. Look how Chulke Ewing 
turned out. I don't like what France is doing to Cath¬ 
erine Pryne. I don't think she can be a good influence 
for Acton. When she comes back I'm going to see that 
he isn’t with her so much. I’m sorry now I said he could 
go to Europe. I won't be satisfied until he is married to 
a girl like Anna Louise and settled down with the lumber 
yard. Sometimes, Nina, it seems to me you could be a 
better influence for your children. You certainly don't 
give up much for them. You drink whisky pretty freely, 
if you come to think of it. Take that black dress. The 
one Mary brought from France. It's no dress for you to 
wear. It won't be long before you’re fifty. Aside from 
that, you have to think about our position in Eastlake. 
We are fairly conspicuous. People expect things from us/ 

’ I don't believe I've ever disgraced you, Wilson,’ she 
replied. ' The people you think most of all of seem to like 
me. Justin Gow and the Baches and. lots of others. If 
you ask them I'm sure they will tell you I have not been 
a bad wife. Not entirely. You have been lucky, Wilson. 
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You don’t know it, but you have. You are safe now. 

It doesn’t suit you not to be safe. You will miss Cora 
horribly at first; but soon you will feel better about it. 
You are already talking about duty and going to church. 

I am not only thinking of you; I mean myself too. 

Y ou were lucky there. Even the dress you spoke of is 
ruined. I can never wear it again. It was a strange dress, 
Wilson. I don’t wonder it upset you. That happened 
to a great many men. Different men, like Roderick 
Wade and Joel Bache and—and others. But that is all 
over now, Wilson; you ought to be glad. 

‘If you look at rne carefully in the morning you will see 
w r hat I mean. You will see almost an old woman. Any¬ 
how, a woman who will never give you trouble again. 

I can't promise not to drink highballs, I won’t tell you 
that I’ll go to church, but I can assure you of the rest. 
You must be glad, Wilson, to have me like that. At last. 
Where you want me. I can’t promise you love either, you 
understand that, don’t you? There isn't any more love 
in me. Not a drop. You will simply have to put up 
with me without it and be contented because you will 
always know where I am. You can always be sure of 
what I am doing. Talking to Rhoda in the morning and 
playing golf or contract bridge in the afternoon. I will 
be going to dinner at the Gows' and the Baches' and the 
Amblers’—Anna Louise Ambler’s—and having them all 
here. Catherine Pryne won’t hurt Acton, Wilson. I 
wouldn't interfere with that if I were you. Catherine too 
will be old soon enough. There is plenty of time for 
Acton to find an Anna Louise Lisher. You will never be 
able to interfere with Cordelia. She’ll go ahead regard¬ 
less. ’ 

Nina stopped speaking. Wilson Henry's breathing was 
smooth and slow. At last he was asleep. He had escaped 
from hope, from the sustaining promise of beauty and 
the responsibility of courage. The relief that, in the end, 
made both life and death supportable gathered above her. 
She turned on her pillow and shut her eyes against the ■ 
brightening day. Her lips silently formed the name 
Chalke. The arm under her head relaxed. Her fingers 
fell open. 
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